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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


The Coal Strike and the Precedent. 


Tue coal-pits of the United Kingdom are to-day silent ; the 
“life-blood” of the country has temporarily suspended its 
running, industries are trembling on the brink of the stoppage 
of their means of motive power, a vast army of labour (in 
addition to upwards of a million of miners) is in the position 
of having the means of support for itself and its dependents 
abruptly cut off, and the whole country is threatened with 
disorganization. The only reason for this lugubrious state 
of affairs is that a handful of leaders of the miners will not 
abate in any way whatever their schedules of demands as to 
the amounts of the individual minimum wage for each class 
of labour in the different districts, nor will they concede 
anything in the way of guarantees. Their words and desires 
are intended to be absolute; they must have things all 
their own way. But perhaps they will find that even a 
Government who have been all too indulgent the last few 
years to the socialistic and labour demagogues will lose 
patience, and turn against them. The principle of a mini- 
mum wage has been accepted by the majority of the colliery 
owners; those owners who have not signified their accept- 
ance have heard from the Premier’s own lips that the 
Government contemplate—whether rightly or wrongly, is 
not now a matter for discussion—to enforce the application 
of the principle by statutory enactment, if it is not agreed to 
without the exercise of compulsion. 

This being so, the miners have gained their main point. 
But their leaders are implacable and uncompromising. They 
will not recede a single step from the schedules of wage 
minima that have been prepared bythem. ‘They will brook 
no suggestions to that end. The schedules they have pre- 
pared must be swallowed by the owners to every letter and 
figure. They will not allow guarantees or safeguards for 
owners. The essential condition to a minimum wage, that 
there shall be a minimum output, is rejected. No one who 
is not a miner has any rights; no owner has any claim to 
protection against dishonesty. There are many men who, 
without the safeguard of a minimum output, would not 
trouble about the quantity of their production when they 
know there is a minimum wage awaiting them. The whole 
position is a revolt against both commonsense and common 
justice. The minimum wage without any safeguards would 
plunge the collieries into uneconomical working conditions, 
and perpetually seething discontent and difficulty. We do 
not believe the Government would be so callous and indif- 
ferent to the rights of one of the parties to the new principle 
as to make its application compulsory if unconditional. 

There is something more than the present monstrous 
State of affairs. Legislative recognition of a minimum 
wage will not leave the application of the principle solely 
to mining. The Government are, as a matter of fact, 
creating an ill-favoured precedent. State regulation of 
the hours of adult labour is bad enough ; but State regula- 
tion of wages is much worse. When the State interferes 
in the matter of pay, and so largely removes control from 
the law of supply and demand, and those other well- 
recognized factors that at the present time regulate the pay 
for labour, things have arrived at a pretty pass. We 
rather think that the Government would prefer not to do 
it. But this radical alteration is being proposed as the 
only expedient that can be devised by the Government 
for lifting the country out of the present colossal peril. 
Such a principle will not live to serve alone the present 
Primary purpose. The conditions of the coal industry may 
be unique ; but statutory recognition in this instance of the 
minimum wage—if the legislative proposal is carried through 
—will be letting loose a veritable storm-fiend upon the 
national industries. The trade unions will adopt the prin- 
ciple, and will seek to make it universally applicable—as in 
the present case, upon their own terms. The heaviness 





of the price that is now offered—rightly or wrongly—to pro- 
mote peace will not be fully realized until the country is in 
the midst of further trouble through the unions in other in- 
dustries acting upon Government-created precedent. 
Meanwhile the daily papers are talking a great deal about 
the effect of the stoppage of fuel supplies upon various 
industries, and how long the industries can hang out without 
fresh supplies. In the gas industry, generally speaking, coal 
stocks are good ; but some managements have been estimat- 
ing for at most a month’s stoppage; others are prepared to 
meet all possible demands upon them for periods varying 
from rather more than a month up to (in one case of which 
we heard last week) three months. But, on the whole, a 
reasonable estimate and provision for a safe period has been 
made. Hopes are still alive that a short, “ holiday” will find 
the miners in a state of greater willingness to return to their 
work, and their leaders a little more flexible and reasonable. 
Hope may live, but no one can predict with any assurance 
in such a nebulous matter as this, Accompanying the 
stoppage of coal supplies, it was noted on Friday that coke 
was being quoted on the London Coal Exchange at 20s. per 
chaldron for large, and 21s. per chaldron for broken. 


Mutual Obligations and Interests in Gas-Heating. 


Tue lecture at the Manchester University on Saturday was 
in the hands of Mr. Arthur Forshaw, M.Sc., upon whom 
we have to look to-day—through study, research, and close 
association with application—as one of the masters of the 
principles and practice of heating by modern gaseous 
methods. That was the subject of his lecture. He pointed 
out that the problems affecting heating by means of gas 
have only recently been systematically investigated from 
the chemist’s point of view. Mr. Forshaw was distinctly 
courteous in not stating the truth in stronger terms. For 
now that we are in happier circumstances in regard to the 
scientific application of gas for heating purposes, it may 
be frankly confessed that the gas industry has got itself to 
blame for much of the misconception that has existed in 
quite modern times, and that exists now in some minds so 
cramped as to refuse admission to the possibility of any 
change effecting improvement. What is misconception now 
was real hard fact a time ago; and why was the miscon- 
ception ever allowed to take root and to grow? Simply 
through in times past an arrant neglect of scientific research 
and application in regard to this question of gaseous heat- 
ing for both domestic and industrial purposes. The gas in- 
dustry and the gas-heating apparatus makers have had to 
stand together in the dock charged with this industrial mis- 
demeanour, for which they are now making amends with 
increased vigour, with the result that we are now in these 
matters on the right Jines—the terminal points of which are 
still far from being in sight—in the matter of applying gas 
to heating purposes. 

Mr. Forshaw advances certain speculative reasons for 
the neglect by gas suppliers of chemical investigation into 
the problems surrounding the application of gas to heating. 
He thinks that it may have been due largely to the com- 
plexity of the composition of coal gas, and to the attention 
of the gas-works chemist having been largely confined to the 
problems of manufacture, distribution, and lighting. We 
do not think the first suggested reason has really much to 
do with it. In our opinion, the dominant reason is that, 
until recent years, the gas industry has confined itself very 
much to the paths of tradition, being encouraged to continue 
along them by strongly rooted legislative enactments. And 
furthermore, the gas industry (save where exceptional 
conditions prevailed) did not at one time know how to make 
cheap gas of a respectable calorific value, which could be 
vended at competitive fuel values. But the change has 
come. The folly of the past is recognized. The gas in- 
dustry is now out for business, aided by the scientifically 
guided makers of gas-heated appliances, in the large and 
boundless gas-heating field; and the change produces that 
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confidence which leads Mr. Forshaw to conclude his lec- 
ture on an optimistically top note: ‘* With the abandon- 
‘* ment of an illuminating standard and the adoption of a 
“ calorific one, and the consequent bringing of gas within 
“ reach for all heating purposes, domestic and industrial, I 
“ am looking forward to the next era of the human race as 
“ the coal gas age.” 

The lecturer makes}an urgent appeal to gas manufac- 
turers to unite themselves a little closer with the stove makers 
in producing conditions compatible with the greatest effi- 
ciencies, and therefore advances, of gas-heating. He would 
like to see more uniformity in the composition of gas, in pres- 
sure, in calorific power. The manufacturers of gas-heating 
appliances are doing fairly well—we might say excellently 
well—in making their appliances popular under present cir- 
cumstances. But they could unquestionably do better with 
the help of the gas suppliers. It isa matter of serving triple 
interests by popularizing the use of gas for heating—the inte- 
rests of the public, gas suppliers, and gas-stove makers ; but 
each of the two latter must contribute to the conditions that 
promote the greatest efficiency. The conditions are inter- 
active. A supply of gas uniform, or approximately so, in the 
respects mentioned, will render easier the standardization of 
heating appliances, and contribute to their more economical 
production. Cheaper appliances with the increased efficiency 
contributed to by the gas suppliers, will tend to their greater 
popularity and extended use; and the economical and com- 
mercial advantages of this are obvious. 

The principles of modern gas-fire production, and the 
objects to be achieved by the structural methods adopted, 
formed a large part of the lecture; and when the gas sup- 
plier reads these sections of the lecture, he will see a vast 
amount of reason why he should do his part to enhance the 
success of the work of the gas-heating appliance manufac- 
turer, of whom is required a large amount of watchful- 
ness to ensure that the requirements contributing to effi- 
ciency are not deviated from in any particular under chang- 
ing designs, pressure of demand, negligence, or any other 
controllable cause. Beyond, a further matter in which there 
is mutual interest is that there shall be no unnecessary 
restriction imposed upon gas heating through the survival of 
beliefs that among scientific men have been exploded. Mr. 
Forshaw exposes once again the absurdity of the restriction 
of the amount of carbon dioxide in the air of factories and 
workshops. This is a matter we have on more than one 
occasion recently discussed, and, like Mr. Forshaw, have 
submitted that the time has arrived when the Home Office 
authorities should show they are abreast of scientific know- 
ledge, by considerably raising the allowable proportion of 
carbon dioxide in the air of such places. In fact, if they 
would make more stringent the regulations affecting ventila- 
tion, overcrowding, and so forth, there would be no need 
whatever for a carbon dioxide limit of any sort in such 
places. The conveniences of radiators in rooms of large 
cubical capacity make this a matter of very considerable 
importance alike to factory owners, to gas suppliers, and to 
gas-heating appliance makers. Mr. Forshaw treats this 
question cogently, as he does all other matters in a lecture 
that is strong in its parts and objects. 


Progress—Present and Future. 


Ir was impossible last week, through various circumstances, 
to comment upon the proceedings at the meeting, the pre- 
vious Saturday, of the Manchester Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers; but now that we are in a position to do so, it will 
be in the vein which ran through the Presidential Address 
of Mr. Samuel Glover, of St. Helens, and through the day’s 
proceedings generally. The President did not present his 
hearers with any hard statistical facts; but his address 
delineated the position of the gas industry in its work in a 
light, and yet exact, manner that shows that the wave of our 
prosperity has never been higher, and that all that has con- 
tributed to its making blends and supports it in such a way 
that there is little chance of it breaking. Inspecting the 
industry from the point of view of the President, it is seen 
to be a fuller industry than it has ever been before, from 
root to foliage, and, this being so, the prospects are good 
and great. The President bids us look back for guidance 
and stimulus. Humanity is differently constituted. Its 
energy and ambitions are derived. from different sources. 
Some may find stimulus by looking back; for ourselves, 
if we look at the position to-day inside and outside the 
industry, and if we look ahead, and gauge what is before by 





the measure allowed by present signs, there is found much 
to stimulate energy, and much that gives hope. The broader 
the view the better ; and the progress that has been effected 
has done much to clear the vision for taking a broad view. 
The working predecessors in the gas industry could not 
possibly see what can be seen to-day, by taking our stand 
successively before the processes of manufacture and the 
processes of application. They are all tending, through 
their individual developments, to subscribe to one common 
end. Everything has become more positively defined, and 
is becoming still more so day by day; and we have, with the 
assistance rendered by this clearer definition, to look forward, 
and legislate, through the intelligence bestowed upon us, 
for the future. In the St. Helens Corporation gas under- 
taking, this has been, and is still being, in all essentials 
within the control of the Gas Committee and their Engineer, 
wisely and truly done. 

We will not follow the President along the line of his 
versatile thought that touched the vital points in manufac- 
turing procedure, without penetrating beneath them. But 
there is a matter upon which he besought the prudence of 
the industry. The enlarged sphere of usefulness into which, 
by the operation of natural laws, and by the keenness and 
perseverance of workers, the industry has entered, alone 
calls for a revision of the rules, regulations, and standards 
that apply to work and commodity. Herein, however, there 
is a danger; and it is for the whole of the active workers of 
the industry to equip themselves with the information with 
which resistance can be offered to those “standard-makers”’ 
whose incompetence for the work sometimes results, and 
may still result, in facilitating retrogression rather than pro- 
gress. We have instanced calorific power before—a dis- 
cussable topic for these times that is, strangely, but little 
discussed. Yet there are all the symptoms at home and 
abroad of those who help to create standards urging for a 
level in this regard that will not be conducive to the best 
work and the latitude that will contribute to advance. There 
is an amount of supineness upon the matter; and this 
supineness may—we hope it will not—continue until the 
critical time of application is upon us. Then the awaken- 
ing. The matter should be taken seriously; for it is a very 
serious one for the gas industry. A calorific standard must 
come; and the industry should be fully instructed so as to 
be in a position to instruct those who will be taking a lead- 
ing part in the fight over the revision of the standard of 
quality. Depend upon it that the revision will, for a long 
period, be made a bone of contention between gas suppliers 
and local authorities. Just as local authorities at one time 
used to seek in Parliament to gain points in candles, so they 
will seek to gain points in thermal units. Every gas under- 
taking is in a position now to construct its case from ex- 
perience, which, where it has not already done so, should 
commence now. 

In considering the future in relation to progress, there are 
the workers to be provided. There exist good means and 
opportunities for developing the officials of the gas industry. 
The proceedings at the meetings of our junior organiza- 
tions supply the evidence that they are being developed. As 
time passes, we are more and more glad of the part the 
“ JouRNAL” had in urging forward the formation of these 
organizations, which have done so much in stimulating some 
ot the latent powers of the industry’s juniors. But there are 
those who equip dwelling-houses and other premises—the 
gas-fitters. It is imperative that the work should be well 
done. It is imperative that the work should always be done 
in a manner that is a positive assurance against danger not 
contributed to by any act of negligence on the part of the 
householder. It is no use hiding the fact—it has been 
already broadly advertised by our competitors—that an error 
of judgment when fitting-up a flue-pipe from a conserva- 
tory gas-stove has recently caused death. This error of 
judgment would never have been committed by a fitter pro- 
perly educated in his business. But many consumers will 
go to builders and jobbing-men to execute their gas-fitting. 
The gas industry has to meet this fact in the defence of its 
interests. Gas-fitters have to be educated; and builders, 
jobbing-men, and consumers have tc be trained to only em- 
ploy competent men for their work, and the competence of 
the men requires certification. The Manchester Institution 
have been in the very forefront in working for a scheme 
for the education of fitters. They deserve all praise and 
encouragement for what they have done. ‘The history of 
the work and the conferences of the representatives of the 
various District Associations are well in mind; and, as will 
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have been seen from the proceedings of the Manchester 
Institution, what appears to be a really good workable 
scheme, and one which does not fly above practical lines, 
has now been evolved. The details can be readily gathered 
from our last week’s pages, and need no repetition. It is 
a scheme that can be well commended ; it is a scheme for 
which the very interests of the industry demand success ; 
and it is a scheme that adopted and developed will contri- 
bute its quota to the industry’s progress. Progress was the 
keynote of the Manchester Institution meeting ; the assur- 
ance of future progress is the matter for present considera- 
tion. And the assurance must contain several components. 


Contrasts, and Other Matters. 


GiancinG backwards, there is one way in particular in 
which one associated with the gas industry obtains intense 
satisfaction, and that is, through the contrast of the past with 
the present, almost startling reflections are secured of the 
immense flights which have been made in the efficient 
application of gas, and which have brought the industry 
to its present magnificent state of prosperity. There is 
scarcely an industry with an equally long history that can 
show such wonderful mutations, and, with successive 
changes, all carrying it to a higher level of usefulness, and 
therefore of prosperity. Mr. A. Cooke, of Oldbury, the new 
President of the Midland Association, in his address to the 
members last Thursday, transported us into the now distant 
past of gas lighting, and we saw again the old flickering gas- 
jet in the street-lamps, and the lamplighter laboriously trudg- 
ing along with his ladder. From those crude and antiquated 
methods, we were brought face to face with the almost 
magical transformation seen in the high-pressure inverted 
gas-lamps of to day; and the contrast might have been 
made stronger still by comparing the lamplighter and his 
ladder with the simultaneous lighting and extinguishing of 
street-lamps of to-day by pressure waves transmitted from 
the gas-works, or by the clockwork time-devices that some 
lighting authorities prefer. When we hear, as we heard at 
Tottenham the other day [ante, p. 376], that, owing to the 
automatic lighters, the cost of public lamp maintenance and 
upkeep in the district has so materially diminished that the 
economies have enabled the charge for street lighting to be 
substantially reduced, we can see the lamplighter becoming 
quite extinct. The fact puts between public gas lighting and 
competition a further distance in regard to both price and 
efficiency, and strengthens the composure with which we 
hear the ravings of those whoare our business rivals. Even 
so, men in extremity are prone to seek to remove themselves 
from snch a condition by going to excess; and there is also 
before the gas industry the fact that the large extent to 
which electricity supply has been taken in hand by the local 
governing authorities leads to indulgences to the competitor 
that would not be tolerated—which could not be tolerated— 
in ordinary commercial trading. It is a robust faith that 
possesses the President in relation to the electrical com- 
petitors. ‘I do not think we intend in the race in the future 
‘to give way to them for one moment.” Well said; and the 
intention can only be frustrated by municipal or individual 
favouritism. 

The President dealt with other matters—the education of 
the gas-fitter, for instance, welcoming and applauding the 
efforts that are being made in this direction. The subject is 
referred to in our comment on the proceedings at the Man- 
chester Institution meeting. He also spoke in praise of the 
work that the British Commercial Gas Association are to 
undertake ; but his remarks were tinged with the regret that 
all progressive gas managers in charge of Urban District 
Council gas undertakings must feel over the disability that 
is placed upon them, by the powers that be, in the matter of 
contribution to objects that are devised for the common 
benefit of the concern, and its increased usefulness to the 
community. It is a public purpose that it is proposed to 
serve through the Association; and the finding of contribu- 
tion for the purpose is justified from every point of view. 
Where there is the will, there is the way; and every gas 
engineer and manager knows it. But there are the gas com- 
mittee and the council, animated, as a rule, more by a dis- 
inclination to part with the money than by any qualms of 
conscience as to the appropriation of the money for the 
purpose, and the mode of charging it up. A short reference 
was also made in the address to carbonizing questions, and 
to labour unrest—appropriately with the coal strike then 
well under way, peace negotiations still proceeding with 





little good prospect, and the trade and industries of the 
country menaced with demoralization. It is not only 
present labour unrest that is oppressive to thinking people, 
but equally important is to what this perpetually agitated 
unrest is leading— that is, to the consolidation of the power 
of labour to enforce the demands of any one section by 
common, or what is mildly termed “sympathetic,” action at 
home, supplemented by international movements. Itis high 
time that Parliament took this phase of modern labour war- 
fare into notice; and at the very outset made illegal this 
conspiracy between sections of labour to injure the national 
interests, in order to promote their own ends, which are 
largely of socialistic conception. 


Coal Distillation in Dessau and Horizontal Retorts. 


TueE beginning of what we believe will be one of the most 
important and controversial contributions to the subject of 
carbonization in horizontal and intermittent vertical retorts 
was made by Dr. W. B. Davidson, at the meeting of the 
Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, last 
Thursday. The paper is on!y introductory to what will be a 
record of the issues of highly instructive and careful investi- 
gation. That Dr. Davidson’s name is associated with it is 
a sufficient guarantee of this, and that he has not, or will 
not, put forward anything in which he has not perfect faith, 
and so will be prepared to defend, is a certainty born of past 
experience of his published experimental work. The moment 
has not arrived to discuss the Doctor’s general conclusions 
as put forward in this paper; there is more to follow in the 
way of information and curves that will supplement what is 
at the present time before us. So important and valuable 
as a contribution to carbonizing problems and practices 
do the members of the Midland Association regard the 
results of this fresh work, that they have determined to 
have a meeting ad hoc for the discussion, when all Dr. 
Davidson has to say upon the subject has been published. 
Provisionally, the last Thursday in April has been fixed for 
this purpose; and it may be anticipated that, on the occa- 
sion, there will be an unexcelled debate upon modern car- 
bonization practice, in which Dr. Davidson’s experimental 
results will be examined in the light of practical experiences 
elsewhere. It will not be sufficient to put forward a mere 
account of personal experiences, and there leave the matter. 
Dr. Davidson’s results and deductions will require a critical 
scrutiny by the aid of those experiences. Of course, the 
interest in the paper will extend far beyond the borders of 
the Midland Association. It will arrest all technically con- 
cerned in coal carbonization for producing primarily gas 
and secondarily other commodities. Contributions in our 
columns, critical or supporting, from those who will not be 
at the meeting, will no doubt be welcomed by Dr. Davidson. 
But the Midland Association have the first claims to a 
hearing; and we think it will be generally agreed that, 
until Dr. Davidson has published the supplementary details, 
all discussion should be withheld. 

Meanwhile, there are a few explanatory remarks that 
may be made. It will be seen that this experimental work 
has been with bulk charges in both horizontal and Dessau 
vertical retorts ; and that the work has been carried out for 
the purpose of examining the relative positions of the systems 
not only from the commercial, but from the scientific point 
of view also. Now in this connection, we are afraid that 
Dr. Davidson’s previous contributions to the subject of car- 
bonization have been rather widely misconstrued; and the 
present paper constitutes the vehicle for setting the matter 
right, though probably this will not lessen criticism, and 
it is not desired that it should. Dr. Davidson has de- 
fended the light charge and short-duration carbonization 
in horizontal retorts from the gas production point of view ; 
and, from the same point of view, he now upholds the heavier 
charge in horizontal retorts as against intermittent verticals, 
steaming being excluded—that is to say, gas production, 
including consideration of illuminating power and calorific 
value. This has been, generally put, the limited position 
that he has taken up; but the relative concomitant advan- 
tages, economical and commercial, have not been put by him 
into the balance. The day, however, has passed when any 
system of carbonization can be judged solely on the gas- 
production basis. Deliberately, Dr. Davidson says in the 
present paper, “ the verdict ought not to depend entirely on 
“the gas production.” Lower wages, better coke and tar, 
higher sulphate of ammonia yield, diminution of naphtha- 
lene and sulphur compounds troubles, and absence of stopped 
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pipes, are all matters of economical and commercial signi- 
ficance that have to be considered. If one reads paragraphs 
three to six in the present paper under the cross-heading 
“ Gas Production,” it will be seen that Dr. Davidson indi- 
cates that, on balance, the heavily charged horizontal and the 
vertical retort take precedence of the lightly charged hori- 
zontal. But he does not shift his position on the gas 
production basis; and on this basis solely, too, he gives 
precedence to the heavily charged horizontal over the ver- 
tical, but not in other respects. The overall results are the 
ones upon which judgment in the matter of selection must 
proceed. With this explanation, readers will now get into 
proper alignment with Dr. Davidson. 

When we come to the curves andother information respect- 
ing illuminating and calorific powers during the course of 
distillation in Dessau and horizontal retorts, there will be 
something that will prove highly instructive. It will also 
be found that, with steaming in the intermittent vertical 
retort, Dr. Davidson’s experiments have satisfied him that 
an ideal water gas can be obtained ; the water gas containing 
a very low percentage of carbon dioxide. This touches one 
side of a polemical question. In the matter of heat units, 
the information will also show that, with a good class coal, 
steaming is very remunerative ; and that, by the same means, 
the make can be increased very readily. Altogether, it will 
be admitted that Dr. Davidson is providing some very 
stimulating material. There is one thing which did not 
come within the scope of his paper, but which is of more 
than passing interest in connection with it. It is that the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas Committee have settled the 
contract for an installation of Woodall-Duckham continu- 
ous retorts that will be, so far, the largest individual instal- 
lation of verticals in thecountry. It will consist of twenty- 
two settings of four retorts—approximately equal to a pro- 
duction of 5 million cubic feet of gas per day. 


Municipal Employee Combinations. 


LaNCASHIRE—one of the counties in which municipal gas 
undertakings are thickly clustered, and flourish exceedingly 
well during times of industrial prosperity—has been having, 
in connection with the municipal employees, some abnormal 
and unpleasant experiences, through discontent fomented by 
local branches of the Municipal Workers’ Union, and through 
claims that have originated with this organization. The 
movement appears to have been an almost general one in 
the county; and several towns have been placed in uncom- 
fortable positions by the confederacy of municipal labour 
which—through the public services of towns coming to a 
standstill by strikes, and through threatened stoppages— 
seems to have deprived the councillors of all power of resist- 
ance, and to have compelled obedience to, or a large con- 
cession of, the demands of the men. The workers, including 
the gas employees, have taken up an arrogant attitude, and 
have in some cases despotically refused to give anything 
like proper time for consideration of their claims. They, 
guided and influenced by their unionist leaders, have not 
followed the old traditional course of allowing time for 
negotiation, but have taken prompt, simultaneous, and dras- 
tic measures for compelling compliance with their demands. 
They cannot be congratulated on abandoning the old British 
characteristic of fair play. Apart from their treatment of 
their employers, in certain places there has been no con- 
sideration whatever for the convenience of others; and 
where the men have taken the extreme course of striking, 
there has been little or no regard for the possible results of 
their act. 

The men have asked for an increase of wages; and the 
new fashion of stipulating for a minimum wage has also 
been part of their programme. Stalybridge, Salford, and 
Stockport have experienced the first effects of the blow that 
employees in combination can strike ; and, with the burgesses 
and streets partially or altogether deprived of light, with 
industries depending upon the municipal services for their 
motive power, speedy arrangements had to be made for terms 
of settlement with the view to the restoration of order. It is 
a disagreeable position to contemplate that such combina- 
tions can produce such disorder and inconvenience as have 
been experienced in so short a time in these cases, and 
bring towns into such dangerous positions, so'as to enforce 
the demands of the men. One speculates as to how long 
the men will be satisfied, and where the demands are going 
to end, now that they realize that a combination strike has 
so potent and rapid an effect with town councillors. Town 





councils will have to begin to consider their position, under 
this new order of things. It will be no use allowing the 
new condition to drift because a temporary peace has been 
secured this time. The same thing will happen in the 
future; and the governing bodies will have to take counsel 
together, and find some scheme by which they can meet such 
emergencies as those that have lately arisen in certain 
towns, without having, on the spur of the moment, to bend 
to the will of the workers without full and proper considera- 
tion. It is clear, in such emergencies as the refusal to work 
of municipal employees in combination, the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act of 1875, in the case of these 
municipal gas undertakings, has proved ineffective. This 
being so, there is all the more cause for local authorities to 
regard the matter with seriousness, and to collectively look 
into it, and try betimes to devise some protective action. 











London and Suburban Gas Companies’ Working Last Year. 


By the courtesy of Mr. F. J. Bradfield, Secretary of the Com- 
mercial Gas Company, we are able to give in another part of the 
** JOURNAL” analyses he has prepared (in continuation of previous 
similar compilations) of the accounts of the three London and 
four of the Suburban Gas Companies for the two halves of the 
past year. In the first two tables, the items in the revenue 
accounts are worked out at per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold; and 
the third table shows the increase or decrease on the second half 
of the year. For the present, the figures may be left to speak for 
themselves. It should be explained, however, in justice to Mr. 
Bradfield, that the tables were in our hands in time to allow of 
their appearing last week, concurrently with the reports of the 
meetings of the Commercial, Brentford, and Wandsworth Com- 
panies; but owing to great pressure on our space, we were reluc- 
tantly compelled to hold them over. 


Chemical Manufacturers and Protection. 


Last week reference was made to the fact that the London 
Chamber of Commerce and the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association 
were petitioning against the Wandsworth and Putney and various 
other Gas Bills in connection with the residuals products powers. 
We have the petitions before us now; and the principal submis- 
sions in them are reproduced in our “ Parliamentary Intelligence.” 
The private manufacturers who are at the back of these petitions 
are asking this Free Trade Government for Protection, and to do 
something that will be opposed to the public interests, and to the 
economy of a statutorily controlled industry, from which, in the 
case of sliding-scale companies, the amount of additional profit 
(no matter its source) is divided between consumers and share- 
holders in the proportion of 5or 6to1. The terms of the petitions 
are not strong. The London Chamber of Commerce and the 
Alkali Manufacturers’ Association claim to represent between 
them the whole of the chemical trade in the Metropolis and the 
provinces; and they allege that their members will be injuriously 
affected by proposals that have, the petitioners do not seem to be 
aware of it, a large amount of precedent to support them. Gas 
companies might well submit that they are injuriously affected by 
such a big combination as the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association. 
Why the private interests of this body should receive greater 
consideration than the public and private interests served by gas 
undertakings is not clearly stated in the petitions. We do not 
find anything beyond reference to the favoured conditions and 
the monopoly of gas undertakings, which is a curious kind of 
“ monopoly ” nowadays with electricity, producer and suction gas, 
coke-ovens, and last, but not least, chemical manufacturers in 
opposition to them. But gas undertakings have to meet this 
varied competition, and Parliament offers them no protection in 
regard to it. The chemical manufacturers cannot therefore ex- 
pect any preferential treatment. It is pretty clear, too, that the 
petitioners have not given proper consideration to the weight and 
meaning of either the words of the model clause applying to the 
manufacture and trading in residual products, or to the clauses 
that are (word for word) precisely the same as those to which 
objection is taken which have received the endorsement of Parlia- 
ment. The fact is the chemical manufacturers are out to kill, if 
possible, a large part of the residuals and chemical business of gas 
companies, and try to get parliamentary protection for the position 
(so to speak) of middlemen between the residuals producers and 
the public. That is not in the interests of economy. 
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Australian Gas Affairs. 

It is gratifying to be able to conclude, from the half-yearly 
meetings of two important Australian Gas Companies which are 
reported in to-day’s issue, that the industry is in as flourishing 
a condition on that side of the world as it is on this. In the case 
of the Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne, there fell to be 
recorded an increase in consumption during 1911 amounting to no 
less than 144 per cent. This, it seems, is not only the largest in- 
crease in any one year since the incorporation of the Company, 
but it makes the sales a record in the history of the undertaking. 
The use of gas for cooking is going up by leaps and bounds; the 
expectations of the Company in this direction having been far 
exceeded. For this result, the regular visits of inspectors are 
held to be largely responsible. Then in the case of gas-fires, too, 
gratifying progress is reported; the sales of these appliances show- 
ing 50 per cent. increase on 1910—mainly due, it is said, to the 
introduction of a newly-designed fire, which can be fitted in 
any modern grate without disturbing the existing arrangements. 
By the use of this fire, consumption is reduced and efficiency in- 
creased. The need for the drawing-up of schemes for extensions 
of plant, on which the Engineer (Mr. P. C. Holmes Hunt) has for 
some time been engaged, will be easily understood, when it is 
pointed out that in the last thirteen years the sales of gas have 
increased by 112 per cent., and within the past five years by 563 
per cent. The consumers will be interested in the foreshadowed 
reduction in the price of gas. The Australian Gaslight Company 
have much the same satisfactory tale to tell. The increase inthe 
quantity of gas sold works out at over 10} per cent.; and an ap- 
plication is to be made to Parliament for an Act to increase the 
capital. Here, it will be seen, the day consumption of gas equals 
46°3 per cent. of the total sales. Those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of many gas undertakings on this side will be able 
to sympathize with the references to higher wages being paid 
by these two Colonial Companies. The increase of £15,000 per 
annum under this head which the Australian Gaslight Company 
find themselves called upon to pay is a heavy addition to the ex- 
penditure. 


Gas Companies’ Progress. 

A convincing little article, which is calculated to prove satis- 
factory reading to those who are already shareholders in the great 
gas companies in and around the Metropolis, and to induce 
others to join the fold, is to be found in the current issue of the 
“Investor’s Chronicle.” The author is Mr. G. M. Gill; and he 
gives a table showing the progress made during the last five years 
by the companies supplying the London district. Lower charges 
for gas and gradual improvement in dividends paid are, it is 
pointed out, not the only directions in which gas undertakings 
have forged ahead; and he adduces facts and figures to show that 
at no time were the fortunes of the industry so flourishing as they 
are at present. The various heads under which the chief im- 
provements have been effected are set forth as follows, and 
are then dealt with in more detail: (1) Lower charge for gas; 
(2) higher dividends; (3) reduced capitalization per unit of out- 
put; (4) increased sales; (5) increase in consumers; (6) economy 
in use of the raw material, coal; (7) improvement in quantity 
and quality of residuals; (8) improved methods of lighting; 
and (9) profit-sharing or co-partnership introduced largely 
among the workmen, with beneficial results. The companies 
dealt with in the table are the Brentford, Commercial, Gaslight 
and Coke, South Metropolitan, South Suburban, Tottenham, and 
Wandsworth. It is shown that in all but one case the price of 
gas is lower now than it was five years ago—the reductions 
ranging from 1d. to 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. Similarly, of course, 
the dividends are higher, with the one exception. Coming to the 
capital per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, this shows an all-round 
reduction ; the differences between 1906 and 1911 being in several 
instances quite considerable. With regard to the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, Mr. Gill remarks that in the five years the con- 
sumers have grown from 502,000 to 690,000; while the amount 
paid in rental of stoves per half year has increased by over 50 per 
cent.—representing additional stoves, and not higher charges. 
In the same period, the make per ton has gone up from 10,300 to 
11,848 cubic feet ; while the net cost of coal has come down from 
5"41d. to 258d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas. Profit-sharing, it s 
interesting to note, the author regards as “ by no means the least 
of the factors which have contributed to the present high degree 
of prosperity which the gas industry has attained,” 





Scientific Training for Industrial Pursuits. 

In an exceedingly interesting paper read at the ordinary 
weekly meeting of the Royal Society of Arts last Wednesday, Mr. 
H. A. Roberts, M.A., the Secretary to the University of Cambridge 
Appointments Board, discussed the eftect of higher education, and 
particularly of education in science, on a young man’s fitness for 
industrial purposes. He began by inquiring if there are enough 
students of a high order to meet the almost overwhelming demands 
of a great industrial community at the present day; and the 
answer, as given alike by practical men and professors, was in 
the negative. How, then, is the supply to be increased? It 
is acknowledged that there exists a certain reserve of ability in 
those strata of society in which, as Mr. Roberts put it, “‘ economic 
opportunity has as yet been scarce.” The utilization of this 
reserve, and the nature of the rewards attendant upon its utiliza- 
tion, are the questions dealt with by him. Modern business is said 
to require more imagination, more adaptability, and a wider out- 
look than was once the case; and there is consequently a tendency 
to employ more highly educated men than formerly. In their 
preparation for practical affairs, Mr. Roberts condemned educa- 
tion by “snippets,” and said it should proceed along one main 
line. “There is,” he said, “a vast amount of possible employment 
in industry for which a scientific education is essential; and 
therefore a boy who is fitted for, and receives, such a scientific 
education has exceptional opportunities. There is not 
only the general world of affairs, now to some extent open at uni- 
versity age to a boy of ability, whatever his training may be, but 
there is the whole field of technical industry, engineering, and 
agriculture.” Having dealt with the training of young men who 
aim definitely at a career on the technical, as opposed to the ad- 
ministrative, side of industry, Mr. Roberts came to the important 
question of supply and demand. Taking the case of industrial 
chemistry, he stated that, speaking broadly, the Cambridge 
Appointments Board were satisfied with the attitude of manufac- 
turers. The Board could, he said, fill more good places than they 
have men for. The number of students reading advanced chem- 
istry doubled last year; and a gratifying feature is the receipt of 
a general order from the managers of great concerns-to report 
whenever a man likely to suit their requirements is ready. 


Some Views on the Subject. 

The foregoing remarks afford only a bare indication of the 
scope of the paper, the subject of which might, as Sir Henry Miers, 
the Chairman at the meeting, put it, have been “ The Supply, the 
Training, and the Placing of the First-Class Man.” He considered 
the Cambridge Board had done a great deal to show other autho- 
rities how the industrial and commercial world could be linked-up 
to the university. Professor Roberts Beaumont remarked that 
systematized science directed to the development or improvement 
of some industrial work or series of processes lay at the very 
foundation of commercial and industrial prosperity ; but unless 
science was directed, he thought it would fail to affect as it should 
do the industry of this country, and would not reach the students 
who wished to prepare themselves for an industrial career. 
Another speaker in the discussion was Mr. F. W. Goodenough, 
who said he considered the reason the door had not been opened 
into the city was that universities had so far failed to realize the 
existence of a “science of business.” He pointed out that there 
is a Chair of Business Science at Harvard, and said the Americans 
are far ahead of us in training men in scientific business adminis- 
tration as distinct from the science needed for manufacture. It 
seems to us that the training of a youth, whether scientific or 
literary, should be directed to fitting him for the exercise of his 
abilities in the sphere in which they will be of the greatest ser- 
vice; or, in more homely phrase, to putting “ the round man into 
the round hole.” Whatever combination of primary, secondary, 
and university education will accomplish this, must be for the ulti- 
mate benefit of mankind. 








Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern District)—We learn 
from the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Geddes) that the first quarterly 
meeting of the Association for the present session will be held on 
Saturday afternoon, in the Masonic Hall, Dunfermline, when Mr. 
R. B. Chalmers, of Aloa, will discourse on “ Facts and Fancies in 
Small Works,” and Mr. Henry Rule, of Kelty, on “ An Experience 
with a Small Gasholder,” both with blackboard illustrations ; and 
Mr. R. J. Philp, of Polmont, will deal with the subject of “ Vertical 
versus Horizontal Retorts.” 
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PERSONAL. 


At the recent half-yearly general meeting of the Colchester Gas 
Company, it was announced that Mr. CHarLEs CoLEMAN, who 
had been Chairman of the Company for twenty-one years, had 
resigned owing to increasing years (he is ninety-two) and failing 
health. He has been succeeded by Mr. Henry Laver. 

As mentioned in “ Notes from Scotland ” last week, five of the 
applicants for the position of Engineer and Manager of the 
Airdrie Gas-Works, in succession to Mr. David Vass, who has 
now taken up his duties in Perth, were selected as being the most 
suitable; and at a special meeting of the Town Council last 
Thursday, Mr. DucaLp Currie, Assistant at the Belfast Gas- 
Works, received the appointment. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas 
Company on Monday last week, Mr. B. R. GREEN was unani- 
mously elected to the position of General Manager and Secretary, 
rendered vacant by the retirement of his father, as announced in 
the “ JourNAL” a fortnight ago, and was heartily congratulated 
by the Chairman (Mr. R. Garraway Rice, J.P.), who referred in 
warm terms to the long and honourable service rendered to the 
Company by Mr. Benjamin Green. 

The article by Mr. WiLL1Am Gapp, on the Ilkeston gasholder 
disaster, which appeared in the “ JournaL” for the 6th ult., bore 
evidence of the writer’s continued keen interest in the special 
branch of gas engineering with which his name has for some 
years been identified. His many friends in the gas profession 
will, we are sure, join with us in congratulating him on having 
last Sunday completed his seventy-fourth year, and in wishing 
him a continuance of good health. 

Readers may remember that Mr. T. J. Busu, the Engineer of 
the Australian Gaslight Company, of Sydney, was on a visit to 
England last year. He was then out of health; and we regret to 
learn that he has not yet been able to resume his duties, after 
upwards of eighteen months’ relief. On his return to Sydney he 
underwent a serious operation, and is now only slowly recovering 
from its effects. We are sure his professional friends in this 
country will unite with us in sympathizing with him, and wishing 
him a speedy restoration. 





-— 


OBITUARY. 








The death occurred on the 16th ult., at his residence at 
Streatham, of Mr. Harry Witkins, formerly Secretary of the 
Lambeth Water Company. Deceased was in his 62nd year. 


We regret to learn of the death last Saturday of Mr. ALFRED 
LAWRENCE, the Chairman of the Rugby Gas Company, of which 
he was a Director some years prior to its incorporation. He was 
heldin the highest esteem by his fellow-townsmen, and was no less 
beloved by his Brethren in Masonry—more especially in the Pro- 
vince of Warwickshire. 

It is reported that Herr D. Louis Mitaau, who retired from the 
position of Manager of the Brunswick Corporation Gas and Water 
Works in 1gor, died on the 18th ult. in his eighty-first year. The 
deceased had been a member of the German Association of Gas 
and Water Engineers since the year 1869, and had sat for some 
years on its Photometric Commission. 

Mr. JAMEs Hart.ey, who has been Water Engineer to the Nelson 
Corporation since 1894, died suddenly at his office on Monday last 
week. When he left home for business he appeared to be in excel- 
lent health and good spirits. Shortly after nine o’clock he was found 
in a dying condition by one of the assistants, and he expired before 
medical aid could be summoned. Mr. Hartley, who was fifty-two 
years of age, was formerly Assistant Water Engineer at Burnley, and 
atter taking up duty at Nelson he carried out several large schemes 
for the Corporation, including reservoirs having a total capacity of 
163 million gallons. At the time of his death, he was engaged in 
supervising the construction of a large reservoir at Ogden, which, 
when completed, will have a capacity of 160 million gallons. 








Diesel Oil-Engines.—In view of the increasing interest which 
is now being taken in these engines, more than usual importance 
attaches for “ JourNAL” readers to the meeting of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers on the 15th inst., when Dr. Rudolf 
Diesel will read a paper on the engine, and direct attention to 
its industrial importance, particularly for Great Britain. 


Prevention of Coal-Dust Explosions.—At a recent meeting of 
the Local Section of the Society of Chemical Industry at the 
Liverpool University, Dr. J. Harger read a paper, in the course of 
which he announced that he had made experiments which justified 
him in declaring that coal-dust explosions could be prevented. 
His experiments proved, he said, that a small reduction of oxygen 
and the addition of a little carbon dioxide was sufficient to render 
coal-dust ignition impossible. The reduction necessarily varied 
with different coal and with the method of working it. If the 
reduction in oxygen was made to 17} per cent., with 3 per cent. 
to 1 per cent. of carbon dioxide, absolute safety was secured, not 
only from coal-dust but from firedamp explosions; also from fires 
of wood or coal in the roads, and from gob fires. 











ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





Electricity Publicity Committee and its Literature—Extracts from 
‘Back Numbers”—Carbonic Acid and Stagnant Air—Meter 
Inaccuracy—Cheap and Nasty—Manchester and Westminster— 
Profit Appropriation—Short-Lived Meters aud Radiators. 


WE understand that Mr. H. B. Renwick has been appointed 
Managing-Director of the Electricity Supply Company that 
hitherto has claimed his official services. On his ascension to 
higher office, he has vacated the chairmanship of the Electricity 
Supply Publicity Committee. We do not blame him, or accuse 
him of running away, as the chairmanship of the Committee must 
have been a thankless sort of task. It was frequently merci- 
lessly pelted from various electrical quarters; its methods (we 
are not surprised at this) were not generally electrically approved ; 
and its literature has been described in terms that suggested it 
was dreadfully invertebrate. Wecannot deny that the last-named 
criticism was justified. As much has been said in these columns; 
and indeed we have gone further, and asserted that the literature 
was misleading and slanderous in certain references to gas. 
Under date of Feb. 22, an additional sample batch of circulars 
has been sent round to those whose custom for them is desired ; 
and the Committee cannot be congratulated on the novelty of the 
circulars, nor upon their avoidance of the characteristic of child- 
ishness, and of, incertain respects, misrepresentation. The Com- 
mittee seem to consider the two main requisites for cultivating 
business among intelligent people are comic sketches, and the 
villifying of gas. They do not appear capable of soaring above 
this sort of thing. 

In one circular before us, the Committee make various well- 
advertised extracts from certain manuals on hygiene, which, we 
venture to think, were produced by the “doctors and sanitary 
pundits” that Sir Ray Lankester must have had in mind in his 
articles in the “ Daily Telegraph” on “Ventilation and Fresh 
Air.” Sir Ray, it will be remembered [ante, p. 493] warned all 
and sundry—thus including the Electricity Publicity Committee— 
against accepting explanations as to the how or why furnished 
by text-books and popular teachers without ensuring that they 
really kept pace with advancing knowledge. In the Committee's 
circular, the recipient is asked to read what doctors, scientists, and 
experts say ; and it is added: “ Gas condemned as seriously un- 
healthy and dangerous.” Poor electric light! To think that it 
should have to crave for business in this way. We read through 
the extracts; and not in a single instance do we find that there is 
any statement as to the nature of the products of combustion, as 
to their “ poisonous ” character, or anything else. Nothing but the 
usual platitudes of “ doctors [only a few] and sanitary pundits ” 
—— and electricians. We see, too, that the “sanitary pundits ” 
talk of the consumption of oxygen by burning gas—unmindful of 
the fact that they themselves consume far more oxygen in their coal 
fires; unmindful of the fact, too, that Nature has provided for all 
the oxygen necessary for humanity and the combustion of fuels in 
her schemes for the comfort and service of mankind. When we 
consider these matters, how silly and void are these commonplaces 
upon which the electricians rely. And how additionally foolish 
are they when their act is compared with the recognition, by such 
men as Sir Ray Lankester, of the knowledge of our times, and not 
of the misconception of a past age—misconception that still resides 
undisturbed in the minds of those whose knowledge has not kept 
pace with the fruits of scientific investigation. Sir Ray Lankester 
has laughed to scorn those who make a “ bogey of carbonic acid 
gas.” ‘Man can tolerate one part of carbonic acid,” he says, “in 
100 of the air he inspires with indifference ; it does him no harm 
whatever, and is negligible, except during muscular exertion. 
iets In rest or sleep, man is actually indifferent to, and in no 
way seriously affected by, as much as 2 or even 3 per cent. of 
carbonic acid in the inspired air.” The authors of the manuals 
of hygiene from which quotation is made by our electrical com- 
petitors either wrote the words quoted before latter-day scientific 
investigation showed them the errors of the past, or they are 
oblivious of what is the new state of knowledge. And the brave 
Electricity Publicity Committee slink behind the bank of error, 
and from their retreat sling the mud that they have discovered 
by assiduous search. 

In Sir Ray Lankester’s latest articles, he shows the importance 
of the movement of air in rooms, and of not allowing it to become 
stagnant. We have on record the complaints of stagnant air in 
places electrically lighted—complaint electrically made even in 
regard to the lecture theatre of the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Sir Ray says that “people often faint in great halls, or 
have to be conducted out of them to the external air.” Why? 
“ Not because of any excess of carbonic acid in the enclosed air, 
but because that air is uniformly warm and ‘ dead ’—that is, free 
from currents and movement.” That is just the difference between 
gas and electric lighting. The former causes air currents and 
movement; the latter does not. In another place, in the same 
article, we read, “as with smells so with stagnant air at a uniform 
temperature. Doctors and sanitary pundits would a few years 
ago have scorned the notion that such acondition could be harm- 
ful, and lead to an intense desire for fresh air; for in those days 
the action of moving currents of air on the skin, and so on the 
nervous system, was not understood.” When will the Electricity 
Publicity Committee discontinue relying upon those who, modern 
science tells them, are behind contemporary knowledge in this 
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matter? We suppose the answer is as long as they find managers 
of electricity undertakings who are probably worse informed, and 
who will pay the price of the circulars—rgs. 6d. per 1ooo—for 
distribution among householders in their areas. There is not 
much credit attaching to shielding oneself behind anybody, though 
he has the title to write “‘ Doctor”? before his name, whose views 
are not supported by the latest scientific research—research that 
probably he has not engaged in, and, if he has, later research 
shows the mistakes of his conclusions. 

We know that electricity meters are not very conscientious 
things ; we know that they detest long journeys, and generally get 
out of order; we know, too, that the officials of electricity con- 
cerns set a very rigid face against the official testing and stamping 
of such meters by independent authorities. Indeed, they go so 
far as to say that, if tested and stamped, by the time the meters 
arrive home again from the testing-station, they might be de- 
ranged. Small wonder the Local Government Board do not care 
about granting loans for these things; small wonder too that con- 
sumers have often to be conciliated when their accounts are sent in. 
An article in “ Electrical Engineering,” in which some figures are 
supplied by Mr. A. T. Bullen, is informative. It sets off by in- 
directly acknowledging the truth. ‘The question of the accuracy 
possible in electricity meters is frequent topic of conversation 
among consumers; and a good deal of misconception appears to 
exist on the subject.” We have not found any great amount of 
misconception as to the possible accuracy; but we have found a 
decent amount of well-founded conception as to the inaccuracy 
of such appliances. Mr. Bullen confirms this, though he intends 
his figures to be interpreted as proving the good character of 
electricity meters. He states that, in a period extending over five 
years, the number of meters tested in a particular supply area 
was 3274. Of these, 2240 were found to be within 3 per cent. of 
accuracy; while 996 were slow or stopped altogether, and 38 were 
fast. This shows that about one-third of the meters in the area 
in question were off the path of rectitude. There is another thing 
notable about electricity meters. They like to be fully employed. 
On light loads, there is a tendency to neglect their duties. 

Like meters, electric radiators are not given to distinguishing 
themselves by a long number of years’ service. Lamps give out, 
and have to be replaced at 4s. apiece ; and four times four are six- 
teen. There is other scope for defect ; and, this being considered, 
it is right and proper there should be a protest against shoddy 
articles being placed on the market that are prone to assist in 
bringing the whole class into disrepute, even for use in autumn 
weather. They do not have to exert any constructional influence 
to earn disrepute during the colder weather ; the weather itself 
does it for them. There is a tendency, however, to bring down 
efficiency and durability in the cause of greater cheapness; ard 
this tells a tale. The manufacturers would like to sell more radi- 
ators; the supply authorities see in the cheaper goods produced 
an extension of the (from their point of view) undesirable replace- 
ment by gas-fires. The “Electrical Times” regrets this tendency 
of manufacturers to impoverish the structure of stoves by inferior 
material. It thinks it should be possible to list a four-lamp radi- 
ator case of simple design, with two switches and holders, but no 
lamps or wiring, for 30s., and yet build it of sound and durable 
material. But what does our contemporary find? That some 
of the patterns of heaters listed at prices approximating to this 
figure, although well designed and most attractive in appearance, 
will not stand the test of time. In these meretricious things, the 
reflector, it is stated, is merely coppered on a zinc or iron base. 
The result is that the heat of the lamps quickly volatilizes the 
copper deposit on the reflector, which is placed close behind them, 
leaving a dull metal surface, which merely absorbs heat, and 
does little or nothing in the way of reflection. This sort of thing 
effectually helps low temperature efficiency to bring about disgrace 
and displacement. 

Some of our contemporaries are protesting against the Man- 
chester Corporation Gas Committee being the public lighting 
authority of the city. We have a preference for independent street 
lighting authorities, which preference has become very hardened by 
experience in other places. To be consistent, our contemporaries 
should at once start a general campaign against the electric light- 
ing committees of quite a large number of local authorities being 
also the street-lighting committees. Where the gas and electricity 
undertakings are both municipal, there is generally sufficient 
power on both committees to balance matters in the council; but 
where a municipal electricity supply committee are also constituted 
the street-lighting committee, and a gas company are in competi- 
tion, a state of injustice and of preference arises that should be 
avoided in the street-lighting or any other public business. We 
know of instances in which the tenders of local gas companies 
have come first before the electric lighting committee as the 
street-lighting committee; and the tender to themselves has con- 
sequently been of quite a lower order. Nothing more anomalous 
in local government could possibly be found. Therefore, we ask 
the writer of the words in the “ Electrician,” “ anything short of 
an independent lighting authority would surely be prejudicial to 
the interests of any town,” and “Meteor” of the “ Electrical 
Times,” who says “it is obvious there must be equal representa- 
tion of both departments, and that the neutrals must be genuinely 
impartial,” to use their influence in assisting to stamp out the 
vicious phase of municipal administration complained of. They 
might at the same time point out to those electricians who write 
newspapers that morality demands that the old Westminster 

gures for discarded street lamps should not be palmed off, in 





current controversy, as representing the figures of to-day, but the 
new ones obtained with the higher efficiency gas-lamps should 
be given. They might also insist that, in fairness, it should be ex- 
plained that the cause of the existence of so many arc lamps in 
the district of the defunct St. George’s (Hanover Square) Vestry 
is due to a contract entered into by that body just before they 
expired, and which contract has been regretted ever since— 
latterly by the Chairman who presided at the meeting at which 
this inglorious piece of business was transacted. This point is 
mentioned in connection with a communication, signed “C. G.S.,” 
that has. appeared in the “ Manchester City News.” If electri- 
cians really want to be honest in this matter, and desire to quote 
the latest figures of Mr. J. W. Bradley, the Engineer of the City 
of Westminster, they will find them in the “ JourNaL” for Jan. 16 
last (pp. 131, 157). 

The Brighton Town Council have determined to take £3000 
from the profits of the electricity undertaking in aid of the rates. 
There is no objection whatever to this, so long as profit appro- 
priation ends when the ratepayers have received back the finan- 
cial sustenance that the undertaking has drawn from them in the 
past. To the repayment of the debt, the ratepayers are fairly 
entitled; and its should be a point of honour with the manage- 
ment to see the debt discharged. The Gas Company, as rate- 
payers, have been contributors to the support of the electricity 
undertaking ; and therefore we look with some amusement upon 
the argument of one worthy councillor who was opposed to the 
allocation of the £3000 to the rates, and with whom we have a 
large amount of sympathy, that, by taking the sum named for the 
relief of the rates, the Council “ would be helping to pay the rates 
on the Gas Company’s premises.” We are absolutely with him 
on the question of principle; but right is right, and the payment 
of debts is honourable. Other members of the Council showed 
their aversion to subsidizing the rates at the expense of the con- 
sumers; but, as in other municipal quarters, the profit appro- 
priators gained the day. If they would appropriate only until the 
succour received from the general body of ratepayers had been 
wiped out, we should be with them; but otherwise we are tooth 
and nail against the wrong principle. There is another strong 
financial argument in opposition to appropriation applying to the 
Brighton electricity undertaking, and not to it only. Here is an 
electricity concern with a capital of upwards of £824,000; and it 
has a reserve of under £13,000! Inthe interests of sound finance, 
rainy days, and the protection of the ratepayers, this reserve 
ought not to stand so low as it is. 

The Southampton Corporation have been gently reprimanded 
by Mr. T. C. Ekin, of the Local Government Board, for appro- 
priating electricity profits in aid of the rates while they were ask- 
ing for loans on short-lived appliances required for the electricity 
undertaking. Electric motors, radiators, and meters have com- 
paratively short and chequered careers; and for these purposes 
the Corporation asked to be allowed to borrow £3000—just the 
sum the Electricity Department have promised to contribute to 
the rates this year. The eyebrows of the Inspector were surely 
arched in astonishment; and he said that the Local Government 
Board were opposed to sanctioning loans for any such purposes. 
The Chairman of the Electricity Committee pleaded with him. 
The rates are very high, he said; and the Council want to take 
something out of an enterprise which is working at a profit. If 
the enterprise is working at a profit, it is not contributing to 
making the rates high, except probably through the public light- 
ing charges. However, the Inspector considered it very wrong of 
the department to throw away its surplus profits in this way, and 
characterized it as a bit of back-sliding on its part. He advised 
the Committee to sit tight, and not let the Corporation commit 
these depredations. The dictum of the Inspector is correct after 
a certain point is reached; and the point is as to how much the 
electricity undertaking is indebted to the ratepayers for mainten- 
ance. If any, when the debt is paid off, then there ought to be 
a sternly set face against the appropriation of profits. While, 
however, this advice is being given to electricity undertakings 
through the Local Government Board inspectors, what is going 
to be the policy of the Board with regard to the abolition or 
limitation of gas-profit appropriation ? 








Glover-West Vertical Retorts. 


During the last few months the adoption of Glover-West 
vertical retorts has been extensive, and plants of varying capaci- 
ties are to be installed at a number of gas-works. A reconstruc- 
tion of the carbonizing plant at the Elswick Gas-Works of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company includes a Glover-West 
installation capable of producing approximately 2} million cubic 
feet of gas per 24 hours; and at the Hollinwood Gas-Works of 
the Oldham Corporation an existing horizontal retort-house is to 
be reconstructed to accommodate a plant capable of producing 
approximately 2 million cubic feet of gas per 24 hours, Other 
installations for which contracts have been placed include the gas- 
works at: Blackpool, } million; Heywood, } million; Bridgwater, 
$ million; Stockholm, 1} millions; Bergen (Norway), million. 


_— 





At the Society of Arts to-morrow, Mr. T. Thorne Baker will 
read a paper on “ Some Modern Problems of Illumination: The 
Measurement and Comparison of Light Sources,” 
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IN THE HALF YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1ro11. 
Compiled by Mr. F. J. BRADFIELD, the Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company. 
— owe maneeites, Commercial. Brentford. Wandsworth. a. a Tottenham. | 
ee aa —- a ——— ¥ 
le . . . « « thousands | 12,966,208 | 6,455,939 1,642,839 | 1,469,815 592, 797 731,561 812,224 
Increase or decrease. . . . . . per cent. 4°77 2°62 3°42 5°07 8°31 5O1 6°18 
Gas made per tonofcoal . . . . cubicfeet | 11,926 12,044 12,455 11,614 12,020 11,787 12,196 
- »  pergallonofoil. ... ” 461 fe 425 370 360 = 429 
Gas unaccountedfor. . . per cent. 7°81 | o'lo 5°38 5°39 4°99 1°83 2°42 
Coke made for sale per ton ‘of coal . cwt. 10°05 9°64 10°63 10°75 10°32 Io°II 900 1 
Tar made pertonof coal... . galls. 9°56 9°76 10°04 es 10°23 9°47 10°65 i 
Liquor made per ton of coal . . . galls., 8 oz. 36°20 40°38 39°23 30°29 35°98 38°75 35°00 
Percentage of coke used asfuel . . . . . . 20°59 21°95 14°93 14°05 17°40 15°74 23°33 
Capital expended per 1000 cubic feet sold during s. d. : i Ti a s. d. s. d. ae B; di s -@; 
the pastyear. . . cae eSo s. © II 3°32 8 3°03 8 897 8 004 6 8:68 8 4°33 8 4°49 
Price charged per 1000 cubicfeet . . .. 2|7 & 2/2 2 2 24 27 I 9 2% 3 
CosTs PER 1000 Cusic FEET oF Gas SOLD 
; Revenue Accounts. d. d. d. d. d, d. d. 
DO Sk ee ee 12°84 12°49 12°88 14°63 12°96 14°90 13°62 
Less residuals—Coke . . . . +» + + + 5°89 6°46 : 5°16 4°96 7°15 7°91 4°64 
nee + 5s ss & # & 0°44 O17 0°24 0°04 0°23 0°29 o*r5 
Tar. : 1°25 1°39 1°16 1°17 1°39 1°23 1°04 
Amm. liq. "and sulph. ‘amm. 218 2°42 1°75 1°53 = By 2°62 1°37 
Total residuals. . . 9°76 10°44 8°31 7°70 10° 61 12°05 7°20 
Net forcoals . . .| 3°08 | 2°05 4°57 6°94 2°35 2°84 6°41 y 
MANUFACTURE — 
Salaries . . ee ae ee 0°30 0°57 0°42 o'41 0°16 0°57 0°32 
Wages—carbonizing . een ae? 8 wo Ls 1°79 1°63 1°48 1°54 2°09 1°24 1°40 
ES EOE Sa a ede ee ee 0°26 0°96 0°27 0°25 025 o'12 0°40 
Repairs—plant. . .... +. ++: -s. 4°40 4°10 5°02 4°59 581 6°69 5 29 ; 
Net manufacture. . 9°83 9°31 11°76 13°74 10°66 11°46 “13 82 
DIsTRIBUTION— 
Wages and salaries . . eee I'00 0°78 o'7I 1°52 1°03 iy 0°94 
Repairs— Mains and services, &e.. 1°52 1°28 Il5 2°48 1°82 1°63 4°74 
m Meters and prep. meters and fittings 1°83 2°94 1°97 0°89 1°35 3°88 1°26 
au Stoves—ordinary and prepayment . 1°40 1°43 1°49 0°97 1°08 O° ail ° 
Total net manufacture and distribution . 15°58 15°74 17°08 19°60 15°95 19°05 20°76 
Public lamps—lighting and mpiane on a 0°49 0°61 0°35 0°59 0°60 0°67 0°71 
Rents, rates, and taxes. . . ee 2°99 2°06 2°13 2°00 I'ol 1°74 1°58 
MANAGEMENT— 
Directors, auditors, and salaries euiaiit ) 0°25 0°28 0°38 0°53 0°61 0°76 0°42 
Collectors. . . : 2 0°48 0°58 o°7I 0°55 0°40 0°53 0°53 
Stationery and general charges ons, Se 0°23 0°57 0°44 0°28 0°39 o'41 0°45 
RROUCMEEEEOY SS ws) se a Sw we OSS 0°31 1°00 0°49 os 0°36 0°53 0°50 
Baddebts . .. ; 8: be, Gib BS Oe ols 0°07 0°08 o'llr 0°03 0°04 0°06 
Law and parliamentary charges Pa. eerie use 0°05 0°07 0°03 0°18 nie 0°04 0°06 
Superannuations . . pi eee ke 0°49 0°27 0°22 0°32 o'17 0°33 0°07 
Sundries. . .. 0°04 0°02 0'02 oor o°o1 ae oe 
Total expenditure (less residuals). . . 21°06 21°27 21°93 24°17 iam ~ 19°53 Yj 24°10 25°14 
~~ 30°37 26°06 27°53 31°06 21°36 29°41 27°29 
Rentals—Meters and prep. meters and fittings 2°33 2°97 2°50 3°04 3°25 0°95 2°01 
Stove. . . ape 1°04 I'Ig 1°52 0°83 I°I3 1°46 3°38 
Incand. mantle maintenance —e. ie ee o*10 ie 0°16 ee o'18 
ee OE EL OE ae oe 0°09 0°06 o°ol ool o"19 0°04 0°02 
Total—Gaas, rentals, &c. 4  e 83 30°28 31°66 34°94 “26-09 31° 86 32°88 
Balance, being profit . . .... + 2s 12°77 gol 9°72 10°76 6°56 7°75 7°74 
Dividend and interest . . ....+.. -. 10°85 7°74 9°46 6°25 5°99 7°02 6:00 
ER Oe ais bt Ge Se WS ho ei eke ee I'92 * 1°27 0°26 4°51 0°57 0°73 1°74 
: a EY Tes ae Ee Sb eenilf i _ 
Contributions to funds out of surplus. . . . 0°65* oe m6 ee oe a 0'03t 
Sundries. ek S id s. d. a. aa. a sal s. d. S. -d. 
Coals cost perton . A a a SO ere I2 10°83 I2 3°13 13 8°87 as 12 4°88 14 2°08 15 4°41 
Coke realized per ton of coal . PS et dt One 6 8°94 6 4°01 7 6°04 6 5°33 8 2°27 7 6:28 6 3°55 
Coke __,, ” e126: ke ed ee RE 13 1°65 14 1°35 II 11°84 15 10 36 14 10°57 13 8°23 
Per Yard, Per Yard. Per Chal. 
Breeze ,, er eae: 5 2°91 I 4°73 3 5°90 2 9°62 3 4°59 2 7°88 1 828 
Tar realized per gallon Briley ie sh ten we we o 1°78 o 1°68 © 1°70 oO 1°39 o 1°70 o 1°49 oO 1°42 
Amm. liquor, &c., realized per butt. . is 7 5°42 6 4°28 6 11°89 7 102 6 3°75 6 11°32 5 8°43 
Percentage of stoves at rental toconsumers. . 68-00 88-00 62°00 aie 88-00 85°00 41°00 
», bad debts on total receipts. . . 0°34 oO'17 o'Ig 0°25 0°08 0°09 o°l4 
~_ profit per cent. on eodinary cope . 6:02 6°54 5°60 17°13 7°24 6°40 7°53 
ne penny variation equals in half year . . .| £54,026 26, 68 612 2470 048 3384 
Carb. water gas, per cent. on total make. . . 21 é fl il f ed é 31 . oq) ane ‘ 28 : 
° Insurance and redemption funds, + Insurance fund. a 
Iluminants and Hygiene.—Readers may remember that a | trial and social occupations, and, if possible, to determine the con- 
Committee has been appointed by the Minister of the Interior in | nections between unsuitable illuminants and short sight or other 
France to decide as to the most hygienic form of artificial illumi- | defects of vision. Referring to this matter, “ The Times” points 
nation. The Committee are to report on the general effects of | out that experience of industrial work in red and green illumina- 
artificial light on health, and to frame simple rules as to the best | tion indicates that, whereas red light causes the workpeople to 
means of applying the ordinary systems of lighting to variousindus- | become anemic, green light produces little deleterious effect. 
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% 
IN THE HALF YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 1rg11. 
Compiled by Mr. F. J. BRADFIELD, the Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company. 
ooo aa ia a... Commercial. | Brentford. | Wandsworth. a. Tottenham. 
, Gassold. .... . . . + . thousands| 12,518,777 | 6,147,935 1,652,199 1,463,479 568,176 723,022 826,704 
Increase or decrease. . . ... r cent, Dec. 0°96 Dec. 2°45 Dec. 1°27 2S 1‘61 5°57 4°30 
Gas made per ton of coal cubic feet’ 11,843 12,392 12,822 12,131 12,017 12,182 12,781 
» 9» pergallonofoil. . 447 5% 428 361 354 ae 381 
F Gas unaccounted for. . ... per cent. 5°73 4°68 6:00 8°14 5°02 7°17 8°86 
; Coke made for sale per ton of coal . cwt. 10°02 9°45 10°72 10°84 10°03 10°04 g'00 
Tar made pertonofcoal ... . galls. 9°64 9°71 10°06 ie It‘I7 9°14 9°85 
Liquor made per ton of coal . galls, 8 oz. 35°20 39°61 37°24 37°94 31°27 40°31 30°00 
Percentage of coke usedasfuel . . . .. . 20°93 23°54 14°21 13°45 19°71 16°35 25°00 
Capital expended per 1000 cubic feet sold during s d, a Se i: s. d. % ¢. s Se 
the past year. . . . - ws eas II 4°16 8 4°35 8 9°65 8 0°87 6 9°07 8 ror 8 4°51 
Price charged per tooo cubic feet . 2/7 & 2/2 a2 ae 217 & 2/5 Ig 204 2 3 
Costs PER 1000 CuBIc FEET OF Gas SOLD 
Revenue Accounts. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Cone OU;SG. 3 6 ok 6) 4 I1'98 11°96 12°43 13°95 13°18 15°15 13°70 
Less residuals—Coke and breeze 6°12 6°64 5°29 4°72 7°19 8°13 4°57 
OMe 8 os eh ss 1°29 1°44 1°44 ¥°22 I'go 1°53 1°30 
Amm., liq. and sulph. amm. 1°99 2°65 1°66 1°28 1°70 2°73 1°35 
Total residuals . 9°40 10°73 8°39 7°22 10°79 12°39 7°22 
Net for coals 2°58 1°23 4°04 6°73 2°39 2°76 6°48 
MANUFACTURE— 
Salaries piers ° 0°31 Q'61 0°40 o'4t 0°22 0°57 0°29 
Wages—carbonizing . ° A, @ os 2°04 1°87 1°61 1°59 2°11 1°30 1°35 
é PUSRCREIOR, . os a 0°36 0°84 o'17 0°24 0°27 0°25 0°35 
Repairs—plant . . . . . +. + « » 3°96 5°02 5°42 5°62 5°59 4°42 5°73 
; Net manufacture . . 9°25 9°57 11°64 14°59 | 10°58 9°30 14°20 
DIsSTRIBUTION—- 
Wages and salaries ..... . 1'07 0°82 0°72 1°69 1°16 I'I9 0°95 
Repairs—Mains and services, &c.. . . . . 5°91 1°67 0°98 2°85 1°86 1°56 4°83 
9 Meters and prep. meters and fittings 1°99 2°85 1°92 1°42 1°32 2°92 0°95 
‘5 Stoves—ordinary and prepayment . 1°70 1°43 1°46 118 I'rl 1°68 sa 
Total net manufacture and distribution . 15°72 16°34 16°72 21°73 | 16°03 16°65 20°93 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing 0°60 0°69 0°40 0°56 | 0°63 1°02 0°69 
Rents, rates, GMa taxes . «6 . . 6 8 3°25 | 2°15 2°20 2°05 1°03 I'go 1°53 
MANAGEMENT— 
Directors, auditors, and salaries (secretary, &c.) 0°27 0°27 0°33 0°54 0°65 0°74 0°44 
Collectors ee a a ar eee er 0°50 0°60 0°72 0°60 0°45 0°55 0°54 
Stationery and general charges 0°27 o'61 0°33 0°31 0°37 0°58 0°54 
Profit-sharing . . . . jae 0°35 0°62 o'51 “s o°51 0°66 0°49 
Bad debts ee ee oOr12 0°08 0°08 o°14 | 0°04 oll 0°05 
Law and parliamentary charges . 0°04 0°03 0°04 o 16 o'21 0°09 O'l4 
Superannuations . ... . ; 0°52 0°30 0°24 0°32 o'18 0°67 0°09 
SOUGRERS iS phe. 4) So eis ey, ae o'13 | oor ool ool ool ie ae 
———-— | Paneer mol | - ae ee SS 
Total expenditure (less residuals) . 21°97 | 21°70 21°58 | 26°42 | 20°II 22°97 25°44 
’ Gas ia OT nO eae ee ee 30°34 | 25°70 27°63 29°87 | 21°40 28°44 27°22 
\ Rentals—Meters and prep. meters and fittings 2°73 3°04 2°94 337 | 3°58 0°98 2 04 
: a A ee ar eee I°I2 | x27 1°55 0°88 I'I9g I'51I 3°51 
Incand. mantle maintenance . . | oe [os Ce) os 0°23 ee 018 
NESORMAMBGNR: <5 Os. vs) 6. 8. stil Soe 0°09 | 0°06 oor ool | o'2I1 0°04 0°02 
Total—Gas, rentals, &c.  . 34°28 | 30°07 32°06 34°13 | 26°61 30°97 32°97 
Balance, being prokt 2... 4% 6. - « 6s 12°51 | 8°37 10°48 77s | 6°50 8:00 7°53 
Dividend and interest . . . ....- II‘l4 | 8-12 9°36 T5r 6°30 7°10 5°94 
Surplus... a eee 137 | 025 12 o14 | 020 | 090 1°59 
Contribution to funds out of surplus 0°84* | se | oe o*29+ 
Sundries. S.-i S: .d: Bie Ge S$... d. S.- ds 3 a. | Sd. 
Coals OOS Merten: 6s es ee a ol Se 3°30 II 7°45 13 4°79 oa 12 691 tq 31°34 | 34 327 
Coke realized pertonof coal. . . . 6 967 6 4°14 7 5°84 Go 773 8 0°34 7 “gt 6 2°94 
Coke Ae az Sten Sas “er (Sie 13 7°05 13 5°06 13 11°56 12 3°14 16 0°00 14 7°54 13 10°55 
Per Yard. Per Yard, Per Chal. 
Breeze re 3 5 063 I 0°03 2 5°42 2 5°94 2 5°80 2 885 E 262 
Tar realized per gallon. . . . . o 1°92 Oo 1°93 Oo 2°51 o 1°58 o 216 | o 1°87 o 1°87 
Amm. liquor, &c., realized per butt. 7 3°66 7 0°90 7 O14 5 2°23 6 894 | 6 9°88 6 9°25 
Percentage of stoves at rental to consumers . 72°00 89°00 63°00 an 88-00 | 86°00 44°00 
Aes » bad debts on total receipts . 0°27 og 0°20 0°34 ovrl 0°25 O°12 
Net profit per cent. on ordinary capital 5°62 5°67 6°17 11°85 6°95 6°56 7°40 
\ One penny variation equals in half year £52,162 £25,616 £6884 £6098 £2367 £3012 £3444 
Carb. water gas, per cent. on total make . . . 23°10 a 32°29 35°44 18°38 cise 31°63 
* Insurance and redemption funds and depreciation investment. + Insurance fund. 
‘ Mr. H. D. Ellis’s Loan Collection of Antique Silver Plate at | tion of it has been withdrawn. Included in it is the collection of 
South Kensington.—Many “ JournaL” readers are aware that | Fourteenth to Seventeenth Century spoons, which illustrate not 
: Mr. H. D. Ellis, formerly Secretary of the Commercial Gas Com- | only the work of London and the well-known Provincial assay 
: pany, is the possessor of a very fine collection of antique silver | towns, but also that carried on in many obscure localities scattered 
; oe, which has been on exhibition during the past ten years in | throughout the kingdom. Mr. Ellis’s researches brought to light 
5 Loan Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South | many country towns—some now decayed and of very humble 
’ ensington. We learn from “ The Times” that a great por- ! rank—in which the silversmith’s industry was formerly pursued. 
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COMPARATIVE WORKING RESULTS OF THE LONDON AND FOUR SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES 


TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASES OR DECREASES IN THE HALF YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 1910. 


[The figures in heavy type show the decreases.] 
Compiled by Mr. F. J. BRADFIELD, the Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company. 





























































































































_— Semin ont nannies. Commercial. | Brentford. | Wandsworth, ll Tottenham, 
S| a . thousands} 120,798 154,811 21,220 31,790 9,018 38,185 34,096 
Increase . : 8. ». »° oo Spe oent, 3:96 3:23 4°42 5°20 1:98 5°22 "24 
Gas made per ton of coal . . « Cubic feet 141 368 426 506 498 136 395 
» « pergallonofoil, ... & 22 ac 16 2 7 Me 5Y 
Gas unaccounted for. . . » percent. 23 "09 04 *50 ‘ol 1°95 ‘71 
Coke made for sale per ton of coal . cwt. 08 *30 63 16 55 °39 *20 
Tar made per tonofcoal . , ‘ galls. ‘27 ‘08 *35 ee 2°17 86 °72 
Liquor made per ton of coal . galls, 8 oz. 03 38 “10 5°65 "18 ‘71 °° 
Percentage of coke usedasfuel . . . + « . +38 2-48 3:43 1:20 4°34 3°26 1:02 
Capital expended per 1000 cubic feet sold during d. d. d. d. d. ¥ od d. 
PRM BON Sr erp sas o> o> +16. S 3 30 "09 1:03 0:42 0°45 6°47 1-14 
2:00 
Price charged per 1000 cubic feet . . «6 . 1:00 ; & 2:00 1:00 1-00 1:00 
CosTs PER 1000 CuBic FEET oF Gas SOLD 
Revenue Accounts. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Genlseilihe: ss es 8 ae he +23 99 36 1:03 07 “42 "50 
Less residuals—Coke and breeze . . . "31 *40 *46 17 *30 rao 23 
eS nen ee ae 24 °25 "34 *I4 *86 *31 °45 
Amm, liq. and sulph, amm. 14 *3I ‘IO "19 06 *41 OZ 
Total residuals. , *69 “96 *90 *50 1°22 1°07 "66 
Net forcoals . . "92 1:95 1:26 1°53 ob 29° 1:49 rf 16 
ManuFacturE— 
Salaries . . Soe ae he ee ee ‘ol 07 ‘ol ‘or ‘07 "ot ‘Ol 
WwW ages—carbonizing ee eee *20 16 ‘ol “04 27 23 bs 
eG Se wee Sb) oe "05 26 “02 *02 "02 07 Ol 
oS SS a a "04 ‘oI "88 26 | 08 1-41 48 
Net manufacture . 62 1-45 38 180 | 155 3:05 1-66 
DistTrRIBUTION— 05 
Wages and salaries. . . pe eh ‘08 *06 "03 ‘17 | "18 *04 i 
Repairs—Mains and services, &e. 05 "45 *06 *40 55 "22 ‘55 
“ Meters and prep. meters and fittings ‘05 ‘10 ‘01 *I0 | "18 “SI 20 
* Stoves—ordinary and prepayment . ‘II 08 ‘II *30 | 14 ‘06 + 
Total net manufacture and distribution . 43 1-12 19 1°37 | 114 2-22 1°36 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing . . . '07 ‘10 "04 ‘06 | "03 "26 - 
Rents, rates, and taxes . .. +... » *25 *40 "37 *05 ‘08 12 
MANAGEMENT— | ; 
Directors, auditors, and salaries aeiin &c.) ‘ol ‘or 04 ‘ol | *02 07 - 
Collectors . . be Ge ‘ol 02 "03 °05 | "03 “02 ‘0 
Stationery and general charges 05 ‘08 ‘09 "05 ‘OI ‘08 ei 
Profit-sharing . . . . . "04 ‘Ol *04 * | ‘17 *03 —_ 
Bad debts . oy winisiae 04 ‘01 *06 *03 Ol "o7 ase 
Law and parliamentary charges oe oe - 05 *06 “II “14 "Or as 
Superannuations , . « »« » »« «© « » ‘oI "05 oe ‘ol ‘ol “34 
RORIES 5. 6-“sebh oh. See es, « o"9 + | isi dg 

Total expenditure (/ess residuals). . 04 ‘71 "16 1:21 | “66 1:40 1°35 

ao 96 ol 02 | «198 | 1-00 1-01 ‘93 
Rentals—Meters and prep. meters and fittings 24 04 *08 34 "05 03 "03 
Stove. . Sop ‘O7 "09 "IO *O4 *O4 "06 "03 
Incand. mantle maintenance . os ee ‘OI ee | ‘It, oe oe 
Miscellaneous . . . . « hie 02 *4 ‘oI ‘OI | ‘03° : 

Total—Gas, rentals, &c. . . 67 | "04 “18 | 1:59 | ‘77 98 "86 
Balance, being profit... . +s +s +s -» "63 | °75 *02 | 38 | “ll fd 4 
Dividend and interest . . . 2. «© os « 15 ‘22 *08 *12 "08 "42  — 
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Internal Combustion Engines and Gas-Producers.—We have 
received from the publishers, Messrs. Charles Griffin and Co., 
Limited, of Exeter Street, Strand, a work bearing the above title, 
It is partly a transla- 
tion (by the first-named gentleman and Mr, E, Adams-Ray), and | 


by Messrs. C. W. Askling and E. Raesler. 


partly an adaptation of the authors’ book on the same subject 
which was published in Swedish in 1909. The present work has 
been divided between the two authors—one dealing with pro- 
ducers and the other with engines. 
bined labours will appear in a subsequent issue. 


A fuller notice of their com- 
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A LARGE INSTALLATION OF VERTICALS. 


Woodall-Duckham Retorts for Birmingham. 

Durina the speech-making which followed the recent annual 
dinner of the staff of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment (an account of which will be found in another part of 
this issue), Sir Hallewell Rogers, the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, made the announcement that it had been decided to 
instal, as an experis: at, vertical retorts at the Windsor Street 
Gas-Works. 


We learn that an order has been given to the Woodall-Duck- 
ham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction Company, Limited, 
for a complete installation of 22 settings of continuously working 
vertical retorts on the Woodall-Duckham system. There will be 
four retorts in each setting (or 88 retorts in all) ; and they will be 
in two lines of two benches, with six settings in each of two of the 
benches, and five settings in each of the other two. The total 
capacity of the installation, at 5 tons of coal per retort, will be 
(say) 450 tons per 24 hours, with a yield of 5 million cubic feet of 
gas. ‘These vertical retorts will take the place of some of the 
existing horizontal retorts. 

The contract, it may be mentioned, also includes complete coal 
and coke handling plant. That for the coal will consist of a 
waggon-tipping arrangement on the Babcock and Wilcox prin- 
ciple; the coal being brought into the works in railway waggons 
and tipped into the coal-breaker hoppers, from which it will be 
taken by gravity bucket conveyors encircling the end of the house, 
and fed on to tipping tray conveyors running over the coal-bunkers 
on the tops of the settings. The coke-handling arrangements are 
to comprise a complete scheme of runways. The coke will be 
discharged from the retorts into skips, which will run along rails 
(constructed under each line of retorts, and connected at the 
ends), and carry it out into the coke yard. 

It is stated that this is the largest order for an installation of 
vertical retorts that has yet been given in the United Kingdom. 


—<=>- 


GAS SUPPLY TO THE SUBURBS OF HANOVER. 





Mr. William Anderson, the Engineer and Manager of the Han 
over works of the Imperial Continental Gas Association, gave an 
account of the supply of gas to the suburbs of Hanover at a recent 
meeting in Osnabriick of the Association of Gas and Water Engi- 
neers of Lower Saxony. We take the following notes from the 
“ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung.” 


Mr. Anderson referred first to the advantages which a supply of 
gas presented to an outlying village or suburb, in the direction of 
promoting its attractiveness to new residents and its development. 
The consequent growth of the population reacted on the gas con- 
sumption in the suburb, and the cost of laying the gas-main to it 
was soon recouped to the gas undertaking by the growing output 
of gas. In cases where the distance was such that it was unlikely 
that the sales of gas would suffice to pay the ordinary interest and 
redemption charges on the main from the town, the local autho- 
rity of the suburb would often bear the cost of the main in order 
that a supply of gas might be secured at the price prevailing in the 
town districts, and would frequently grant the gas undertaking a 
concession for a long period. 

a he gas-works at Hanover are at about the centre of the district 
supplied; and it has not yet been found necessary to use high- 
pressure mains for the supply of any of the suburbs. Linden, on 
the opposite side of the River Leine, has a population of 85,000, 
and has hitherto been supplied from the Hanover Gas-Works. A 
separate works is now, however, being erected for Linden, and 
shortly that town and Hanover will each have a distinct system 
of gas supply. The suburbs supplied from Hanover will then in- 
clude almost all lying within a radius of 7} miles from the gas- 
works, At present the gasholder pressure suffices for distribution 
even to the most outlying districts; but it may soon prove neces- 
sary to lay three special mains straight through the town to the 
points on the outskirts where the consumption is highest. These 
mains would at first be fed at the ordinary gasholder pressure, 
and connected through valves with the distributing system at the 
outlying points. Ultimately, of course, the pressure on the special 
mains could be increased. It has seemed preferable to supply the 
suburbs generally through mains at ordinary rather than at high 
Pressure, because at the former they may be tapped for domestic 
supplies at any number of points en route. The district supplied 
from the Hanover Gas-Works, exclusive of Linden, contains some 
350,000 inhabitants ; and the continuous increase in gas con- 
Sumption in the district is a very satisfactory feature. 














a London and Southern District Junior Gas Association will 
Po Saturday, the 16th inst., visit the works of the James Keith and 
ackman Company, Limited, in Holloway Road, N. A business 
Frida will be held at the Westminster Technical Institute on 
Cc k ay, the 29th inst., when Mr, F, Caudwell, of the Gaslight and 
Oke Company, will read a paper entitled the “ Uses of Gas for 
omestic and Industrial Purposes.” 





HIGH-PRESSURE SUPPLY ON THE CONTINENT. 


Adoption in Alsace. 

In his capacity of Manager of the Société d’Exploitation d’Usines 
4 Gaz pour |’Alsace-Lorraine, M. Gastun Kern, formerly Manager 
of the Strasburg Gas-Works, and the author of the interesting 
history of the rise and progress of gas supply in the city which 
was noticed in the “ JouRNAL” two years ago, has lately been 
devoting his attention to the subject of the distribution of com- 
pressed gas in rural districts. His views on the matter were 
embodied in a contribution to the “ Bulletin” of the Société des 
Sciences, Agriculture, et Arts de la Basse-Alsace, of which he is 
President ; and it has been reprinted as a pamphlet. The follow- 
ing is an epitome of its contents. 


M. Kern begins by remarking that ten years ago the problem 
of the distribution of gas in rural districts was capable of only one 
solution—viz., the erection of small gas-works for each of the 
places concerned, unless they happened to be in the vicinity of a 
large gas-lighted town. Now, however, there are two ways of 
dealing with the difficulty—either by having district gasholders 
filled at high or low pressure from central works, or by sending 
from these works compressed gas, and distributing it by means 
of pressure-reducing governors placed on the outskirts of each 
locality. The author examines these systems in detail. He 
points out that the erection of a gasholder is a costly affair, while 
careful watch has to be kept over it. At the same time, there is 
the advantage that district holders can be filled in a few hours 
from any central works with gas at either high or low pressure. 
However, to assist in the passing of gas from one holder to 
another, or to reduce the diameter of long connecting-pipes, which 
are expensive, recourse is now being had to boosters connected 
with a pipe of small diameter charged with gas under high pres- 
sure. This method was applied in New York in 1872, in order to 
send gas from one holder into another. Twenty-five years after, 
M. Zollikofer, then Manager of the gas-works at Metz, conceived 
the idea of having a similar installation. It was carried out afew 
years later, and was the first application of the system of high- 
pressure gas supply on the Continent. M. Kern remarks here that, 
as the question of who is entitled to the honour of priority in the 
introduction of this innovation has been much discussed, it is only 
just to point out that Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, then of Sheffield, 
in the year 1898 contributed a paper to the Institution of Gas 
Engineers on the “ High-Pressure System of Distribution.”* Very 
little notice was taken of it, however, on the Continent. It is to 
Mr. F. H. Shelton, of Philadelphia, that the merit is due of having, 
in a communication to the International Gas Congress held in 
Paris in 1900,} directed the attention of people engaged in the gas 
industry in Europe to the possibility of reducing the cost of distri- 
bution by the employment of high pressures. Mr. Shelton dealt 
with the subject at considerable length, and laid great stress upon 
the point that “ the output of gas may be doubled by quadrupling 
the pressure.” As frequently happens, the Americans took the 
initiative, and, without going into too many calculations, began to 
experiment on a large scale with a matter which people on the 
Continent were afraid to attempt on a small one. 

Having dealt with the formule bearing upon the flow of gas 
in pipes, and cited some examples from America, M. Kern pro- 
ceeds to deal with the applications of high-pressure gas in Europe. 
The first installation worthy of being called distribution of gas to 
a distance has been in operation since 1903 in the valley of the 
Rhine, above the Lake of Constance. The central station is at 
St. Margrethen, and from it gas is sent in two different directions. 
Since its establishment, it has been extended, and it now supplies 
38,900 inhabitants by means of 14 miles of high-pressure mains. 
The gas is delivered into a series of district holders, or else is 
passed directly into the distributing system at reduced pressure. 
The first project comprised a district of 18,000 inhabitants; a 
telescopic holder of 106,000 cubic feet at St. Margrethen supply- 
ing by its own pressure (11 inches) three small district holders 
working automatically. M. Kern next gives, from apaper by Herr 
Blum published just before his death, some particulars of the in- 
stallation of high-pressure gas supply at Liibeck-Travemiinde, 
carried out by M. Hase,the Manager of the works at Libeck, to 
which reference has been made in the “ JouRNAL.”} Six communes 
were connected with this installation in the year 1910-11. 

In Germany alone, there are about twenty works, having trunk 
mains extending for 145 miles, furnishing gas at high pressure to 
district holders located some 12 miles from the central station, 
and as many large works supplying directly distant communes on 
the same system. In the environs of Berlin, to the north and the 
south, 33 communes are connected with the municipal gas-works, 
and supplied with high-pressure gas over a radius of 48 miles. 
Much more important, however, is the installation carried out by 
the Imperial Continental Gas Association, who supply to the west 
25 communes having a total of 530,000 inhabitants. The com- 
pressor station has a capacity of nearly 23 million cubic feet of 
gas per hour; and the pressure is reduced in the districts by a 
dozen regulators. M. Kern recalls the interesting circumstance 
that as far back as the seventies Herr W. Oechelhaeuser, the 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. LXXL., p. 1446. 
+ Ibid, Vol. LXXVIL., p. 1769. 
Ibid, Vol, LXXXIX., p. 226; and Vol. CXV., p. 102, 
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founder of the German Continental Gas Company, proposed to 
the authorities at Berlin to introduce a system of high-pressure 
gas supply, so as to allow of the reduction of the size of the mains 
occupying the subsoil of the streets of the city. The idea was 
thirty years before its time, and it did not then excite the sympathy 
of the Municipal Council, especially as a calculation had shown 
that the compression of the gas to several atmospheres, as was 
proposed, would entail very great expense. It remained for Herr 
W. von Oechelhaeuser, who succeeded his father in the general 
management of the Dessau Company, to realize the paternal 
idea, by obtaining for them a large share of the supply of gas at 
high pressure to places round Berlin. The Company had for a 
long time been in possession of the supply of Potsdam; and the 
works there now provide with compressed gas about twenty com- 
munes over a radius of eighteen miles—extending, in fact, to the 
boundary of the areas defined in the concessions of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association. The Dessau Company also con- 
trol a series of small central stations for the distribution of com- 
pressed gas to distant places. After some further remarks, M. 
Kern arrives at the conclusion that there now exists in Germany 
a movement for the rehabilitation of gas, especially in rural dis- 
tricts, which would long ago have been much mere justified than 
the efforts put forward to extend the use of electricity. 

We now come to the portion of the pamphlet in which M. Kern 
recounts what has been done in Alsace in regard to the supply of 
high-pressure gas to rural districts; and we translate freely his 
remarks on the subject. When he gave up the management of 
the Strasburg works and took the position he now fills, he resolved 
to do what he could to assist in the “ rehabilitation ” movement to 
which reference has just been made, having specially in view his 
native country—Alsace—and its inhabitants. He recognizes that 
there are many serious reasons for the imperceptible, though con- 
stant, migration from rural districts to towns, and particularly for 
decrease in the rural population. The absence of comfort in the 
village is largely responsible for this lamentable fact. The rapid 
means of communication now available make gas, electricity, and 
water essential to all classes of the population. May not the 
absence of one or another of these be a cause of the exodus to 
towns or communes more favoured in this respect? Gas is one 
of the needs of modern civilization. It makes life easy, work less 
irksome, and endows industry, whether on a large or a small 
scale, with all the advantages of a town without its inconveniences. 
The development of long-distance gas supplies in Germany is due 
to this fact. Gas is regarded there as a blessing for the inhabi- 
tants of rural districts ; and M. Kern asked himself why those in 
Alsace should be deprived of it. Apart from some villages near 
Mulhouse, Strasburg, and Colmar, there is no rural gas supply 
there. With one exception (that of Schlettstadt), villages having 
from 2000 to 5000 inhabitants, and with few factories, cannot ex- 
pect to have gas-works erected for their individual supply. The 
profits would be very dubious, considering the general expenses 
and the probable returns. When, however, several neighbouring 
localities are comprised in one gas-supply area, consumption equal 
to that of a town of from 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants is attained ; 
and this can be economically supplied from a central station by 
means of the high-pressure system. With assistance rendered to 
him by the German Continental Gas Company, M. Kern was able to 
formulate a large scheme of long-distance distribution of gas, and 
carry it to a successful issue. The following particulars in regard 
to it show what is actually being done. 

In the first place, concessions were obtained for Obernai, Ros- 
heim, Molsheim, Mutzig, Schirmeek, Labroque, Rothau, and a 
number of other smaller communes near Strasburg ; and the hope is 
entertained that eventually the distributing system will be joined 
to that of the city. For this purpose, his Company have in view 
the construction of one central gas-works. In the meantime, the 
Dessau Company have purchased the Barr Gas- Works, which are 
being enlarged to supply high-pressure gas to a distance of twelve 
miles—viz., as far as Mutzig-Molsheim. The pipe-line is com- 
posed of Mannesmann steel tubes, 3} inches diameter, with screw 
joints and conical sockets. After the commencement of the 
service, the gas supply will be maintained at a pressure of about 
one atmosphere both night and day. The pipes are being laid 
by the Company’s own workmen. Each section connected during 
the day is the same evening put under a pressure of 5 atmo- 
spheres by means of a motor at the works. Consequently, the 
entire length of pipes laid, and not merely an isolated section, is 
tested every evening. The joints remain under pressure all night ; 
and it is not until the morning that they are subjected to the soap- 
and-water test. This test includes the portion of the line laid the 
previous day, and not covered in. Several weeks’ experiment has 
demonstrated the perfection of the system of joints adopted, for 
the pressure is maintained without loss during the twelve hours of 
the night, allowance being made for differences of temperature. 

With the view of avoiding all sharp bends in the pipe-line, M. 
Kern taxed his ingenuity to find long straight runs. He therefore 
selected the ditches and low roadsides or the side walks, so as to 
provide as much as possible against the risks of fracture under 
heavily-laden vehicles and steam-rollers. Moreover, the pipes 
are laid at an average depth of 3 ft. 3 in., and consequently are 
not exposed to any such danger. When the pip2-line is finished, 
gas will be drawn from holders at the Barr works by means of a 
compressor, the efficiency of which is greater than that of cen- 
trifugal fans. The compressor will be worked by a gas-engine. 
During the night, when the consumption is very small, the pres- 
sure in the pipes will be sufficient to keep up the supply for several 





hours. This will afford an opportunity for the compressing plant 
to be examined and cleaned. At the entrance to each commune, 
or, better still, near the area of greatest consumption, a governor 
is fixed upon the main. This delivers gas to the local mains at 
the pressure suitable for consumption, whatever it may be at a point 
higher up the main. There are small regulators for the purpose 
of connecting detached houses with the high-pressure main. 

Provision has, of course, been made for the junction of the first 
zone of distribution with the future works of the main system, the 
extremities of which would be Haguenau, Schirmeek, Schlettstadt. 
The number of rural inhabitants to be supplied would attain the 
considerable figures of 175,000. Gas-works of adequate dimen- 
sions to furnish the necessary quantity of gas must be equipped 
with all the latest improvements. Among other things, vertical 
retorts will be adopted, by means of which the cost of production 
can be reduced to such an extent that the economy realized will, 
according to Herr Blum, fully meet the cost of the suburban 
system. Moreover, they produce a fluid tar which is found to be 
very economical for use in Diesel engines. It is estimated that a 
single setting of vertical retorts—ten retorts to make 5000 cubic 
metres (176,500 cubic feet) daily—produces sufficient tar in 24 hours 
to serve a 20 H.P. Diesel engine for half this time. 

The supply of high-pressure gas from a distance has also been 
adopted for coke-oven gas, which, in M. Kern’s opinion, is at the 
present time the most dangerous rival of coal gas. Herr Fritz 
Liirmann, a mining engineer of Berlin, has made very instruc- 
tive calculations on this subject. He takes as the basis of his 
estimate the gas produced in coke-oven works, and sold to towns 
a long way off in place of municipal gas. He reckons that the 
profit realized per metric ton of coke will be 3°18 marks; this 
figure being based upon a selling price of 2°5 pf. per cubic metre, 
or 8}d. per 1000 cubic feet, of gas at the works. For sale at a 
distance, the expenses of compression must be added, as well as 
the interest and sinking fund on the capital outlay for the main. 
The final selling price will then be 3°6 to 3°7 pf., which is more 
than that given by Herr Blum for large modern works producing 
gas in the town itself—viz., 3°35 pf. This observation, M. Kern 
says, makes one pause, because by shutting-down municipal gas- 
works and taking coke-oven gas, the production of any municipal 
coke is put an end to, and the coke-works are thus doubly 
favoured, as they have to be relied upon for both gas and coke. 
This might prove a most disastrous monopoly. Barmen, Diissel- 
dorf, Saarbruck, and other towns, have found it to their advan- 
tage to close their gas-works and take coke-oven gas, which is 
supplied cheaply at greater or less distances. Some venturesome 
contractors have entertained the idea of supplying coke-oven gas 
in Alsace, with Strasburg as the centre of consumption. M. Kern 
considers what he has said proves that the Alsatians have good 
reasons for not looking for their light from afar. By combining 
their forces, they will, he says, preserve their independence, and 
derive the greatest profit for themselves and their country. 








Protection of Water-Mains during Construction. 


The protection of an important main when construction work 
was proceeding in its neighbourhood was the subject of a recent 
decision of the Michigan Supreme Court; and the matter was 
noticed recently in “‘ Engineering Record.” The Detroit Water 
Board had a 42-inch main exposed by the contractors for the 
Detroit River tunnel. It was suspended clear of the surrounding 
soil; the weight resting ultimately upon concrete piers which 
extended below the bottom of the projected tunnel, and were 
outside its course. While the tunnel was being constructed under 
the street, observations were made hourly by means of levels. 
The tunnel was built under the pipe in May, 1909. The level of the 
pipe was not substantially altered—the maximum change being 
4 inch on June 6, 1909, after the tunnel had been opened under 
the street. There was some, but an inconsiderable, escape of 
water, which was easily controlled by tamping the joints. The 
precautions taken by the contractor cost more than $go00. On 
Sept. 21, 1908, the Board, without consulting the contractor, put 
three men at each gate the whole of the time (each being on 
duty eight hours), in order to shut them in case of accident. The 
Board also directed that the cost should be charged to the con- 
tractor. This force of men was continued until June, 1909, when 
some of the men were withdrawn, and until Aug. 1, 1909, when 
they were all withdrawn. The aggregate of the charge for these 
men and supplies was $8471 ; and the Board sued the contractor 
for this sum. The Court of First Instance gave judgment for the 
Board, and the Supreme Court has affirmed it. 


—— 





Society of British Gas Industries.—The annual general meeting 
of the Society will take place at the Holborn Restaurant, on the 
14th inst., under the presidency of Professor Arthur Smithells, 
F.R.S. According to the programme issued by the Secretary 
(Mr. Arthur L. Griffith), the members will take tea at four o’clock, 
on the invitation of Mr. H. James Yates, the Chairman of the 
Council; and the business meeting will be opened half-an-hour 
later. Subsequently, the new President—Mr. Corbet Woodall, 
M.Inst.C.E.—will succeed Professor Smithells in the presidency ; 
and Mr. Thomas S. Clapham will read a paper entitled “ In- 
dustrial Unrest : Causes and Remedies,” which will be open for 
discussion. The annual dinner will be held in the evening, and 
be followed by a musical entertainment. 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF OXIDE PURIFICATION. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MR. BRIDGE’S PAPER ON 
PURIFICATION. 





[CoMMUNICATED. | 
SEVERAL matters of interest were mentioned in Mr. Bridge’s paper 
on “ Purification” at the Manchester District Junior Association 
[ante p. 362}. He described the method in use at the Stretford 
Gas-Works, from which description it is evident a great deal of 
consideration has been given by Mr. Kendrick and his assistants 
to the most economical methods of purifying gas. 


Spencer's hurdle grids have been exclusively adopted; and it is 
claimed that several advantages are gained by their use in the 
direction of less back-pressure, longer lifetime of the purifiers 
(owing to 30 per cent. more oxide being contained in each box), 
and a better sulphiding of the material. In the writer’s experi- 
ence, hurdle grids have been a cure for back-pressure; and for 
this reason, apart from the increased quantity of oxide in use, the 
purifiers last longer. But, on the other hand, the lightening of 
the oxide, resulting from the use of hurdle grids, has enabled the 
gas to pass through the material so easily that faint traces of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen find their way much more readily through 
the purifier. This is, however, a small disadvantage compared 
with the undoubted substantial advantages to be derived from 
using these grids. 


THE VALUE OF THE DISINTEGRATOR. 


The use of a disintegrator for breaking-up the oxide after its dis- 
charge into a consistency of coarse powder, is undoubtedly a good 
method of dealing with this matter. The small lumps of oxide, 
no larger than a marble, cannot readily be broken up in any other 
way without entailing much labour. The writer recently calcu- 
lated the cost of breaking-up and screening 140 tons of oxide on 
its discharge from a purifier. The screen used was one of $-inch 
parallel mesh. The cost for labour alone amounted to no less than 
£11 14s., equivalent to 1s. 8d. per ton. Before this oxide is again 
ready for the purifier, a further 8d. per ton must be spent in 
moistening and turning it over. Even after this expenditure, 
much of the oxide is still in the form of small lumps, of about 
the size of a pea, which cannot possibly be of any use in the 
purifier; for, as Mr. Bridge points out, the outside only of these 
lumps is revivified—the inner contents remaining permanently 
in a sulphided condition. With a disintegrator, all these small 
pieces would be ground up, and do their share in the purification. 
There is only one possible objection to the entire use of oxide in 
a powdered form, and that is its effect on back-pressure. With 
ordinary horizontal grids, the writer is confident, the effect would 
be to cause increased back-pressure. With hurdle grids, it is 
apparently quite successful at Stretford; for Mr. Bridge gives 
details which show it to be very light. 


REVERSE ACTION SYSTEM. 


The system of passing the gas downwards through a purifier 
appears to be growing in popularity ; and several works besides 
Stretford are now doing this most satisfactorily. The advantage 
to be gained by the method is, of course, due to the fact that a 
much larger surface is thereby exposed to the gas than is the case 
when the travel is upwards ; for in the latter case rather more 
than half the surface of the vessel is occupied by the woodwork of 
the grids. This is not the only reason for the improved results 
noticed with the downwards travel, as, in cases of back-pressure, 
it is a very simple matter to lift the cover and loosen the material. 
Again, it is often noticed that oxide in a purifier with gas passing 
upwards will gradually become very dry, especially where much 
revivification in situ is taking place. This absence of moisture is 
quite sufficient to render the material inactive. On the other 
hand, with the gas passing downwards, the condensation sinks 
into the material, and thereby keeps the oxide in a fairly moist 
condition. It may, therefore, be concluded there is considerable 
advantage in passing gas downwards through purifiers. 

The provision of steam-coils in each purifier at Stretford is 
another case of careful attention to tke adoption of methods 
which improve the conditions of working. Mr. Bridge pointed 
out that the admission of live steam into the purifiers was apt to 
cause back-pressure. This has certainly been the case in the 
writer’s experience ; and the practice has for this reason been 
discontinued. 

In his paper, the reverse-action system of purification is dis- 
cussed in an interesting manner. The advantages of this method 
af working are usually explained by the fact that oxide cannot 
eng sulphuretted hydrogen and be revivified simultaneously. 

- is only partly true, for, as Mr. Bridge points out, a great deal 
of revivification is effected in situ in the first purifier, while, at the 
same time, much sulphuretted hydrogen is being extracted. This 
- proved by the fact that oxygen is absorbed from the gas in 
the ai fanomeh the first purifier. The writer has found that, on 
fier Pew gee” oxygen is absorbed from the gas by the first puri- 
wil. = y all the remaining purifiers combined. Mr. Bridge 
co h 4 as the sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas finds its way 
oan ta first purifier, so does the oxygen absorbed decrease, 
oa hidin y very little is removed by the oxide—showing that the 
ms Palding action takes place much more rapidly than does the 

‘wihcation action, which is, so to speak, swamped by the former 





chemical reaction. But no sooner is the first purifier placed second 
in series than the revivification action proceeds apace—so much 
so that in three or four days the purifier would, if again placed 
first in series, remove every grain of sulphuretted hydrogen from 
the gas. Oxygen is, of course, absorbed from the gas until the 
revivification action is completed. 

The writer recently made some tests to show how long it takes 
to revivify a purifier after doing active work, and how much 
oxygen is absorbed from the gas in the process. He found that, 
with clean gas only passing through, oro per cent. of oxygen was 
absorbed for four days continuously from 5} million cubic feet of 
gas. It was also found that solong as oxygen was being extracted 
by the oxide so long was the temperature of the gas some 5° Fahr. 
higher at the outlet of the purifier than at the inlet. When 
working on the reverse-action system, it is found that purifiers 
will do less work as the first vessel on each occasion that their 
turn comes round, until finally they have to be discharged. The 
writer commenced working on this system with one purifier, 
placed first in the series, which was nearly crude, and was in fact, 
only removing some 70 grains of sulphuretted hydrogen per 100 
cubic feet. This purifier, though previously to all intents and 
purposes in a fit condition to be discharged, was some months 
later, when again first vessel, found to be extracting all the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen from the gas. 

This experience was repeated in the case of another purifier 
which was retained as the first vessel for an exceptionally long 
time, owing to one of the purifiers being out of action for some 
weeks, with the result that in this case the first vessel became 
completely crude. It was, however, not discharged, and when 
again placed first in series extracted 250 grains of sulphuretted 
hydrogen per 100 cubic feet. This shows how completely puri- 
fiers may be revivified in situ. It must, further, be remembered 
that in the ordinary way, with the old rotation system, both these 
purifiers would have been discharged when first found to be crude, 
with all the attendant expense, instead of which, they were, under 
the reverse-action system, both given a new lease of life. 

A further advantage of this system is that more clean purifiers 
are kept in reserve; for it is the usual rule to place the last vessel 
first in series when a stain is found on the outlet of the second 
vessel. It, therefore, follows that two purifiers only are doing the 
work ; the remainder all being clean. With the old system, foul 
gas was commonly found on the outlet of the fourth purifier— 
that is to say, where five purifiers were used in series, and where 
it was the custom to crude the first vessel. The reverse action 
system is, for this reason, safer in working. 

Again, back-pressure is to a large extent minimized, owing to 
the fact that no purifier is kept in the position of first vessel for 
long—it becomes second vessel before the inevitable caking of 
the oxide commences. The writer’s experience always shows 
that it is the first vessel which throws excessive back-pressure, 
and also that this is not experienced until a purifier has been 
occupying this position at least two or three weeks. Since work- 
ing the reverse action system, it has been in his case an invariable 
rule to place the last purifier first in series when it is noticed that 
back-pressure is appreciably increasing in the first vessel. 

As Mr. Bridge mentions in his paper, there is an alternative 
method of working the new system, and that is to change the 
rotation series frequently—say, every twenty-four hours. There 
is one distinct advantage in this method of working; and this is 
due to the fact that no purifier is in any one position long enough 
to become either very dry or very moist. When changes are 
made every few weeks only, there is a distinct tendency for this 
to happen. In connection with this matter, the writer noticed 
that in the case of the last purifier discharged the material was 
dry and dusty—a fact which accounted for the inactivity of the 
oxide, and was particularly marked on this occasion. 

As regards the effect of admitting a small quantity of ammonia 
into the purifiers, it undoubtedly assists in maintaining the oxide 
in an active state; and this is especially the case in works where 
burnt oxide isin use. This material has a distinct tendency to 
become acid in working. The writer has always made a rule of 
allowing 1 or 2 grains of ammonia to pass forward with the 
gas into the purifiers. This has amounted to an average of 1°8 
grains per 100 cubic feet at the inlet to the purifiers and o°2 grain 
at the outlet—the oxide having absorbed the difference. 

Before leaving the question of the reverse action system, it 
may be asked, by those who have not adopted this method of 
working, what are the advantages on an f s. d. basis? They 
are not, of course, substantial, as oxide purification is cheap ; 
and it is a large works which spends an average of £20 a week on 
labour in the purifying-house. According to the writer’s experi- 
ence, the following advantages may be anticipated. Firstly, the 
number of purifiers discharged should be approximately halved, 
owing to the revivification taking place internally instead of ex- 
ternally, and owing to a diminution of back-pressure. Secondly, 
the work of breaking-up, screening, and turning over the material 
should be reduced to a similar extent, as labour on this work 
varies proportionately with the number of vessels discharged. 
Thirdly, an eventual saving in capital expenditure on new puri- 
fiers, as by a substitution of the reverse action system for the 
ordinary rotation system more gas to the extent of about 20 per 
cent. may be purified in the same vessels. 

There is one matter on which Mr. Bridge does not touch, but 
which the writer thinks is of some importance, and that is the 
question of how much oxygen should be admitted into the gas in 
the form of air, It is a practice in most works to admit into the 
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gas from 1 to 2 per cent. of air, in spite of the fact that crude 
coal gas in nearly all cases will be found to contain oxygen, even 
if no air is purposely admitted. It is therefore important to test 
the gas for oxygen before blindly admitting air for the ostensible 
purpose of purification. The writer has invariably found suffici- 
ent oxygen to do all that is required in the revivification of the 
purifiers in situ, without purposely admitting any air whatever. 
A small amount, representing 02 to o'4 per cent., of oxygen is 
almost sure to gain admittance during the “draws;” and this is 
quite sufficient. The writer has never found, as a result of scores 
of tests, more than o*3 per cent. of oxygen to be absorbed from 
the gas in the purifiers. So that it may be definitely asserted 
that air should not be indiscriminately admitted into the gas with- 
out first proving that it is actually required. It is a good plan to 
collect every day in an aspirator a sample of purified gas over the 
whole twenty-four hours, and test it for oxygen in an Orsat’s 
apparatus. This will clearly indicate whether more, less, or no, 
air is required for the purifiers. 

Many of the details of purification on up-to-date methods intro- 
duced by Mr. Bridge have been dealt with at some length in this 
article ; but it is desirable to emphasize some of the points dis- 
cussed in the paper, especially as there was virtually no discus- 
sion. The subject was treated in a commendably instructive and 
interesting manner, and is another instance of the value of the 
Junior Associations, bringing to light so much useful information. 


CONCERNING THE CENTRIFUGAL TREAT- 
MENT OF CARBURETTED WATER-GAS TAR. 


By J. M. Mutter, of the Western Gas-Works, Amsterdam. 
(Continued from p. 360.) 

As a month has elapsed since my previous communication on 
this subject, and a fairly regular practice has succeeded the period 
of experiments, I consider it desirable to publish the experience 
gained during that time. 


As mentioned in the previous article, floating tar, as well as 
heavy tar, is found in the general storage-tank. The water can 
be equally well separated from both kinds of tar, with this differ- 
ence—that when dealing with floating tar, the latter leaves the 
machine through the water-outlet, the water leaving it through the 
tar-outlet; while when dealing with heavy tar the centrifugal 
machine operates normally, in so far as water escapes from the 
water-outlet and tar from the tar-outlet. 

Between the floating and the heavy tar, however, we have a 
layer whose specific gravity is exactly 1, and for which the separa- 
tion of tar and water by centrifugal force consequently seems 
necessarily a hopeless task. This separation can nevertheless be 
obtained successfully, owing to the property which carburetted 
water-gas tar fortunately possesses of adopting a coefficient of 
expansion which differs considerably from that of water, when 
subjected to a change of temperature. 
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Fig. 1.—Expansion of Water-Gas Tar and Water by Increase of 
Temperature. 


Fig. 1 shows that the curves deviate pretty strongly from each 
other. If therefore at any particular temperature the densities 
coincide, the only thing to be done is to either heat or cool the 
mixture we wish to separate. The change of temperature pro- 
duces a change in the relative specific gravities of the tar and the 
water, and separation immediately takes place in the centrifugal 
machine. 

It is not impossible that this also explains why former attempts 





to separate carburetted water-gas tar by centrifugal treatment 
proved unsuccessful. If the mixture possessed a specific gravity 
of 1 at the temperature to which the mixture was heated for the 
first experiment, of course no separation took place; and most 
likely all further experimenting was then abandoned. The quan- 
tity of raw carburetted water-gas tar having a density of about 1 
is relatively great. It has become evident to us that the tank con- 
tains a fairly thick layer of it between the floating and the heavy 
tar. When the first experiments were finished, we took samples at 
various depths of the tank, in order to obtain a good insight into 
the different qualities to be dealt with. These samples were taken 
every 10 cm. up to the top; and the density as well as the per- 
centage of water of each were determined. The dotted line in 
fig. 2 gives an idea of the latter. After removal of a portion of 
the heavy tar and its treatment in the centrifugal machine, the 
same determinations were repeated ; and the results then obtained 
are represented by the full curve. 
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Fig. 2.—Percentage of Water in Water-Gas Tar. 


The remarkable feature of these results is that the general 
character of the curve remained the same—which means that the 
layer having a density of 1 simply moved down lower in the tank 
as the heavy tar was being removed from underneath it—its thick- 
ness remaining practically the same. This is in harmony with 
the experience that it is very difficult to remove the water from 
carburetted water-gas tar and make it saleable simply by leaving 
it in a state of rest, and even then only by letting it stand for a 
long time. 

Encouraged by the absolutely favourable results, we have now 
gone a step farther, and quite successfully submit to centrifugal 
treatment the mixture as it comes from the tar-separators ; so that 
we no longer use the large tank that formerly served for coal-gas 
tar, and which can now serve its original purpose. Tar made one 
day is ready for sale the day after. 

In view of our experience, I have come to the conclusion that, 
in connection with new water-gas installations, it is certainly to 
be recommended that, in place of large tanks with the objections 
attached to them, plants for the centrifugal treatment of tar be 
installed, in order to produce a saleable tar. Whether or not gas- 
works using the old method should adopt the centrifugal treatment 
is a question of calculating, and must be determined separately 
for each specific case. 











National Physical Laboratory.—The annual reception by the 
President of the Royal Society, as Chairman of the General 
Board of the National Physical Laboratory, will take place at 
Bushy House, Teddington, on Friday, the 15th inst. 

Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.— 
The annual meeting of the Association (when the new President, 
Mr. B. R. Green, of Mitcham, will read his address) will be held 
on the r4th inst. at the Hotel Cecil. The annual dinner will take 
place in the evening. 

Tar-Spraying of Roads at Bristol.—The City Engineer of Bristol 
(Mr. L. S. Mackenzie) has lately presented to the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Corporation a report on the results of the tar treat- 
ment of macadam road surfaces in the city. Though, from the 
statistics collected, no actual saving could be shown, he submitted 
the following points for the consideration of the Committee: (1) 
The dust nuisance has practically disappeared. (2) The surface of 
secondary roads has been enormously improved. (3) The streets 
generally are cleaner than ever they were before. (4) Watering 
and cleansing have been extended into outlying districts, where 
hitherto the water-cart had never been seen. (5) Tips are becom- 
ing fewer and farther away, tending to increase the cost of haul- 
age. (6) Cost of material has increased. (7) Conditions of traffic 
have entirely changed, and it is impossible to say what extra cost 
the city might have been put to if the tar-spraying had not been 
introduced. 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF GASEOUS HEATING. 





By ArtHuR Forsuaw, M.Sc. [Messrs. John Wright and Co.], of Birmingham. 


[A Lecture delivered at the Manchester University, Saturday, March 2.] 


I am constrained to start this lecture by offering an apology. 
The title, as you have no doubt noticed, was announced as “ The 
Principles and Practice of Gaseous Heating;” but I fear that in 
the time at our disposal it is impossible to fully justify the title, 
I must, then, at the outset crave your permission to confine my- 
self more specially to one particular branch of the subject, a 
branch which will, I think, more particularly appeal to you as 
gas engineers—namely, that dealing with the use of coal gas as 
applied to heating problems. All the more does this side of the 
subject seem of interest to me in that it is one which, until quite 
recently, has been comparatively neglected from the chemist’s 
point of view; whereas the kindred subjects of producer gas, 
water gas, and various other heating gases, have each had con- 
siderably more attention devoted to them. 


CoMPLEXITY oF CoaL Gas. 


Perhaps one reason for this neglect of the problems arising from 
the employment of coal gas as a heating agent has been its com- 
plexity. The behaviour of a gas, such as water gas, consisting of 
a few simple constituents, allows of easier investigation and more 
certain elucidation by the chemist than does coal gas, with its 
many components, some of which are themselves far from simple. 
Further than this, until recently the attention of chemists con- 
nected with the gas industry was confined to the problems of 
manufacture, distribution, and, latterly, lighting; the heating 
problem having been left to the mercies of the so-called practical 
man. Now, however, a new era is dawning, and manufacturers 
are waking up to the importance of scientific advice from those in 
close touch with the questions involved. Although this move on 
the part of manufacturers makes for the perfection of apparatus, 
and so for the popularity of gas, yet it does not add a great deal 
to the scientific literature on the subject; and this for obvious 
reasons. Personally, owing to my connection with a manufactur- 
ing firm, I am unable, in many cases, to make public figures which 
would be of interest to you all; and this because they would not 
be less so to competitors. 


NEED FOR UNIFORMITY OF PRESSURE. 


Coal gas, as you are aware, is a mixture of a number of gases in 
varying proportions ; the variation being due to the differences in 
the coal, the thermal treatment, the addition of carburetted water 
gas, &c. The gas-heating engineer finds that the consequent 
variations in candle power and calorific value, and the incidental 
variations of pressure due to local causes, present to him one of 
his most perplexing difficulties—viz., to devise his apparatus so 
that it shall work satisfactorily with all these widely varying gases, 
and require only the least possible adjustment to enable it to do 
so. Since the virtual abandonment of the flat-flame burner, there 
has happily been a gradual movement in favour of higher pres- 
sures (I do not refer in any way now to high-pressure gas, but to 
ordinary-pressure gas). If we can get the pressure, we are able 
to do much more satisfactory work, as will be apparent from later 
considerations. But we need the pressure to be, as far as possible, 
a constant one; and, apart from local differences of pressure due 
to contour, surely there must be some particular pressure which 
could be aimed at as a standard by all gas undertakings ? 


CoNsSTANT CALORIFIC VALUE. 


_ In addition to constant pressure, heating apparatus, to be en- 

tirely suitable to different parts of the country, requires gas of a 
constant calorific value. For all apparatus there are definite con- 
sumptions, expressed in calories per hour, at which they will give a 
Maximum efficiency; and it will require, for example, 24 cubic 
feet of a gas of 125 calories per cubic foot to do the work accom- 
plished by 20 feet of a gas at 150 calories. Further, the amount 
of air necessary for the complete combustion of a coal gas is a 
direct measure of its calorific value. So uniformly is this the 
case, that a method of determining the calorific value of coal 
gases has been based on the measurement of this volume.* This 
has a serious bearing on such an apparatus as a gas-fire. The 
modern gas-fire depends, to a great degree for its effect, on the 
correct fitting of the flame to the radiants. For equal pressure 
and size of nipple, a gas of low calorific value not only gives a 
smaller number of calories per volume of gas, but also a smaller 
volume of reacting gas and air, with the result that the radiants 
tend to become “ starved,” and a reduction in radiating efficiency 
ensues. Such variations as I have mentioned all go to increase 
the gas-heating engineer’s difficulties. The more uniform the 
standard of quality of the gas all over the country, the more easily 
standardized, and consequently the more economically produced, 
does the apparatus for dealing with it become. 


PROBLEMS OF HEATING. 


When we come to consider heating problems, we find at the 
start that we have a source of heat—viz., burning gas—and an 
object to be heated, such as a room or boiler; and we have to 
determine how best to apply the one tothe other. Three possible 


* See ** JOURNAL,’’ Vol. XCV., p. 41. 








modes of heat-transference are presented to us, which are: (1) 
Radiation; (2) Convection; (3) Conduction. It is evident that 
these very different modes of transferring heat will have each its 
own particular use, and that in some cases there will be overlap- 
ping. Of the three, the part played by conduction is a negligible 
one—at least, as far as the heating of apartments is concerned. 
We have therefore in this connection only to deal with radiation 
and convection. Before going on. to consider their respective 
spheres of usefulness, it is convenient to have definitions of these 
two modes of transference of heat. 

Radiation.—This is the property possessed by all hot bodies of 
projecting heat from their outer surfaces in such a form that, 
without heating the intervening medium, it travels in straight lines 
until it is intercepted by some other solid body. Radiant heat is, 
strictly speaking, not heat at all, but radiated energy. It is not 
manifested as heat until it strikes some solid body, in which, by 
setting up molecular motion, it manifests itself as heat. Not only 
red-hot bodies, but bodies of all temperatures radiate heat in this 
manner; and there is sometimes a distinction made between 
luminous and obscure thermal rays. 

Convection—This is the mode of transference of heat by 
currents of gas or other fluid. The fluid medium absorbs heat, 
becomes expanded, and therefore lighter, and in this state is 
pushed upwards by the heavier unwarmed portions of the fluid 
which takes its place. In a confined space, this results in cir- 
culation of the fluid. 


DEFECTS OF THE OLD GAs-FIRE. 

With these definitions, we are now in a position to study the 
heating of apartments by gas, and the relative merits of radiant 
and convected heat for the purpose. When gas was first applied 
to the heating of domestic apartments, the respective influences 
of radiant and convected heat were imperfectly understood. As 
a result, a type of fire was gradually evolved which satisfied the 
demand for a bright fire by having a grate of small dimensions 
full of fire-clay fuel. At the same time, in order to warm the 
room (a duty for which the radiant heat from the small fire- 
opening was quite inadequate), it was necessary to arrange a 
series of tubes or other devices to utilize the heat of the burning 
gas in the form of convection; and the greater part of the heat 
was given to the room in this latter form. 

Owing to the high temperature of the convecting devices, the 
convection currents of air leaving the fire were also at a high 
temperature. There is no doubt that, so far as increasing the 
temperature of the body of air in the room went, these stoves 
were successful—their defects were those of the method. By 
increasing the temperature of the air in the room, they decreased 
its percentage saturation by moisture to such an extent that it 
caused excessive evaporation from the skin and mucous mem- 
branes of the occupants of the room, with a consequent un- 
pleasant feeling of dryness. Further than this, the flue draught 
was often baffled to such a degree that some products of combus- 
tion made their way into the room; and these helped to raise the 
temperature. At the same time, owing to the arrangement of 
fuel over the burners, there was never complete combustion of 
the gas; and where products did escape into the room in this 
incompletely burnt state, they were responsible for smell. More- 
over, as those parts of the stove which were inacessible for 
cleaning purposes were precisely the parts which became highly 
heated, the result was that, in so far as the dust which inevitably 
settles there was of organic origin, it was charred and thus 
became a further cause of smell. 


Atms IN MoDERN FIRE CONSTRUCTION. 


Such was the old-fashioned gas-fire ; and looking at it from the 
standpoint we have now been able to attain, we are not surprised 
at the prejudice it created. But knowing now its faults and their 
causes, we are often able to say merely by inspection of any fire 
whether it is likely to show such faults, and if so to reject it. The 
fire which has taken the place of those high-temperature convec- 
tion fires I have been describing, is constructed on other lines. 
It aims at producing the highest possible percentage of heat in 
the form of radiant heat by having a shallow firefront comparable 
in size to the coal fire it supersedes. Beyond this, as it is im- 
possible (nor indeed is it desirable) to avoid a certain amount of 
convected heat, the construction is such as to present large and 
comparatively cool and unenclosed metal surfaces to the air, so 
that the convection currents from the surfaces are at a low tem- 
perature. And last, but not least, the canopy of the fire must be 
such as to prevent the escape of any products of combustion into 
the room, and the flue opening large enough to withdraw these 
products, together with the necessary air for efficient ventilation 
of the apartment, and deliver them into the chimney. 


RADIATION AND CONVECTION. 

The very different effects of these two types, the old and the 
new, in the heating of the room are well worth noting. The con- 
vection fire mainly heated the air, and that to a high tempera- 
ture; the furniture and walls had to be heated by contact with 
the heated air. Consequently the air was always hotter than the 
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walls, especially at first. It is possible, owing to “ obscure” 
radiation, to feel chilly in a small room heated in such a manner ; 
for the body parts with heat in the form of obscure radiation to 
the walls, be the air ever so hot. At the same time, hot air is 
unpleasant and stuffy to breathe. The radiation fire, however, 
expends the major portion of its heat directly on the furniture 
and walls, which, in turn, gradually heat the air; and except per- 
haps in parts of the room remote from the fire, the walls become, 
comparatively speaking, comfortably warm, while the air is 
pleasantly cool. If one could conceive a fire giving all its heat 
by radiation, it would suffer the drawback of taking some time to 
warm the room as compared with a fire giving a certain propor- 
tion of its heat by convection. Therefore a certain amount of 
convection is not only inevitable, but for this reason desirable, 
though it must be kept at a low temperature. 


RADIATORS FOR LARGE APARTMENTS. 


So far we have been dealing with domestic apartments where 
the proportion of cubic space is small compared with the super- 
ficial area of the walls. In large apartments, such as factories, 
&c., we find the cubical content is very much larger compared 
with the superficial area of its containing walls. To warm the air 
by way of the walls would take a long time and much more gas. 
The possible effects of obscure radiation from human bodies to 
the cold walls are much decreased. In such cases the total heat 
of combustion of the gas must be utilized to the full. We can- 
not afford to allow direct ventilation from the heating apparatus 
up a separate flue, such as is provided for a gas-fire. The types 
of gas-heated apparatus used for such work are two—the self- 
contained gas-heated radiator, and the hot-water radiator system, 
with a gas-heated central boiler. 

The actual apparatus in both cases, although known as radia- 
tors, supply the greatest part of their heat in the form of convec- 
tion; the air of the apartment being designedly heated first. 
Heat supplied in this way is carried rapidly to all parts of the 
space. The objections which apply to high-temperature convec- 
tion in living rooms, do not apply here, especially in the case of 
the self-contained radiator; for not only is the temperature re- 
quired for the comfort a lower one, on account of the bodily 
activity of the occupants, but from a properly-designed radiator 
the convection current is at a comparatively low temperature, and 
the bulk of the air in the room does not acquire a much higher 
saturation point, while the self-contained radiator at the same 
time supplies moisture from the gas combustion to compensate for 
any increased capacity for moisture shown by the warmed air. 

PRopucts OF COMBUSTION AND RESPIRATION. 


The question of products of combustion from the self-contained 
radiator is attracting an increasing amount of attention; and the 
widely prevalent use of this type of apparatus I think demands 
some mention of the subject here. The products of combustion 
consist mainly of carbonic acid, water, and nitrogen, which are in 
themselves harmless—a fact which I wish to emphasize. Even 
quite recently I have seen statements from sources, which, to say 
the least, ought to be better informed, to the effect that “ burning 
gas pours out poisonous fumes” and the like. Of these three 
products of combustion, water vapour and nitrogen require no 
defence, and experiments have been actually made which prove 
that, at any rate up to 225 parts per 10,000, carbonic acid has no 
effect on the human organization, and that probably it is not the 
presence of carbonic acid but the absence of oxygen which 
causes any effect at percentages above this. So much for car- 
bonic acid. But if this is the case, what is the objection to car- 
bonic acid? It rests on something else—viz., the fact that the 
carbonic acid is measured so as to show the presence of air which, 
having been respired, contains objectionable organic impurities, 
which it is so far impossible to estimate directly, and of the 
amount of which the carbonic acid is the harmless indicator. 

A few years ago, a Departmental Committee was appointed to 
consider ventilation in workshops and factories. In their report, 
they recommended a maximum limit of 12 parts carbonic acid 
per 10,000 parts air as a daylight standard of purity. This allowed, 
after deducting the 4 parts of carbonic acid normally present in 
the atmosphere, for an increase of 8 parts carbonic acid per 10,000 
from animal sources. Recognizing the fact that carbonic acid 
itself is non-injurious, they recommended a maximum of 20 parts 
carbonic acid at night when gas or oil illumination was used. In 
view of the fact that 225 parts carbonic acid per 10,000 is of itself 
non-injurious, there appears to be no reason why this proposed 
limit should not be considerably raised as long as it is certain that 
the carbonic acid is produced from the combustion of gas and not 
from respired air. Nor does it seem unreasonable to ask that, 
where gas is used for heating during the daylight hours, the maxi- 
mum limit should be placed at the same figure as when gas is 
used for illumination during the dark hours, with, of course, the 
same proviso as to the origin of the carbonic acid. This would 
enable the use of gas for heating to be extended to places where 
gas is already in use for some industrial process, and where, 
owing to the carbonic acid already there, such use would bring the 
amount above the present daylight limit. In ordinary cases, my 
own frequent tests have shown that, in a properly ventilated room, 
a self-contained radiator sufficient to heat the room will only add 
a matter of 5 parts of carbonic acid per 10,000 at breathing level 
to that already present; and in some instances, owing to its stimu- 
lating of ventilation, it actually reduces the previous amount. 

There is one constituent of the products of combustion which 
I have yet to mention, and that is the sulphur dioxide. As gas 





engineers, you are familiar with the general endeavours to get the 
sulphur restrictions imposed by Parliament reduced. In cases 
where this attempt has been successful, it has generally been 
followed by a very considerable rise in the amount of sulphur 
contained in the gas. It is, of course, argued that the increase is 
from organic sulphur compounds and not from sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. That this is the case is no doubt correct ; but from the 
gas-heating engineer’s point of view the origin is immaterial. 
What he has to contend with is the sulphur dioxide which results 
from combustion. Sulphur dioxide in quantity is a notable draw- 
back to the use of gas for lighting; but more especially is it so in 
the case of gas-heating, since this entails the continuous use of 
gas in the apartment, whereas lighting is only necessary during 
the dark hours. This question then becomes a serious one for 
gas engineers; for the extended use of gas for heating has ac- 
counted for a considerable increase in day consumption during the 
last few years, and should the Home Office introduce regulations re- 
stricting the permissible quantity of sulphur dioxide in the air in 
a room, some gas undertakings at least would find themselves de- 
prived:of a very useful outlet for their product. In anticipation 
of the criticism that apparatus with flues can be used, thus re- 
moving the sulphur dioxide, I would say that in the class of heat- 
ing to which I refer, gas is seriously handicapped if it is forced 
to lose a percentage of its heating value directly up a flue. This 
question of sulphur dioxide is to my knowledge having the most 
serious attention of the Home Office. 


DETERMINING THE SIZE OF HEATING APPARATUS. 


Having now considered the main principles of heating domestic 
and other apartments, I think the apparatus used and the testing 
of it present some points of interest. First of all, how do we 
determine the size of apparatus necessary to warm any given 
apartment? Practical experience has determined that building 
materials will each lose by absorption and conduction a given 
quantity of heat per hour for each degree difference in tempera- 
ture between the outside and inside. With these figures, which 
are called the co-efficients of heat-loss, and knowing the outside 
temperature and the temperature to which we wish to raise the 
apartment, it is simple to calculate the number of cubic feet of 
gas necessary to do the work. 


Co-efficients. 


8-inch brick wall . *48\ Loss in B.Th.U.per 


12-inch ,, we a eS wee we square foot for 
18-inch ,, te ee *26| every 1° Fahr. 
Single windows it © +» o ~~ a > Seteresce of 
Doubie a Bait Ws te> eS *5 | temperature 
Ceilings with goodairspace. . . . ‘I between room 
a a ee a er ee ee ‘2 / and outside. 


It is usual to allow for not more than three changes of air per 
hour in the apartment. Knowing the cubical contents and the 
number of air-changes, and allowing o'o1g9 B.Th.U. to raise the 
temperature of 1 cubic foot through 1° Fahr., we are able to cal- 
culate the number of B.Th.U. required to heat the air. This is 
added to the former number, representing the heat-loss through 
the walls, &c.; and the total thus obtained gives us the heat which 
has to be supplied per hour by the heating apparatus. 


THE VALUE oF DupLEx BURNERS. 


In gas-fire calculations, due regard has to be paid to the heat 
which is allowed to go up the flue for ventilation. It must also 
be remembered that the result obtained by calculation refers to 
maintaining the heat of the room when once the desired tempera- 
ture has been attained. In this connection, and for general con- 
venience, it is preferable to fit a larger gas-fire than will just do 
the work, and to have it fitted with a duplex burner, so that, the 
required temperature having been reached, one part of the burner 
can be turned out and the other left to maintain the temperature. 
Duplex burners are also convenient in exceptionally severe weather, 
for which they provide some “ margin ”—a most desirable thing in a 
variable climate like ours. In these days of radiants shaped each 
to fit a single flame, the duplex burner has the further advantage 
that the part of the fire left alight is served by full-sized flames. 
Thus we do not have to depend on regulating a single burner by 
the gas-cock—a method which has the effect of reducing the size 
of the flame and spoiling the appearance of the fire, in addition to 
reducing the efficiency. 


Points IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 


As I have said, the present-day fire does the greatest part of its 
work by radiation ; and I propose to devote a short time to con- 
sidering the various points in design and construction which help 
towards this end. Radiation from a perfect “ black body” is, 
according to the Stefan-Bolzmann law, proportional to the fourth 
power of the absolute temperature. While fire-clay (of which the 
radiating parts of a fire are most generally made) is, strictly 
speaking, not a “ black body,” yet its behaviour approximates to 
that of a black body, and the radiation from it is proportional to 
some high power of the absolute temperature. This means ~— 
a slight increase in temperature of the radiants causes a very — 
greater increase in the heat radiated from them. It may be simp y 
stated that an increase of 1 per cent. in the absolute temperature 
causes an increase of 4 per cent. in the energy radiated, and re- 
ceived by any given area. The first essential, then, for high radia- 
tion is high temperature of the radiants; and any condition making 
for higher temperature makes also for increased radiation. This 
simple statement has, however, to be qualified. It is useless to 
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strive for a higher temperature if this end be accomplished by pro- 
jecting the radiants to such an extent that they cannot radiate 
freely in all directions into the room. For this reason the develop- 
ment of the gas-fire during the last few years has all been in the 
direction of a radiating mass of material of great superficial area 
and small depth. The hot material has a large exposed surface, with 
little hindrance to the passage of the radiant energy away from it. 
For the same reason the radiants have all tended in the direction 
of light, open fronts and more solid backs. When heated-up, it 
is doubtful whether the present-day radiants have much advan- 
tage in appearance over those of the first shallow-fronted fires of 
about four years ago; but in percentage of heat radiated, the 
earlier fires were much inferior. In the same way, some of the old 
deep fires I have tested are apparently even more incandescent 
than either of the above; but their inferiority in radiant efficiency 
is still more marked. 

I should like to make clear a few points on which there appears 
to be some slight confusion of thought—for instance, the distinc- 
tion between the actual amount of heat radiated and the percent- 
age radiation. If we start with a given area of radiating mate- 
rial, we find that, for a certain given consumption of gas, we get a 
maximum percentage of heat radiated. By increasing the amount 
of gas burned—other factors being constant—we increase the 
temperature of the radiants, and consequently the amount of heat 
radiated; but, at the same time, the percentage of heat radiated 
falls. If we decrease the gas burned, we lower the temperature, 
and both the amount and the percentage of heat radiated fall. In 
the same way, if we increase the area of the radiants and keep 
the gas constant, we lower the average temperature [I am, of 
course, assuming that the whole of the radiating surface is being 
heated as equally as possible]; and with it we lower both the 
amount and percentage of radiated heat. The only way to get 
our original maximum percentage of radiated heat is to increase 
the gas burned proportionally to the increase in radiating surface. 
The point I particularly want to make clear is that a small fire 
burning its normal amount of gas cannot be made to yield a higher 
radiating duty by means of an increased area of radiants unless 
the gas be also increased. There is only one way of obtaining the 
heat required for a higher duty; and that is, by burning the requi- 
site amount of gas to produce that heat. A 1 per cent. increase 
in temperature can only be obtained by first supplying, in the 
ion ve gas, the 4 per cent. increased energy that will then be 
radiated. 


Fire-Brick DEsIGN. 


The attainment of a high temperature is assisted by the de- 
sign of the brick. Its shape should be such that it arrests and 
forms, as it were, a reservoir of heat. This can be done 
by having studs or projections moulded on the face of the 
brick. When of proper size, and correctly placed, these get white 
hot from contact with the flames coming through the back of the 
radiants. If such projections be absent, a good deal of the heat 
escapes in the flue gases. Further, the brick must be of such 
material as will not readily lose heat by conduction to the back ; and, 
again, the space between it and the radiants must not be so wide 
as to allow much air to pass up between it and them. Some air 
is necessary to complete the combustion of the gas, but too much 
has a cooling effect. There is always a cooling effect on the front 
of the radiants, owing to their being directly exposed to the air ; 
and this can hardly be avoided. Direct draught of air over the 
radiants to the flue can, however, be minimized by having the 
canopy some distance above the top of the radiants, and moulding 
the top of the brick into a rounded forward projection or hump. 
The hot gases from the radiants are guided upwards by the gentle 
forward slope of the brick towards the hump; and just as they rise 
round the hump, they come into the full force of the draught, and are 
drawn rapidly and completely up the flue. Without this space 
and hump, the air necessary for the proper ventilation of the room 
is drawn more directly over the radiants and cools them, which, of 
course, reduces the percentage of radiated heat. 


GAs-FIRE RapDIANTs. 


As for the radiants themselves, the recent tendency has been in 
favour of lightened radiants, and rightly so, since these heat-up 
quicker and to a higher temperature than heavier ones. The dis- 
advantages of too light radiants with regard to breakage are 
evident. A further disadvantage of carrying this lightening policy 
too far is that, with radiants of the usual length, the amount of 
material in them is insufficient to properly utilize all the heat 
developed by the flame; and the products of combustion escape 
at a high temperature. If the radiants be lengthened, one is 
faced with the fact that, as I have already explained, it is impos- 
sible to get the whole area heated-up to anything like a uniform 
degree of incandescence. It might be supposed that a large area 
of radiants at a lower average temperature is just as good asa 
smaller area at a high average temperature. But apart from the 
fact that the consumer, if given a choice, selects the brightest- 
ooking fire, the matter is governed by physical considerations. 
From the Stefan-Bolzmann law, we can calculate that to make up 
~ a drop of 100° C., from goo® to 800°, we should have to increase 
: € area of radiants by about 40 to 50 per cent. The difficulty of 
eating evenly such an increased area will be apparent to anyone 
who has had practical acquaintance with gas-fire construction. 


BuRNER REQUIREMENTS. 


The radiant efficiency of 
: y of a fire can be greatly affected by the 
design of the burner. Time was when a straight pipe with holes 








in it, or at the best a pipe bent round so that the two ends could 
be supplied from a twin jet, was considered to be all that was 
necessary to ensure a bunsen flame. That one does get some 
sort of a bunsen flame in this way is undoubted; but it is useless 
for the modern fit-the-flame fire-clay radiant. It is comparatively 
simple to design a burner which shall suit one particular gas, and 
that alone; but a burner to suit the varying conditions of pressure 
and composition all over the country, is a more difficult matter. 
The main points to be observed are: ae 

1.—The burner must give a well-aérated flame. This is always 
an advantage; for even if it were carried to the extent of over- 
aération, this can be easily cured by manipulation of the air 
adjustment which is supplied to all fires nowadays. The result 
of too little aération, which is the fault of many burners, is that 
with rich gas, such as one often finds, the flames become luminous. 
With such burners, air adjustments are useless, as they must 
always be left fully open. A further drawback is that the badly- 
aérated flame is flabby, slack, and easily deflected by draught. 
The more the flame is aérated, the smaller and hotter it becomes ; 
and, consequently up to a certain point, the temperature of the 
radiants is increased. Beyond this point the flame ceases to fill 
them properly ; and the fire, in addition to having an unequal ap- 
pearance, yields a lowered radiant efficiency. 

2.—The flames from one burner should all be of equal length. 
This is not easily attained. It requires much experimenting with 
each burner to find the correct proportions of the various tubes 
of which it has to be built up, and the proper size of each indi- 
vidual passage connecting these tubes. One way of doing it is 
that the holes for the flames should be drilled of various sizes. 
This is the wrong way ; and while it may give flames of equal 
length, their bulk is not equal, and consequently they do not 
properly fit the inside of the radiants. . 

3.—The gas and air should be intimately mixed before coming 
to the flame. This is more important than it seems. Badly 
mixed gas and air gives unequal-sized flames, and causes “ roar- 
ing ” in the fire. 

The use of the Venturi tube assists in the aération of the flame, 
and helps, in some degree, to obtain a more intimate mixture of 
gas and air. The function of the Venturi tube is to prevent eddy 
currents in the injector-tube or mixing-tube of the burner. Eddies 
involve friction ; and as all the small power available for drawing 
in air and forming the mixture is derived from the pressure of the 
gas, the slightest friction has a bad effect on the aération. 

An important point in the burners is the noise. As far as I can 
be certain, this is due to one or more of four causes: (1) “ Roaring ” 
due to excessive aération. This can be cured by reducing the 
primary air tothe burner. (2) and (3) “ Hissing,” either due to ex- 
cessive gas pressure at the brass injector nipple (which can be 
cured by proper use of the gas adjuster and, if necessary, of the 
air-adjuster also) or caused by some inequality in the inside sur- 
face of the burner. (4) “ Whistling,” which is caused by bad dril- 
ling. This can be cured by removing the nipple and taking the 
frays off the edge of the holes. These are the usual causes of 
noise, and their remedies. 


DEALING WITH EXCESSIVE PRESSURE. 


In cases of excessive pressure, it is better to put a pressure 
governor on the supply pipe. The ordinary volume governor is 
not a very reliable type of apparatus. It works perfectly well on 
a pipe of comparatively large diameter ; but as soon asa nipple is 
put on the pipe and causes back-pressure, the volume governor 
ceases to work satisfactorily. With a duplex burner, of course, 
one volume governor is useless; it requires two, one to each 
burner. The drawback of the pressure governor is that, while 
quite satisfactory as a governor, it necessitates some direct com- 
munication between the outside of the diaphragm and the room. 
In time the diaphragm is bound to wear, and a leak results. If 
mercury be used in place of a leather diaphragm, the price of the 
pressure governor (which is generally greater than that of the 
volume governor) becomes a considerable item ; and there is the 
possibility of spilling the mercury by careless handling. 


BuRNER NIPPLES. 


While dealing with the burner, it is necessary to say a word 
about the injector nipple, as this has a wide bearing on the aéra- 
tion of the flame. In the first place, it should be of such design 
that the pressure from the main should be good right up to the 
holes, and that however much the volume delivered is reduced by 
adjustment. Many adjusters regulate the volume of gas by screw- 
ing a plunger towards the holes and thus throttling the gas supply. 
Under these conditions, the gas loses its pressure, and merely 
dribbles out into the burner without the necessary velocity to 
draw in a good supply of air. The perfect adjuster is one which 
will cut off aportion of the gas without interfering with the pres- 
sure of the remainder. Another small point, but one which is 
likely to lead to trouble if overlooked, is that adjusters passing 
into the body of the injector should not have screw-threads on, 
as these inevitably wear slack if used a few times, and leakage is 
the result. 

While on the subject of nipples, it is interesting to consider the 
calculation of size of nipple to pass a given volume of gas. This 
is not so straightforward a matter as it might apppear, owing to 
the effect exercised by the thickness of metal through which the 
hole is drilled, and the different degrees of smoothness of the 
metal throughout the length of the hole, and also on the edges. 
Without going into a long explanation, it may be said that it is 
first necessary to know the velocity of the gas in lineal feet per 
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second for a given pressure. This is calculated by finding the 
height (in feet) of a column of the gas which will balance a 
column of water 1 inch high, and is obtained from the equation 
68°33 

’ = Specific gravity of gas’ 
this height h, it will attain a velocity of 8 x  h = K feet per 
second, and this is the velocity under a pressure of 1-inch water 
column. The figure K is a useful constant to determine for a gas, 
for if multiplied by the square root of the pressure in inches of 
water it gives the velocityof the gas at that pressure V = K x ¥/ #. 
Having obtained V, we can calculate the size of hole from the 
consumption, or vice versd, by the following equation: 

=. xX Ax C, 





If we consider the gas as falling from 


where 


Quantity of gas in cubic feet per second. 
Velocity. 


Area of hole in square feet. 
= Correction for orifice length. 
K for a gas of specific gravity -43 happens to be 100. 
Other useful values are— 
Specific gravity. . .... 43 100 
"45 98°6 
*50 gi 
*803 (rich). 73°8 
"g00 (poor) 69°7 


OF tO 
Hit Ml 


Petrol air gas . 
” ” ” 


The correction C varies as follows— 


Holeinghinminte. 6. ai. ee ew 4 2 OS 
Hole 2 diameters long. puss. BGew ris 0°82 
Converging hole 2} diameters long. . . . 0°95 


Ditto with diverging cone at end 0°98 to 0°99 


Personally, I find the factor C is the one which needs the most 
careful watching, as the thickness of metal varies very much in 
different nipples ; and comparative smoothness of the edges has 
also a most marked effect. 

The best results are obtained from a fire with as fully aérated 
a flame as possible, provided it is not noisy. Adjusted in this 
way, it is certain that, after the burner becomes hot, the flame 
will not become slightly luminous—a result which often happens 
where the burner is adjusted cold to give a flame which is non- 
luminous. 

Tue TESTING OF FIREs, 


Before concluding, I should like to make some reference to the 
testing of fires. The principal points on which information is 
necessary are the radiation, the flue heat, and the certainty of 
complete removal of products by the flue. The finding of a suit- 
able method for estimating the radiation presented at one time 
the greatest difficulties. The problem has now been solved, and 
several methods are at our disposal. The one perfected at Leeds 
University is the most generally used. For a full description of 
this I must refer you to the “ Transactions” of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers for 1909 and 1g10.* Briefly, the fire of which the 
radiation is to be determined is placed at the centre of, and facing, 
an imaginary hemisphere, on the inner surface of which all the 
radiation from the fire must fall. The value of the radiant energy 
falling on a particular one of the 81 specific portions into which 
the hemisphere is divided, and expressed in heat units, is de- 
termined by means of a radiometer, or, in other words, radiation 
calorimeter, consisting of a number of blackened copper tubes 
through which water is flowing—the rise in temperature of a 
known quantity of water giving the heat falling on the radiometer. 
As the one determination takes about six minutes, while a separate 
determination to obtain a correction for convected heat requires 
another three minutes, with at least an interval of 15 minutes 
between them to allow the radiometer temperature to become 
constant, it will be seen that to make 81 such determinations 
would, on the score of time alone, become impossible in practice. 
To obviate this, the thermopile is brought into use. This instru- 
ment consists of a number of thermo-junctions. When heated 
they produce a small electric current, which is then read off on 
a galvanometer. 

After making the two radiometer determinations, the thermo- 
pile is substituted for the radiometer in front of the fire. A 
relationship is thus established between galvanometer readings 
and actual heat units. The thermopile is then moved succes- 
sively into each of the positions occupied by the 80 portions into 
which the rest of the hemisphere is divided. Each reading (which 
only requires a few seconds) is equivalent to a proportional num- 
ber of heat units. The total of all the readings is converted into 
heat units by means of the relationship already determined between 
the galvanometer reading and the actual heat units; the figure thus 
obtained being the total amount of heat radiated by the fire per 
hour. During the progress of the thermopile and galvanometer 
readings, periodic inspection is made of the gas-meter, anda calo- 
rific value of the gas is taken. From these figures is calculated 
the total amount of heat supplied to the fire perhour. From this 
and the amount radiated is obtained the percentage radiated. 
This method suffers the drawback of taking considerable time for 
each determination; but it gives the total amount of heat radiated, 
as the complete hemisphere in front of the fire, and by which all 
radiation must be intercepted, is traversed by the thermopile. 

A further method put forward by Mr. J. G. Clark, of London, 
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was described in detail in the “ JouRNAL oF GaAs LIGHTING ” for 
April 26, 1910. The apparatus consists of an upright copper tube 
of nearly rectangular section blackened on the side facing the fire. 
This is placed a definite distance from the fire and moved round 
the periphery of a semi-circle, of which the fire is the centre. In 
being so moved, the whole tube covers the inner surface of an 
imaginary semi-cylinder. Water flows through the tube, and, as 
in the previous method, the rise in temperature of a certain 
quantity enables the heat falling on the surface of the tube to be 
calculated. There is no necessity to use a thermopile, as the tube 
is easily moved, and being of small water capacity rapidly attains 
a constant temperature in each new position. Having obtained 
the heat falling on the surface of the semi-cylinder, the calculation 
is as in the previous case. The drawback to this method is that 
the whole of the heat radiated is not estimated, for the rays pass- 
ing on to the hearth and up to the ceiling are not intercepted by 
the semi-cylinder. The percentage of radiated heat is therefore 
given as much lower. I think Mr. Clark gets results from modern 
fires in the neighbourhood of 33 per cent., whereas by the Leeds 
method the results for the same fires run up to about 50 per cent., 
or even more, according to the make. 

A third method has recently been pertected by Mr. John Bond, 
of Southport. This apparatus consists essentially of a number of 
thermo-couples fixed in a semi-circular metal channel. The ends 
of the channel form projections; and a line joining these two 
projections forms the axis about which the apparatus can be 
revolved. This axis passes through the centre of the fire. By 
rotating the channel, either from side to side of the fire or from 
bottom to top of the fire, the hemispherical radiation is determined. 
A curve is obtained showing the different intensities of radiation 
at different points round the hemisphere on which all the radiation 
from the fire falls. To convert this curve into heat, it is com- 
pared with a standard curve, obtained by placing the apparatus 
in front of a steam tank at 100° C., so constructed as to emit 
radiant energy equal to 1000 B.Th.U. per hour. By comparing 
the curve obtained from the gas-fire with that obtained from the 
steam standard by means of a planimeter, the percentage of 
radiant energy is determined as heat. 

It is impossible adequately to estimate the convected heat from 
a fire by any direct method, for any such method must rely on 
collecting the convection currents, measuring their volume, and 
taking their temperature; and to do this involves some form of 
flue being built round or over the fire. This necessarily upsets 
the natural currents of air, and so vitiates the result. Nor is this 
the only objection, for it is impossible to differentiate between 
actual convection from the fire and convection which is originated 
from those articles in the apartment which have received heat 
by radiation and part with it to the air as secondary convection. 
This being the case, the convection is only to be estimated in- 
directly by difference. Of the total heat supplied to the fire by 
the burning gas, the portion radiated and the portion escaping 
up the flue may be determined; and the difference between the 
former and the sum of the two latter gives the convected heat. 
The determination of flue heat is made by measuring the amount 
of air passing up the flue and noting its rise in temperature. 
After due correction for volume and for the different specific heats 
of the components, the amount of heat is easily calculated. The 
volume of air going up the flue may be either directly determined 
by an anemometer or indirectly from the amount of carbonic acid 
in it (the amount of carbonic acid in the undiluted products of 
combustion of the measured gas being known), provided, of 
course, that no carbonic acid whatever is allowed to escape into 
the apartment. 

The last, and not least important, test that should be made on 
every fire is to ascertain that no products of combustion escape 
into the room. This is done by taking samples of air over the 
canopy of the fire and also at the same level a few feet away. The 
carbonic acid in them is then determined. The amount of car- 
bonic acid is too small to be ascertained by ordinary gas analysis, 
as unless the fire be very bad indeed it is under 1 per cent., while 
in the room itself it should not be more than 10 or 12 parts per 
10,000—i.¢., under o'2 per cent. Itis therefore determined either 
in a gas analysis machine specially adapted to this work or else 
by ordinary gravimetric or volumetric methods. 

I have so far been able to consider only gas-fires, and make but 
slight reference to gas-heated radiators. I think, however, that 
my full treatment of this branch of gaseous heating is warranted 
by its growing importance. I am fully alive to the great import- 
ance of water heating by gas for domestic purposes; but this 
also is a subject which requires a paper to itself to do it justice. 
With the abandonment of an illuminating standard and the adop- 
tion of a calorific one, and the consequent bringing of gas within 
reach for all heating purposes, domestic as well as industrial, I am 
looking forward to the next era of the human race as the coal- 
gas age. 








Rapid filtration was practised at the slow sand plant of Yon- 
kers (N.Y.), in order to make use of all the water which could be 
supplied. The plant was accordingly operated at times at rates 
up to about 6 million gallons per acre daily, though only half this 
rate was contemplated when the filters were built. The quality 
of the water was not affected by this high rate. In planning 
additional works for the city, Messrs. Hazen and Whipple have 
advised working the filters at from 5 to 6 million gallons with 
stored water, adding hypochlorite of lime. 
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MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


Annual Meeting in Birmingham. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held last 
Thursday, at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham. Notwithstanding 
the heavy coal strike cloud, there was a fair attendance of mem- 
bers. At the commencement of the proceedings, the retiring 
President, Mr. Joun H. Brown, late of Nottingham, occupied 
the chair. , 

CONFIRMATION OF MINUTES. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Harold E. Copp, of West Brom- 
wich) read the minutes of the last meeting; and they were at once 
confirmed. 


ELEcTION oF NEw MEMBER. 


Moved by Mr. S. O. STEPHENson (Tipton), and seconded by 
Mr. W. J. R. Baker (Malvern), Mr. Tom Brooke, of Birming- 
ham, was elected a member of the Association. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE INSTITUTION COUNCIL. 


The PrEsIDENT said they had next to elect a district represen- 
tative for the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers. The 
Committee had considered this matter; and they suggested that 
the incoming President (Mr. Adam Cooke, of Oldbury) should be 
appointed their representative. 

Mr. VinceENT HuGueEs (Smethwick) proposed, Mr. B. W. SmitH 
(Walsall) seconded, the resolution; and it was cordially carried. 


District ASSOCIATION REPORTS. 


Moved by Mr. T. BerriInGE, and seconded by Mr. J. R. Durr 
(Banbury), it was agreed that the volume of “ Reports of the Dis- 
trict Associations” should be sent to each member. 


EpucaTION oF GAS-FITTERS. 


The Hon. SEcrETARY reported that he had received the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. E. H. Hudson, of Normanton, the Hon. 
Secretary of one of the Special Committees of the Manchester 
Institution of Gas Engineers : ‘ 


Dear Sir,—The meeting of delegates approved of the enclosed 
scheme for the education of gas-fitters at a meeting held at Manchester 
on Oct. 20, 1911; and the Sub-Committee appointed at that meeting 
to draw up a syllabus has unanimously approved of the enclosed. 

It now rests with the Associations concerned to give their mandate 
for the scheme to be presented to the Council of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. 

I shall be glad to hear that your Association approves or otherwise. 
In case there is any serious objection, it will be necessary to call the 
delegates together ; but, if not, this proceeding can be dispensed with. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. H. Hupson, Hon Secretary. 


[The circulars enclosed were reproduced in the “ JouRNAL” 
last week, pp. 571-2. | 
_ Mr. S. GLover (St. Helens) suggested that this was such an 
important matter that copies of the scheme should be in the hands 
of the members to study at their leisure. 

The Hon. SecrETARY reminded the members that the circulars 
explaining the scheme were printed in extenso in the report of the 
proceedings at the Manchester Institution, as published in last 
Tuesday’s “ JOURNAL.” 

Mr. J. FERGusoNn BELL (Derby) said this matter had been before 
the Committee that morning; and they fully agreed with what 
Mr. Glover had said as to the importance of the question. The 
Committee considered that it was of such importance that their 
idea was that the circulars ought to be read to the members, then 
be referred back to the Committee, with power to them to take 
action in the matter. The Committee quite appreciated that it 
was impossible for the members to digest, and express an opinion 
at once on, these questions. It was most important they should 
improve the ability of the gas-fitters. There was no doubt they 
were largely in the hands of gas-fitters in reference to the fitting-up 
of houses and the supply of gas. He had no doubt his own ex- 
perience was that of most members present, that there was great 
difficulty at the present time in getting competent gas-fitters—men 
who would use their brains. Frequently gas was blamed because 
of poor fitting work. Gas-fittings were often badly put up, and 
indifferently attended to. He was pleased the Manchester Insti- 
tution had taken up this matter; and the Midland Association, 
in their own interests, would be only too glad to help, and be 
associated with, them in it. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that the idea of the Committee was 
that an outline of the scheme should be laid before the members; 
and then the matter be left in the hands of the Committee. 
There was no question that every one of the members agreed, in 
principle, with the Manchester Institution ; it was only on ques- 
tions of detail that there could be any dispute. The Committee 
Gonent it better these should be left to them. He had no 

enag members had seen the circulars in the “ JourNaL;” and, 
atter they had considered them, the Committee would be glad to 
lave any suggestions. 

Mr. T. BERRIDGE (Leamington) said he would second Mr. Bell’s 
Suggestion, that the matter be left to the Committee, The mem- 








bers no doubt all cordially agree with the recommendations; and 
if they were each supplied with a copy of the scheme, any remark 
they had to make in connection with it could be sent to the 
Secretary. 

Mr. BELL thought the suggestion a good one, as to members 
communicating with the Committee. 

The Hon. Secretary considered it rather a pity they should 
go to the expense of circularizing the members when the whole 
matter was before them in the “ JOURNAL.” 

Mr. BERRIDGE said he would alter the proposal, if desired, so 
that the resolution was to the effect that the members agreed with 
the recommendations of the Manchester Institution, and referred 
the matter to the Committee for consideration. In the meantime, 
if any member, after perusing the scheme as already published, 
had anything to communicate to the Committee, he should do so 
within a week from this date. 

Mr. Gover did not want to raise objections. But he thought 
it a pity that an Association of this sort should not have sufficient 
funds to place in the hands of the members an important docu- 
ment of this kind, or that it should be considered a waste of ex- 
penditure for this to be done. Notwithstanding that the scheme 
was already published, in his opinion it would bring the matter 
more directly before the members to have it in circular form. 

Mr. H. Happocx (Atherstone) seconded Mr. Glover’s suggestion. 

Mr. G. Hers (Nuneaton) agreed that it would be a benefit if 
the members could have a separate copy of the syllabus in their 
possession. The Manchester Institution had done a huge amount 
of work in connection with this question. As an outside man, he 
was on the Committee. He attended one or two of the meetings ; 
and they lasted a long time. There were about ten or a dozen 
of the meetings; and they were very representative ones. The 
syllabus had been cut down very much, and had been simplified. 
The scheme altogether was something they should support. 

Mr. Happock objected to the matter being rushed through, 
without giving the members time to discuss it. 

Mr. BERRIDGE protested against any suggestion of the matter 
being rushed. They all recognized and agreed with the principle ; 
and all that was suggested was that the members should read the 
circulars as printed inthe “ JourNAL,” and that any comments 
they had to make upon them should be sent to the Committee 
through their own Secretary. Then the Committee could con- 
sider and tabulate objections, and if necessary act on them. 

Mr. W. C. Jones (Brierley Hill) thought the objection would be 
met if a short circular letter was sent to the members calling their 
attention to the proposals as printed in the “ JourNAL.” It wasa 
question upon which they should have the combined wisdom of 
the members. 

Mr. GLover pointed out that there were members who were 
not at this meeting; and they ought to have the matter brought 
directly to their notice. One other matter. As President of the 
Manchester Institution, he did not want any constant repetition 
as to the credit due to the Manchester Institution. It was now 
out of their hands, and had become a general matter. All that 
they were desirous of having credit for was for having initiated 
the project. The matter had now been worked down to a simple 
scheme; and it was put before the members by a Committee 
representative of all the Associations. It was to come before the 
parent Institution in June; and all members of the Associations 
ought to go to the meeting educated in regard to the question, so 
as to give an intelligent vote upon it. 

After further discussion, a resolution was passed to the effect 
that printed copies of the scheme be sent to each member of the 
Association; and that the Committee, after waiting a week to 
receive suggestions from the members, should proceed to assist 
the Manchester Institution so far as lies in their power. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The Hon. Secretary next presented the annual report and the 
accounts. The former gave an outline history of the year’s pro- 
ceedings, and ended up by stating that six new members had been 
elected, and one had resigned—the number at present on the 
books being 115. The accounts showed that the balance in the 
hands of the Treasurer and Secretary totalled to £70 8s. 1d., as 
against £74 4s. 7d. at the end of 1910. The Hon. Secretary said 
he thought there was a certain spirit of prodigality in the way the 
resources of the Association had been used during the past two or 
three years, with the result that there was a gradually diminishing 
balance. He thought it quite clear something should be done to 
counteract this. 

Mr. BERRIDGE proposed, and Mr. GLover seconded, that the 
report and accounts be received and adopted; and this was 
agreed to. 


Tue RETIRING AND THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Brown remarked that he had now to vacate the presidential 
chair, which he had so inadequately filled during the past twelve 
months. a no.] His successor, Mr. A. Cooke, of Oldbury, 
was a gentleman who had occupied practically every office in the 
Association. He was also one of the oldest members; and he 
would fulfil the duties with much greater distinction than had been 
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the case during the past twelve months. He had much pleasure 
in inducting Mr. Cooke to the chair. 

Mr. Cooke, on taking the chair, was enthusiastically received. 

The Presipent said it was his first duty, as well as privilege, to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to their retiring President for the 
manner in which he had conducted the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation during the past twelve months. He did this with great 
pleasure. Their President could not be with them at the May 
meeting; but this was due to regrettable circumstances over 
which he had no control. 

Mr. W. S. Mortanp (Gloucester), in seconding the motion, 
remarked that no one could help such circumstances as had 
arisen to prevent Mr. Brown doing more in connection with the 
Association during his presidency. Had it not been for these 
circumstances, their Past-President would have done more. 

The motion was heartily passed. 

Mr. Brown thanked the members for their expression of good- 
will towards him. The year had been a difficult one for him in 
many ways. It was somewhat of a tug for him to leave the gas 
profession as he had done recently. He had left it as an active 
manager of a gas-works; but he hoped in some way to be closely 
connected with the gas profession during the years to come. He 
was fully conscious of the fact that he had very inadequately 
filled the office of President during the twelve months; and 
he was equally conscious that Mr. Cooke would occupy it with 
proper distinction. 

The Presipent then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—Let me, in the first place, thank you very sincerely 
for the honour you have conferred upon me in electing me your 
President for the ensuing year—an honour I appreciate more 
fully than I can describe. I look forward with every confidence 
to receive at your hands the assistance necessary to enable the 
Association to have a good, steady year of sound progress. 

When I look back upon the long list of Presidents who have so 
ably filled the chair of this Association, I feel a marked sense of 
diffidence in following so noble a band; but I can assure you 
I will endeavour during my year of presidency to carry out the 
duties appertaining to so high an office to the best of my ability, 
and aim at handing over to my successor the chair unsullied as 
I now receive it. 

We of the Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers 
have good cause to feel thankful in having among us, at the 
present moment, such a goodly number of Past-Presidents. I am 
sure we all sincerely hope we may, for many years, have the 
pleasure of their company at our meetings, and listen to their 
superior wisdom in the discussions on the papers I am hoping we 
shall have during the year—papers not necessarily lengthy, but 
papers setting forth the difficulties, and thereby experience gained. 
We come across in our every day duties, difficulties overcome and 
giving the cue to the members of our Association who may have 
had similar worries during the heavy season; and certain it is 
that these experiences set out in short pithy papers may do a good 
deal in assisting those of us who have like troubles in their own 
works. One fact I am sure of; and it is that discussions arising 
out of papers go a very long way in giving the true assistance 
that tends to the most beneficial results. 

Our roll of members is ever on the increase; and it should be 
our aim to have on our list every brother manager, no matter 
how small the works may be of which he is in charge, feeling that 
in more ways than one “ union is strength.” 


BENEVOLENT FUND. 


In passing, I hope I may be pardoned if I bring before your 
notice the cause of the Benevolent Fund. I cannot express my 
feelings too deeply in asking your careful consideration to its 
claims. I would, during my year of office, like to see every mem- 
ber of our Association a yearly subscriber to the fund. I care 
not how small his donation or subscription may be—each one 
knows best what he can do; but I plead from the bottom of my 
heart that those members who have not, as yet, become sub- 
scribers to such a splendid cause will do so now. Such a result 
would, no doubt, cause other Associations to follow our lead, more 
especially when they know every member of our body gives what 
he can. Several families of members who have passed away are 
receiving good substantial assistance from the fund; and by raising 
our funds very much more good can and will be accomplished. 
Just think, an annual subscription of half-a-guinea can be sent by 
setting aside a small fraction of over twopence a week; and who 
among our members would grudge so small a sum for such a good 
cause. May I have the pleasure of seeing so noble an object 
being assisted by all our members. The fact may not possibly 
be known to all that the Midland Association are well and worthily 
represented on the Benevolent Fund Committee by two “ B’s "— 
I mean our friends Mr. J. Ferguson Bell and Mr. Thomas Ber- 
ridge, who make it their business and pleasure to bring before the 
London Committee any claim from our district. I will not labour 
the subject further, but leave it in your hands, feeling sure it will 
be given a good share of your consideration and sympathy; and 
I know I shall not be disappointed with the result. 


LIGHTING PROGRESS. 

At the commencement of each year, it is customary to take 
stock and a retrospect of the past year—and past years—in order 
to see in what manner we may improve, or possibly guard (as the 
case may be), our standing; and I think we might just pause for 








a few moments to consider a few things. Many of our members 
can, of course, take a much longer view of the past than others. 
We might, for example, compare the public lighting methods of 
the past with what they are to-day. Some of us can well re- 
member the lamplighter, in his daily round, carrying the ladder, 
mounting it, and by means of a lucifer match (with plenty of 
timber about it) getting a light which, even in those days, was 
considered good. Later on there was the introduction of the torch 
with the oil-vessel and wick. This at that period, was a wonderful 
stride. Later still, the large lanterns with three, five, and some- 
times even more good flat-flame burners each consuming 8 cubic 
feet and upwards per hour. Later still came the Siemens lamp, 
with its splendidly diffused luminosity, set up at important corners 
of main streets and refuges; and even subsequently the intro- 
duction of the Welsbach incandescent mantle of the upright type 
(which for ordinary street lighting takes some beating). Following 
closely appeared the inverted mantle ; and last of all the perfec- 
tion of street lighting by the introduction of high-pressure gas- 
lamps, many good examples of which can now be seen in London 
and several provincial towns—not forgetting the city in which we 
meet to-day. Surely we may congratulate ourselves on witnessing 
such tremendous strides in this one direction alone. 

Again let us for a moment look at the lighting. of the home of 
the working man. Not so very long ago, we saw the tallow candle 
in daily—or rather nightly—use, with the attendant company of 
the snuffers, which often had to be brought into use to assist the 
light. The next step was the wax candle, which considerably in- 
creased the light. Further still the colza oil lamp (this figured 
more prominently in the house of the better class); and further 
on the petroleum oil lamp, which at that period, for cheapness of 
light, set back the oil lamp above mentioned. Still further ad- 
vancing, we come to the flat-flame burner, which made the winter 
evenings a pleasure. But what are these in comparison with the 
present-day illuminant, with its attendant incandescent burner and 
artistic fittings, which have been brought forth through the intro- 
duction of the prepayment meter ? One cannot fail to appreciate 
and feel that our lines have fallen into pleasant places, and reflect 
on what has been accomplished even during so short a period as 
twenty to thirty years. It makes one wonder what developments 
are in store for us in the immediate future. One thing I think we 
may feel quite sure about—that gas will still play one of the most 
brilliant parts, whoever among us may be left to witness. 

Our electric friends often tell us we are gradually losing grip of 
house lighting and public lighting, and that we must look to our 
future business in the shape of cooking, heating, and power pur- 
poses. Well, Are we to sit down and believe these statements ? I 
say most emphatically, No. I do not think we intend in the race 
of the future to give way to them for one moment. We hold in 
our hands the best methods of spreading light, and light of greater 
magnificence than ever; and we assure them it is our honest in- 
tention to retain, and in every possible way improve, that position. 
We were first in the field ; it is our intention to keep first. 

This naturally brings one to the question, Are we—each and 
all—doing everything we can to maintain this premier position in 
the spreading of light? Undoubtedly there is a great work for 
us all in this race for supremacy; work which we must do indi- 
vidually, and work that cannot be delegated to others. Are we 
doing this? In our everyday routine we can give advice to our 
consumers—advice which is more valued than that tendered by 
gas-fitters—which eventually tends to the mutual benefit of both 
ourselves and our customers. We constantly run against per- 
sons who feel they have a legitimate cause of complaint against 
the department we have the honour to manage. After a quiet 
chat with him, we always find our suggestions and recommenda- 
tions are in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred readily adopted ; 
and I have known letters expressing gratitude being received from 
such customers. How often the cause of complaint about bad 
gas, &c., lies in the hands of the consumer himself, and mainly 
through the use of inferior—yea, very inferior—mantles—mantles 
placed on the market and retailable at three-halfpence each. It 
is simply astonishing to find the number of people using this 
quality of mantle, the use of which can only bring about one 
result—disappointment, deep down and sore. One cannot too 
strongly advise the use of the best mantles, which, as we all 
know, are infinitely the cheapest in the end. : 

This brings us to a subject that has been much discussed of 
late— 

THE EDUCATION OF GAS-FITTERS. 


The subject is of great importance to us all; and we should 
not lightly dispose of it. Many of our large centres offer to the 
apprentices advantages in the shape of classes, which are held at 
the Technical Schools, and opened in the evening for the especial 
benefit of those seeking knowledge on technical subjects of eve! y 
kind. The youth can get a thorough drilling in up-to-date methods 
appertaining to his class of work. I am glad to know that many 
of our apprentices take advantage of the classes. 

The difficulty one comes across in his everyday life is the ~ 
satisfactory and slovenly manner in which the gas-fitter himse 
brings up his apprentice—habits of wastefulness, indifference, &C., 
and no amount of supervision on the manager’s part appears to 
have the desired effect. Another failing with fitters 1s often— 
unthinkingly—brought on by the consumer himself, in this way : 
A fitter is given his work (say) at 8 a.m. each day, chiefly in one 
particular portion of the district most convenient to each = 
He completes his job ; and before going away, the mistress of the 
house, to show her gratitude for the manner in which he has got 
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through his work, sends for a jug of beer, which the fitter, and his 
lad, soon put out of sight. They then go to the next job, which, 
when finished, is dished up with another jug of beer. And so on 
throughout the day. Can we wonder gas-fitters do not bear the 
best of characters for sobriety? I do not ‘say it is always the 
same; but in many instances this is the daily routine of their 
habits. It is a great misfortune that consumers—I mean gas 
consumers—are so indulgent to the workmen; and it can only be 
remedied by these facts being brought before their notice in a 
proper manner. I have every sympathy with efforts that are now 
being pushed forward by so many gas engineers in this education 
scheme, and should rejoice to see it adopted in every gas-works 
throughout the country. 


PUBLICITY SCHEME. 

The thoughts just expressed bring one to the subject of pub- 
licity put forth by the Institution of Gas Engineers, and which we 
much admire. Still at the same time, it needs more than a small 
amount of caution to handle. I am speaking now of the position 
of engineers and managers of gas undertakings under the control 
of district councils, whose standing, financially, is on so different 
a footing to corporations or companies. The difficulty arises as 
to the question of contributions or donations to the fund. The 
district auditors, from the Local Government Department, main- 
tain, almost without exception, that you have no authority or 
right, to pay anything away, unless it is recoverable in a court of 
law, or rather could be recovered in a court of law; or to bring 
the matter closer home, you stand a first-class chance of being 
surcharged for all, or any, such payments. These audits are all 
strictly conducted on the legal aspect. You may bring before the 
auditor’s notice that it is for the benefit of the department in the 
form of advertising your wares, and various ways may be trotted 
out; but somehow or other it does not seem to have the effect you 
desire. He cannot see eye to eye with you. This is one of the 
problems I should dearly like to see solved. There is no doubt 
it is a worthy object and one deserving of every assistance. 
Still 1, for one, should like to see the question settled. 

CARBONIZATION. 


During the past few years, many systems of carbonization in 
vertical retorts have been brought prominently before the notice 
of the members of the gas profession. One may mention the 
Bueb, Settle-Padfield, Woodall-Duckham, Young and Glover, 
Glover-West, and others. Most of them are doing excellent work 
and yielding first-class results. Being of recent introduction, I 
feel we shall all, with much pleasure, await further particulars— 
such as the first cost, and, more than all, the annual cost of up- 
keep and repairs. These will greatly influence one in deciding 
which plant he would like to see installed in his own works. 

The advantages claimed for the system are many and desirable; 
and one may well be pardoned for giving here a few of them: 
(1) No smoke, steam or dust in the retort house; (2) make of 
gas constant as to quantity and quality ; (3) candle power, 10 to 
20, at will; (4) low fuel results; (5) absence of naphthalene in the 
gas; (6) sulphur compounds decreased; (7) no stopped pipes 
or tar troubles; (8) lower labour costs; (9) small ground space ; 
(10) low capital cost. These are no mean advantages claimed ; 
and I feel they demand the most careful attention and scrutiny of 
every one of us. : 

I am looking forward this year to the reading of a paper on the 
subject by one of our members well able to deal with it, setting 
forth his experience of the system, and more particularly dealing 
with the original cost and upkeep of the plant. We owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to those of our members who have laid down 
these plants, and who are willing to give us the full benefit of their 
experience. 

LABOUR UNREST. 


One now comes to a subject that of late has been much be- 
laboured. Unfortunately, it a matter that none of us can get 
away from; it appeals to us in a very marked sense. Every day 
we are brought face to face with fresh results of this unrest ; and 
we just wonder when and how it is going to end. Can any one 
realize fully what it will mean if we are plunged into the horrors 
of a general coal strike? I venture to say we cannot. Many are 
in the proud position of holding good stocks, and which they hope 
will enable them to tide over until this vexed question is settled ; 
others may not be placed so fortunately. Judging from the facts 
as now shown, everything seems dark and gloomy ; yet one cannot 
but hope that, even at this late hour, machinery will be found 
which will, when set in motion, surmount all the difficulties that 
seem to be in the way—difficulties which, if properly handled, will 
disappear. I think we are all agreed that if the spirit of give and 
take was liberally dealt with on both sides, the question could 
be handled—yea, and settled—in a manner that would reflect the 
highest credit both to the employer and employed. 

When we consider the tonnage raised only last year, of 264 
— tons, out of which 84 million tons were exported, leaving 
~ home consumption no less than 180 million tons, we cannot 

ut feel appalled at the magnitude of labour necessary to deal 
— raising this, and the labour employed in the different branches 
of industry needing this immense tonnage. We remember the 
_— strike of 1893 when the colliers were out some twelve 
: CkS or so, and the difficulty experienced in keeping up supplies. 
venture to say that was a small matter in comparison to a 
wee strike. It is absolutely impossible to imagine the disaster 
_— d bring on everybody, and in a very little time. One thing 

S certain if this threatened strike becomes a reality; very many 





collieries if shut down will shut down for all time. The problem 
of keeping the mastery over the water will be too great. Again, 
let not this fact be overlooked. It may be possible to obtain fuel 
from other countries; and should this take place the chances of 
its return will be verysmall. It will also cause very many to con- 
sider the question of oil fuel, fuel which during the last few years 
has made great strides. For gas-works purposes, it is a grand 
stand-by, as all engineers who have a carburetted water-gas plant 
will agree. What is to prevent oil fuel taking the place of coal? 
The Admiralty are now building vessels that will be run on this 
kind of fuel only. 

Although the outlook at this present moment is very dark, we 
all feel that some steps will be taken to prevent this strike which 
would be a national calamity. 


Mr. Morvanp proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Pre- 
sident for his comprehensive address. He had dealt very fully 
with their progress from the early days of gas manufacture— 
farther back than he (Mr. Morland) could remember—when the 
street-lamps were lighted with lucifer matches. This antiquated 
condition alone showed what strides the industry had made since 
that time. Mr. Cooke had brought them right up to date by 
referring to vertical retorts and high-pressure lamps. He (Mr. 
Morland) was sure the members would anticipate with great in- 
terest the paper promised from one of the members who had had 
experience with vertical retorts. 

Mr. B. W. Smitru (Walsall) seconded the motion. He knew 
Mr. Cooke had not been well ; and therefore he congratulated him 
the more upon his address. He had brought the address down to 
reasonable length. In the past, he (Mr. Smith) thought some of 
the addresses had been a little too long, and through this had not 
been appreciated so much. As an old President, he knew how 
difficult it was to get material together ; and the longer an address 
was made, the greater the difficulty. 

The motion was cordially agreed to. 

The PresipENnT thanked the members very sincerely for their 
vote of thanks. As Mr. Smith had said, the address had been 
prepared under considerable difficulties. Still it had beena great 
pleasure to give even a short address. 





THE CARBONIZATION OF COAL IN HoRIZONTAL AND VERTICAL 
RETORTS. 


Dr. W. B. Davipson (Birmingham) then read a paper on the 
above subject. The text is reproduced on pp. 664-5. 


SPECIAL MEETING FOR THE DISCUSSION. 


The PresipENT remarked that the members were greatly 
obliged to Dr. Davidson for his instructive paper. He would 
call upon Mr. Bell to open the discussion. 

Mr. J. FeErGuson BELL (Derby) said he personally did not feel 
prepared to criticize the paper ; and he was going to suggest that 
it would be better to defer the discussion until the next meeting 
of the Association. He could quite agree with a remark Dr. 
Davidson had made that the preparation of the paper must have 
entailed an enormous amount of labour. The results the author 
had put before the members were very startling in some respects ; 
and he thought it would only be fair to one who had devoted so 
much time and trouble to this matter that the members should 
digest the results properly, and have a discussion worthy of the 
paper. He (Mr. Bell) felt they could not do adequate justice to 
it on this occasion. Personally, he was under a deep obligation to 
Dr. Davidson for having given them these results in such a care- 
fully thought-out and prepared manner. He was sure the paper 
would bear very close examination and investigation, and more 
especially the curves (when published). The members wanted to 
study them, and to make some deductions from them. 

The PresIpENT said he himself thought it would be only fair 
to Dr. Davidson that the members should have an opportunity of 
discussing his paper ; but it would be fairer still that it should 
not be discussed before the next meeting. However, if there was 
any gentleman who would at once like to make remarks on the 
paper, he had no doubt Dr. Davidson would be pleased to hear 
him. But, on the whole, there was no doubt that greater justice 
could be done to the paper by taking time to consider it. He 
thought Dr. Davidson would agree to the matter being deferred. 

Dr. Davipson expressed his assent. 

The PresIDENT remarked that the members tendered to Dr. 
Davidson a very hearty vote of thanks. He (the President) ap- 
preciated more fully than he could find words for the kind and 
ready manner in which Dr. Davidson came forward at short 
notice with his paper. He thanked him sincerely. 

Dr. Davipson, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said it had 
been a delight to him to come forward with the paper for the 
criticism of the members. He wished expressly to thank Mr. 
R. S. Hilton, and through him the Gas Committee of the Bir- 
mingham City Council, for permission to publish these results. 
He had also to publicly express his indebtedness to Mr. G. C. 
Pearson, the Superintendent of the Coal-Testing Plant of the 
Birmingham Gas Department, for the immense amount of hard 
work he had put in in supervising the tests. 

Mr. S.O. STEPHENSON (Tipton) pointed out that the next meet- 
ing would be practically an excursion meeting. 

The PresivEnT said he had in mind the autumn meeting. 

Dr. Davipson remarked that he proposed to publish the full 
results, including the gas analyses and curves, in articles in the 
“ JouRNAL.” These would be in continuation of his short paper ; 
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so that there would be ample time, after the elaboration of the 
paper, for criticism. 

Mr. G. Hetps (Nuneaton) suggested that a paper such as this 
deserved having a special date fixed for its discussion. To post- 
pone it till the autumn meant leaving it over altogether too long. 
If they could only fix up a date for between now and the June 
meeting of the Institution, a special discussion would do them ali 
a great amount of good. 

Mr. J. H. Brown seconded the suggestion, and said he should 
deem it a great honour, though not an official gas manager now, 
to be present at the special meeting. He had had the pleasure, as 
Dr. Davidson had told them, of working with him, some years ago, 
in investigating the Dessau vertical retort; and he could appre- 
ciate the very great exactitude, persistence, and energy of Dr. 
Davidson in securing absolutely reliable results in his work. This 
subject was of such vital importance to all of them that a special 
meeting was required to discuss the paper. It was the most 
interesting paper that had been put before any Association during 
the past few years. 

There was some further discussion, in the course of which 
various suggestions were made. In the end, it was decided that 
a special meeting to deal with the paper should be called for 
Thursday, April 25, at 2.30. 

Mr. STEPHENSON moved, and Mr. BERRIDGE seconded, that on 
this special occasion there should be a dinner and entertainment 
“1 gaan and that each member should be allowed to invite a 

riend. 

Mr. BELL remarked, as this was a special meeting, they might 
try the idea. 

Mr. Hetps said he took it they would invite to the discussion 
those gentlemen who were pioneers of vertical retort systems, 
as it seemed to him Dr. Davidson had “ put the cat among the 
pigeons.” They wanted to make this a real discussion—some- 
thing with a little sparkle in it. It was a long time since they had 
had a paper of this sort. 

The suggestion as to the dinner and entertainment, and the 
invitation of a friend by each member, was agreed to. 

PROFESSOR BursTALv’s LECTURES. 


Mr. Jones (Brierley Hill) called attention to Professor Bur- 
stall’s series of lectures on the gas-engine. There had not been 
a large attendance at the lectures of the members of the Senior 
Association so far ; but they were well worthy of their attention. 

This concluded the proceedings. 


<i 


COAL DISTILLATION TESTS WITH DESSAU 
AND HORIZONTAL RETORTS. 


By Dr. W. B. Davipson, of Birmingham. 


[A Paper Read before the Midland Association of Gas Engineers 
and Managers, Feb. 29.] 


I propose to bring before your notice the results of some in- 
vestigations concerning the course of distillation of coal in bulk in 
horizontal retorts and intermittent vertical retorts. 


The installation of a trial setting of Dessau vertical retorts 
on the Birmingham coal-test works last summer, afforded a rare 
opportunity of comparing the two systems of carbonization, not 
only from the commercial, but also from the scientific point of 
view. It would not be seemly for me, however, to divulge any 
special information I may possess regarding the commercial value 
of various competitive carbonizing systems as determined by the 
tests; but, in view of certain recent statements of results of gas 
production—statements which appear to me very misleading—I 
feel constrained to give expression to the following general con- 
clusions and convictions. 

Gas PRODUCTION. 

In gas production by pure distillation, steaming being excluded, 
horizontal and inclined retorts still hold a considerable lead over 
vertical retorts, intermittent or continuous. This advantage is 
very marked on a candle-power basis, and quite appreciable on a 
ealorific-value basis. 

Professor Lewes credits horizontal retorts with a make of 
11,500 cubic feet per ton of a calorific value of 540 gross B.Th.U. 
from good Northern coal. If he had said 14,000, he would have 
been near the truth. The number of gross heat units obtainable 
from a ton of good Yorkshire coal by distilling the usual six-hour 
charges in through retorts, horizontal or inclined, is about 7,500,000, 
provided that high—not dangerously high—retort temperatures 
are maintained. The use of heavier charges of proportionally 
longer duration of the distillation period is accompanied by a 
slight decrease in the yield of gas of standard quality—not a large 
increase as Professor Lewes states. 

Heavy charging is in many cases favoured, and rightly so, on 
account of its advantages of lower wages, absence of stopped 
pipes, better coke and tar, and diminution of naphthalene trouble 
—not on account of better gas yield. Vertical retorts, continuous 
or intermittent, still lag quite a long way behind in respect to gas 
results. Steaming is not distilling; and I therefore, for the time 
being, leave out of account the remarkably good “B” tests on 
Glover-West retorts published by Mr. Newbigging last year.* 











* See paper read before the Institution of Gas Engineers in Glasgow, 
June, rg11. 





In judging the respective merits of different competitive carbon- 
izing plants—horizontals, inclines, intermittent verticals, con- 
tinuous verticals, or chamber ovens—the verdict ought not to de- 
pend entirely on the gas production. Gas is still the principal 
product; but owing to reductions in the cost of manufacture and 
selling price, its value is, on an average, probably not more than 
about 50 per cent. of the total products—coke accounting for 25 
per cent., tar and liquor each 123 per cent. at current prices. Gas, 
capital charges, wages, and fuel figure largely in the gas manager’s 
calculations; but tar and liquor are usually entirely lost sight of. 
After all, the difference in gas production between modern plants 
of various types is rever more than (say) 10 per cent. if calculated 
on a common basis of heating value (on a candle-power basis, it 
may be as much as 20 per cent.) ; but the advantage of certain 
systems of vertical retorts over horizontal retorts fitted with one 
ascension-pipe with respect to tar is found to be as much as 
40 per cent. The difference in yield of ammonia may be any- 
thing up to 30 per cent. 

Taking gas at 10d. per 1000 cubic feet (cost into holder, plus 
profit), a deficiency of 1000 cubic feet per ton is compensated by 
a gain of 4 to 5 gallons of tar, or by an increase of 12 to 14 gallons 
of 10-oz. liquor valued at the current high prices of these residuals. 
Increases in capital charges may be similarly met. The careful 
determination of the yield of tar and liquor on a large-scale test 
is therefore absolutely essential to a fair valuation. Allowances 
for fuel consumption, quality of coke, sulphur compounds, and 
naphthalene must also be made. On summing up the respective 
balance-sheets, very little difference may be found between two 
competitive systems; and the local circumstances may settle the 
question one way or the other. 

The well-known advantages presented by vertical-retort systems 
with respect to wages, tar, liquor, sulphur, and naphthalene give 
them a remarkably good start over horizontals or inclines. With 
better results for gas, the vertical systems would, on their merits, 
completely oust their rivals. It is, however, an open question 
whether better gas figures can be obtained without sacrificing the 
advantages of high yield of tar, low sulphur, and low naphthalene 
content. 

Gas of low candle power would appear to be a distinctive 
feature of the distillation of coal in vertical retorts—at any rate, 
when a combustion chamber temperature of 2200° Fahr. and over 
is maintained. To obtain gas of equally low candle power from 
horizontal retorts, heavy charges of long duration or ordinary 
charges with over-pulling must be resorted to; the latter resulting 
in the dilution of the gas with nitrogen from the air. 

The following approximate figures obtained in distilling a stan- 
dard second-class Midland coal will serve to illustrate the differ- 
ences referred to: 


Make per LP. C.V. 
Ton. No. 2. Net. 
Horizontals (level gauge). . . . 12,000 .. 18 .. 525 
Horizontals (over-pulling). . . . 12,800 .. 15 «+. 500 
Werte se SG Sl ll Ue Uy ER es «ESC SD 
Composition of Gas. 
COz. CnHn. oO. co. CH,. H. N. 
Horizontals (level 
Re a es ee ee es eee ee a en 
Horizontals (over- 
OM) «| 5s BF ew SR oe WZ a. BS ss B7S i. 44°S ., 11°6 
Were 4 ks Rw BB 2s OS. <» B0°R +s BO... St*0:.. §°O 


It will be observed that there is a marked deficiency in un- 
saturated hydrocarbons and methane in the gas made by vertical 
retorts, while the hydrogen content is very high. A cursory ex- 
amination of the analytical figures leads us to the conclusion that 
the hydrocarbon gases before leaving the retort are subjected to 
more drastic degradation in the vertical system than in the hori- 
zontal. It is not unlikely, however, that the gas suffers both in 
quality and in volume by the escape uncracked of a larger pro- 
portion than usual of tar oil vapours. 

I have noticed that verticals give a better account of themselves 
in distilling a rich coal than they do in distilling a poor one, par- 
ticularly with respect to calorific value. 


DETAILS OF THE TESTs. 


It was largely with a view to studying the question of gas evolu- 
tion in horizontal and vertical retorts that the tests described 
below were carried out. In the first place, the conditions under 
which the tests were performed must be briefly explained. 

The test plant of horizontal through retorts consists of three 
regenerator settings; each containing six retorts, which are of 
Q section 21 in. by 15 in. by 20 ft. long. There are two ascen- 
sion-pipes to each retort. The most suitable weight of coal to 
carbonize at high temperatures has been found by experiment to 
be 26 cwt. per retort per diem. 

The new retort plant consists of a single bed of eighteen Dessau 
4-metre retorts, set in six rows; three retorts being discharged 
simultaneously—the lids opening and closing by hydraulic power. 
The retorts are of elliptical section, with flat sides, and taper from 
22 in. by 17°3 in. at the bottom to 14°1 in. by 9°8 in. at the top. 

The charge per retort when filled to within 32 inches from the 
top varies from 7} to 8 cwt., depending on the quantity of carbon 
clinging to the retort, and on the specific gravity and size of the 
coal. The period of distillation varies from ten to twelve hours, 
according to the nature of the coal. The capacity of the bed 
thus ranges from 13} to 17 tons per diem. ; 

The products of distillation in horizontal retorts for six, eight, 
and twelve hour work were investigated as follows: A start was 
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made with all the retorts empty. Charges corresponding to the 
period of distillation under investigation—namely, 6}, 83, and 
13 cwt. respectively—were introduced into the retorts as expedi- 
tiously as possible. Measurements of the make of gas, the illu- 
minating power, and the calorific value were made at definite 
short intervals, while samples of gas were taken at the same times 
for complete analysis, including sulphuretted hydrogen. Attempts 
to determine the tar, ammonia, and sulphur compounds were not 
successful, and were abandoned. 

With a view to getting some information as to the lag in dis- 
tillation, quality of gas, &c., prevailing in coke-oven practice 
where the coal is disintegrated, wetted, and stamped, a test was 
made with 13 cwt. charges of finely-crushed coal, containing 
12} per cent. of added water. The course of distillation in the 
Dessau retorts was investigated in a similar manner, but without 
varying the weight of charge. The effect of steaming was also 
observed. The same standard second-rate Derbyshire coal was 
used for all these tests. 

As might have been expected, it was found that, although the 
dip-pipes were unsealed and level-gauge maintained throughout the 
tests, the percentage of nitrogen increased considerably as the dis- 
tillation drew to a close. In the later tests, greater uniformity in 
the nitrogen content was obtained by varying the action of the 
retort-house governor slightly, so as to keep the pressure in the 
retorts constant. 

Calgulation of the distribution of nitrogen in the original coal 
shows that 30 per cent. of the same is present in the form of 
gaseous nitrogen in the purified gas. This is equivalent to only 
120 cubic feet per ton, or 1 per cent. on the gaseous mixture. 
Analysis, therefore, will fail to detect any variation in nitrogen 
content in the gas made from hour to hour. This being so, I 
have thought it advisable to give, in addition to the actual results, 
the figures corrected to a content of 1 per cent. of nitrogen, with 
the exception of illuminating power, which cannot be corrected in 
the same way with certainty, though probably an additive corvec- 
tion of 2} per cent. for each unit of nitrogen present is pretty near 
the mark. 

By plotting on curves the hourly figures for make of gas per ton, 
make per ton per hour, calorific value, and illuminating power, 
one obtains an interesting view of the course of distillation; and 
the composition of the gas at different stages may be represented 
in a similar way. 


[Dr. Davidson proposes to publish curves prior to the special 
meeting which is to be held to discuss his paper ; and he will also 
supplement the information now submitted—see the general report 
of the proceedings at the meeting, on p. 663.| 
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MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 


The Last of the Present Session. 


The fourth, and concluding, lecture of the session was delivered 
on Saturday afternoon at the University by Mr. ARTHUR ForsHaw, 


M.Sc. (Manchester), who had for his subject “ The Principles and 
Practice of Gaseous Heating.” Alderman F. S. Puituirs, the 
Chairman of the Salford Corporation Gas Committee, occupied 
the chair. Among those present were Mr. Samuel Glover, the 
newly-elected President of the Manchester District Institution of 
Gas Engineers, Mr. S. Meunier, of Stockport, Mr. W. W. Wood- 
ward, of Salford, Mr. William Hill, of Stalybridge, Mr. A. L. 
Holton, the President of the Manchester and District Junior Gas 
Association, Mr. J. Alsop, the Hon. Secretary, and most of the 
members of the Council. 

The CuairMan, in a few introductory remarks, said he thought 
those present would agree with him when he stated that there was 
a great future before gas, and that it was desirable those who 
manufactured and supplied it, along with those who made appli- 
ances for its use, should endeavour to find some common ground 
in order to ascertain if they were proceeding upon the right lines 
to get full value out of the gas made, and also to find, if possible, 
some more effective method of conveying to the public informa- 
tion as to the proper and best way of using gas. These objects 
were likely to be attained by lectures such as they were to have 
that afternoon. He had pleasure in calling upon Mr. Forshaw, 
who, he believed, received his training in Manchester. 

Mr. Forsuaw then delivered his lecture (see pp. 657-60). 

Mr. W. W. Woopwarp (Salford), in moving a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, said he was particularly struck with Mr. For- 
shaw’s remarks about the difficulties manufacturers of gas appli- 
ances had to contend with owing to the different qualities of gas 
in various towns. This must be a very great difficulty; and, in 
his opinion, they ought to have a uniform quality for the whole of 
the country. Of course, it was more uniform to-day than it was 
mg years ago. In Salford they proposed—if Parliament would 
et them—to reduce their illuminating power from 17 candles to 
14 candles, If they succeeded, they would be nearer to Mr. For- 
shaw’s ideal, with regard to uniformity at any rate. He was also 
very much interested in the lecturer’s description of Mr. Bond’s 
arrangement for testing the radiant heat given off from the gas- 
fire, because the latter was an old colleague of his in Salford; 
and he naturally felt proud that Salford had turned out such a 
man as Mr. Bond. 


Mr. W. L. Heatp (Preston) seconded the resolution. Refer- 











ring to the fact that this was the concluding lecture of the session, 
he said the Committee had been particularly fortunate in their 
choice of lecturers for the course. They had drawn twice on 
Birmingham; and each had given the greatest satisfaction. 

The motion was carried with applause, and Mr. Forshaw 
briefly acknowledged the compliment paid him. 

Mr. S. GLover proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
Having referred to the fact that the Salford Gas Committee had 
assisted the Junior Gas Association financially in arranging for 
these lectures, he remarked that Alderman Phillips had had the 
opportunity that afternoon of seeing with what earnestness the 
Juniors were trying to fit themselves for the duties they hoped 
to perform to the gas industry in the future. 

Mr. F. Tuorp, in seconding, said it was the encouragement 
and support given by such gentlemen as Alderman Phillips that 
had made these lectures the great success they had been. When 
the scheme was first put forward, it was with a certain amount 
of trepidation. Some of them were afraid of ridicule. Instead of 
ridicule, however, they got praise; in place of discouragement, 
they received much encouragement ; and instead of having cold 
water poured upon their scheme, they had had gold poured into 
their coffers for its furtherance. The Juniors very much ap- 
preciated the help which had been given them in this matter by 
such men as Alderman Phillips. It seemed to him they must re- 
gard this gentleman as a very valuable asset in the gas industry. 
He had been Mayor of the Royal Borough of Salford, and Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee for the past twenty years, and was 
quite up-to-date, as shown by the interest he had taken in the gas 
publicity scheme—a scheme he had helped to bring to its present 
state of perfection. Alderman Phillips had played many parts ; 
but he hoped that the one he had played that afternoon in helping 
the Junior Gas Association would be one he would remember 
with great pleasure. 

The resolution was put to the meeting by Mr. Glover, and 
carried with acclamation. 

Alderman Puittips, in replying, said he had derived great plea- 
sure in being present that afternoon, and in listening to a most 
interesting lecture. 


LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION. 








Annual Dinner. 
A thoroughly enjoyable evening was spent by the large number 
of members of the London and Southern District Junior Gas 


Association who were present at the fourth annual dinner on 
Saturday. This took place, as last year, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, where everything possible was done to ensure the comfort 
of the guests. In this connection, the Stewards (Messrs. P. J. 
Smithers and L. F. Tooth) call for “ honourable mention;” and 
it must also be said that the enjoyment of the evening was much 
enhanced by the excellent musical programme, during the render- 
ing of which Mr. Hal Burte was at the piano. Mr. J. G. Clark 
(of the Gaslight and Coke Company), the President of the Asso- 
ciation, was in the chair ; and, in addition to the members, there 
were present two of the Patrons (Mr. W. H. Y. Webber and Mr. 
E. Pilbrow) and Mr. H. Dodimead. 

After the Loyal Toast had been duly honoured, the President 
proposed “ The Association,” coupled with the names of Mr. J. E. 
Henwood and Mr. L. F. Tooth. He said that the need for an 
organization like theirs was felt more and more every day. Such 
Associations gave the members an opportunity of helping one 
another. That was to say, those who, owing to their positions, 
could keep in touch with the continual developments in the manu- 
facturing or distribution sides of the industry could assist those 
who were less fortunately placed. In response, Mr. Henwood 
remarked that he was pleased to see the Association making 
such great headway. The President had very rightly referred to 
the need for such an organization. In these days of keen com- 
petition, they wanted all the help they could get from their fellow- 
workers in the industry; and it was therefore good that the 
members should be afforded opportunities of meeting together and 
gaining knowledge by mutual intercourse. He hoped that the 
Association would continue to prosper; and that the meetings to 
be held in the future might prove even more valuable than those 
in the past. It would bea pleasure at all times to him to do any- 
thing he could. He knew that there was a desire to help the 
members on the part of those who were responsible for the 
administration of the great gas companies in the area covered by 
the London and Southern District Junior Associaticn. Those in 
the Gaslight and Coke Company were always ready to lend their 
aid. Mr. Tooth reminded the members that the success of the 
Association must after all depend upon their own efforts, and that 
they must all work hard to this end. He spoke of the excellent 
qualities and good work of their President. 

Mr. D. J. Winslow, in proposing “ Our Patrons,” coupled with 
the names of Mr. Webber and Mr. Pilbrow, said they had had 
some happy remarks about the need for the Association and the 
effortsof the members. The next thing in importance was the list 
of patrons. They were greatly indebted to the gentlemen who had 
taken such a keen interest in the Association, both in connec- 
tion with the visits and the business meetings. He had just heard 
from Mr. Henwood that Mr. Goodenough hoped they would have 
a very pleasant evening, and assured the Association of his sup- 
port, and wished it continued prosperity. Mr. A. F. Browne had 
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also sent his good wishes, and apologies for absence. Respond- 
ing, Mr. Webber pointed out that he could not claim to stand in 
the same relation to the Association as some other patrons who 
were able to help by throwing open their works for inspection. 
To enlist the sympathies of gentlemen who were in this position 
was of great assistance to a body like theirs, because he looked on 
these organizations as distinctly educational. He had always held 
the opinion that the Junior Associations of the country in their in- 
dustry filled a gap which certainly badly wanted filling. The Senior 
Associations, of course, occupied a different field altogether; for 
in their case one of the qualifications most cherished by the con- 
tributor of a paper was that he should have something new to 
bring forward—something to suggest. Novelty, in other words, 
was one of the greatest merits in a paper that was offered to any 
of the Senior Associations. But the Junior Associations had a very 
different purpose. It was their purpose to take care of the ordi- 
nary and the average, and to help to spread the knowledge of what 
was really accomplished—what could be done, and what ought to 
be done, disregarding the idea that there should necessarily be 
anything strange or untried about it. After all said and done, 
most of their training was along old lines; and he himself had 
learnt a very great deal from following the proceedings of this and 
the other Junior Associations. Mr. Pilbrow confessed that, as one 
of the patrons, he had not attended the meetings so frequently as 
he would have liked to have done; but it always gave him great 
pleasure to read the accounts published in the Press of what 
transpired on these occasions. He wished the Association every 
success, 

The next toast on the list—“ The President ”—was proposed by 
Mr. Tooth, who showed how much the Association owed to Mr. 
Clark. In reply, the President said he had had an exceedingly 
pleasant time during his term of office; and in what he had done 
he had received every possible assistance from both officers and 
members. Mr. J. Hewett proposed “ The Visitors,” coupled with 
the name of Mr. Dodimead; and in doing so, he expressed regret 
at the absence of Mr. Jefferys, who was also to have responded. 
He said that those of them who recently visited the Gaslight and 
Coke Company’s compressor-station in Horseferry Road would 
remember the pains Mr. Dodimead took to show them round and 
explain everything there. In reply, Mr. Dodimead remarked that 
it gave him great pleasure to show the members over the com- 
pressor-station at Westminster, and to furnish them with a little 
account of the work done in connection with it. Naturally, it had 
been gratifying to him on that occasion to hear the visitors speak 
so well of the plant and the work it was doing, as he had had the 
supervision of it from beginning to end. The toast of the “ Secre- 
tary and Treasurer” was proposed by Mr. S. A. Carpenter, who 
spoke (from his own experience of both offices) in well-deserved 
terms of praise of the work that is being performed by these gentle- 
men; and it was suitably acknowledged by Mr. E. Scears and Mr. 
J. Hewett. Finally, Mr. W. J. Liberty paid kindly tribute to the 
work done for the Association by the Technical Press. 


—_ 


COST OF COOKING BY GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 





A series of articles has appeared in recent numbers of “ Wasser 
und Gas,” by Herr Friedrich Meurer, Chief Engineer of the iron- 
works of that name at Cossebaude, near Dresden, on a comparison 
of the cost of cooking by gas and electricity, based on practical 
trials. The reports of the trials made, which are given in detail, 
need not be reproduced—more especially as the meals prepared 
are not usually similar to those served from English kitchens. 
The final results, in which the expenditure of gas and electricity 
in cooking meals for all classes of households is compared, rest 
on a sufficiently broad basis, however, to be applicable to English, 
as well as German, conditions. 

The author says that the trials were all made with the latest 
electric cooking apparatus, and with modern gas-cookers with 
burners of which the size and facilities for regulation adapted 
them to the requirements of a kitchen. In these respects, the 
apparatus used for gas and electricity is comparabie. It has been 
established by determinations of the efficiency in boiling water, as 
well as in the practical cooking trials reported, that the heat expen- 
diture in electric cooking is about 70 per cent. of that required for 
gas cooking. Practical working results in two equivalent house- 
holds gave a corresponding ratio of 62 per cent.; but in these 
cases the gas-burners did not represent the latest improved 
patterns. Taking a conservative estimate, it may be assumed that 
the heat expenditure in electric cooking would in practice be 65 
per cent. of that in gas cooking. From this it follows that when 
gas is sold at the prices named per 1000 cubic feet a unit of elec- 
tricity must be sold at the prices stated in order to compete with 
gas for cooking purposes: 


Gas at 2s. 4d. Electricity o*292d. 


he SR. nt ¥ 0°354d. 
» 38. 4d. * i o'417d. 
ss x * 0°478d. 
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It will be seen from these figures that the price charged for 
current must be in most cases considerably below its prime cost 
in order to allow of electric cooking competing with gas cooking. 





EXTENSION AND MODERNIZATION 
OF THE MARPLE GAS-WORKS. 





On the invitation of Mr. Joseph Smith (Chairman of the 
Gas Committee), the Chairman and Members of the Marple 
Urban District Council, on Wednesday, the aist ult., paid a visit 
of inspection to the gas-works at Marple Bridge, and were con- 
ducted through the works by the Engineer and Manager (Mr. 
J. K. Law), who explained the nature and advantages of the new 
plant and improvements which have been carried out and recently 
put into action. The members were highly pleased with the whole 
of the work, as substantially executed by the Contractors; and 
supplementary remarks by the Chairman as to the general posi- 
tion of the department, financial and otherwise, were received 
with enthusiasm. In spite of the rapid increase in gas output 
during the past few years, the potential value of the district from 
a gas distribution point of view is by no means exhausted; and 
the extensions imperatively needed for meeting the increased con- 
sumption will enable the Council to deal with the requirements of 
the district for many years to come. ees, 

In 1852, a gas-works was started under private ownership in 
Ludworth; and in 1865 the works passed into the hands of the 
Marple Gas Company. Under the Marple Gas Act of 1886, the 
undertaking was acquired by the Marple Local Board, whose 
scheduled area of supply included the districts known as Lud- 
worth, Chisworth, Mellor, and Marple. In 19g06—after 54 years’ 
working—the annual sale of gas had increased to 14} million cubic 
feet ; and five years after (March, 1911) the sale was recorded 
as 214 million cubic feet. The further increase of nearly 50 per 
cent. resulted mainly from: (1) Residential development of the 
district ; (2) extensions of mains and hiring of gas-cookers, &c.; 
and (3) reduction charges for gas and services. The same year, 
the total make of gas was recorded as 23} million cubic feet. 

In 1910, a special report on the gas-works was prepared by Mr. 
Law, and was considered by the Council. Information was given 
showing the imperative need for an immediate extension of the 
works; and the report was supplemented by plans and estimates 
for a scheme as follows: Additional land required for new build- 
ings and plant, new coal-store, retort-house with stage floor, retort- 
bench and chimney, boiler-house and Cornish boiler, engine-house, 
new engine and exhauster, and removal and re-erection on new 
site of the existing engines, condensers, &c. The scheme was 
approved; and, it being necessary to obtain parliamentary sanc- 
tion for the additional powers required for carrying out the exten- 
sions, &c., the Council appointed Mr. Law as Special Engineer 
for the Marple Urban District Council Gas Bill, 1911, and in- 
structed him to proceed with the proposed scheme for extending 
the plant as early as possible. The Bill was successfully negoti- 
ated. The borrowing powers were sanctioned, and the new works 
were promptly proceeded with and carried through without delay. 
It was fortunate that this prompt action was taken, and that the 
new plant was in condition to begin working on Dec. 18 last—thus 
preventing any failure of supply. The gas consumption was then 
rapidly exhausting the supply, as the old retort-bench was only 
equal to a maximum production of 107,000 cubic feet per 24 hours; 
while the consumption over the same period reached 127,000 feet. 
The maximum output of gas recorded during the previous winter 
was I10,700 cubic feet. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKS. 


The site upon which the extensions have now been carried out 
was selected for the following reasons: The natural slope of the 
land provided facilities for—(1) Carting coals into the coal- 
store, the floor of which is on the charging-stage level, thus avoid- 
ing the expense of machinery for lifting coals to the charging- 
stage level; (z) for conveniently forming a coke-yard 10 feet 
below the charging-stage level, and thus providing means for 
stacking coke to this height without expense in labour or machi- 
nery ; (3) the tar and ammoniacal liquor mains have sufficient 
fall to the separator and tanks, thus avoiding the use of pumps, 
&c. Convenient means of access to the coal-store and coke-yard 
are formed from the main Glossop road, which passes alongside 
the works. The plant has been disposed on the site so as to pro- 
vide conveniently and economically for any future extensions as 
and when required. The land upon which the old works stand 
has been leasehold hitherto; but the Council havenow purchased 
both the old and the new sites, for a total sum of £950. 

RetTorRT-HousE AnD CoAL-STORE. 

The contract for the building work was secured by Mr. William 
Chadwick, of Mellor, a local contractor, to whom great credit is 
due for the satisfactory manner in which the work has been carried 
out within the minimum time allowed for completion. All the 
buildings have been constructed, to a substantial design, of common 
bricks of local manufacture, and faced on all exteriors with 
Accrington engineering bricks. Pet. 

The retort-house and coal-store form one continuous building, 
112 feet by 33 feet inside, erected upon concrete foundations 
suitably stepped-up to follow the inclined surface of the land. 
The walls (of 18 inches thickness) extend above the clinkering- 
floor level, and are then continued by 18-inch piers, panelled with 
14-inch brickwork between the piers, thus relieving the elevation 
and presenting a good and substantial appearance. The houses 
well ventilated and lighted by suitable window-openings, which 
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SECTION OF THE NEW COAL STORE AND RETORT-HOUSE AT 
THE MARPLE GAS-WORKS, 





have been left in the walls, and provided with Yorkshire stone 
sills and gauged stock brick arches. The roofs are of steel, with 
a ventilator of the open type; and blue Welsh slates, secured by 
lead nails to the angle purlins, form the roof covering. 

The coal-store has a capacity of about 400 tons—this being 
more than four times the available storage in the old coal-shed, 
which is now proposed to be used for the revivification of spent 
oxide for purification. 

RETORT-BENCH. 


The new retort-bench has been designed on the deep regene- 
rator principle, with a stage floor formed of to-inch by 6-inch 
steel girders and concrete arches, finished with blue paving bricks 
on edge. A steel staircase provides access to the clinkering floor, 
which is formed, at a depth of 10 feet below the charging-stage 
level, of Accrington paving bricks laid on edge. 

The retort-bench, built upon concrete foundations and contain- 
ing six arches, is designed for a total gas production of 270,000 
cubic feet per diem. For the present, however, four arches are 
completed with Drakes’ patent tube regenerators, furnaces, and 
settings of six Q retorts, 22 in. by 16 in. by 10 ft. long; the remain- 
ing arches being built up with retaining walls until required. The 
retorts are supplied with self-sealing mouthpieces on the eccentric 
screw principle, to which are fixed the 6-inch ascension and arch 
pipes; and these communicate with the hydraulic mains by means 
of anti-dip valves of Drakes’ design. 

The bench is substantially braced by 14-inch by 6-inch steel end 
buckstays, with 2-inch diameter tie-rods and 10-inch by 5-inch front 
and back buckstays, with 6-inch by 5-inch cross girders, upon which 
are mounted the hydraulic mains—these being formed in separate 
sections to each bed of retorts, and communicating, by means of 
8-inch gas-valves and branches, with a 14-inch steel foul main, 
which passes along the bench and round the retort-house. 

On the foul main, above the retort-bench, is fixed a 6-inch 
diameter Parkinson and Cowan improved retort-house governor, 
of the counterbalance type. Underneath each hydraulic main 
4-inch saddles and valves communicate with the 6-inch tar-main, 
which passes along the bench with a gradual fall, and which is 
connected to a steel tar-tower 24 inches diameter by 15 ft. 6 in. 
high. The tar and liquor, discharged from the tar-tower into a 
cast-iron tundish, are carried away to the separator by means of 
a 6-inch cast-iron main; and from the separator the liquor over- 
flows into the old liquor tank, while the tar is taken through a 
4-inch cast-iron main to the new underground tar-tank. 


CHIMNEY. 

One chimney, 3 feet square inside by 55 feet in height measured 
from the clinkering-floor level, receives the waste gases from the 
retort-bench and boiler-furnace. The chimney has a 43-inch 
fire-brick lining for the whole of its height, and is faced on the ex- 
posed exterior surfaces with Accrington engineering bricks. 

CokE STAGE AND YARD. 

A coke stage, formed of steel stanchions and girders, with con- 
crete arches and brick paving, facilitates the discharging of coke 
into the coke-yard, where the available space for storing coke has 
been considerably increased—provision having been made for more 
than four times the former storage. 

WorKING FIGURES. 

Upon the discovery being made that the demand for gas was 
becoming too great for the old plant to supply, and that the holders 
were losing their reserve, the new plant was immediately put into 
action (the settings having been previously dried, and the heats 
gradually increased). The old plant was disconnected, and the 
new yard connections coupled-up. Three settings only of the new 
bench were charged. The old bench, with 26 Q retorts 21 in. by 
15 in. by 9 ft. long on the direct-fired principle, was thus replaced 
by 18 retorts on the new retort-bench, and the make of gas in- 
creased from 107,000 to 134,000 cubic feet per diem. The supply 
of gas, which would have failed early the next evening, was thus 
maintained; and the holder storage was steadily regained. 

, Rt comparative working figures up to the present time are as 
ollows :— 


New Plant. Old Plant. 
Gas made per ton of coal . 11,600 c. ft. 11,080 c. ft. 
“a per retort per 24 hours 7450 45 4590) x9 
Average candle power of gas (‘‘ Lon- 
don’’argand No.1). ... . 174 we 17} 
Coke produced for sale (per ton of 
CONN a) oe wh) ce nee! sy Jeo ae 9 cwt. .. 44 cwt. 
CONDENSERS. 


The condensers, which have been removed from the old site, 
comprise four columns 20 feet high ; the outer tubes being 2 feet 
in diameter, and the inner ones 1 foot in diameter. Being of the 
annular type, and in satisfactory condition and of suitable design 
for the new works, it was arranged to refix these, along with all 
the fittings and connections in the new works. 

The whole of the carbonizing installation, with stage floor, coke 
stage, steel roofs, removal and re-erection of condensers, &c., was 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Drakes Limited, of Halifax. The 
work has been completed by them in a sound and substantial 
manner, and has given the greatest satisfaction to all concerned. 


BoILERS AND EXHAUSTERS. 
The new boiler-house, built of brick faced with Accrington 


stocks, and covered with a steel roof and slates, contains one 
Cornish boiler of 10 H.P., 12 feet long by 4 ft. 6 in. diameter. 
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The flue, of 2 ft. 3 in. diameter, is supplied with Goodrich and 
Hamlyn’s patent noiseless forced-draught furnace. The boiler- 
setting is of the most approved type, finished with white glazed 
brick front and stone coping. The old boiler is coupled to the 
new arrangement of steam-pipes, and is reserved for service in 
case of emergency. 

The new exhauster-house, which adjoins the boiler-house, con- 
tains two complete sets of engines and exhausters, of 10,000 and 
5000 cubic feet per hour capacity respectively, supplied by Messrs. 
George Waller and Son, Limited. The smaller set has been 
removed from the old site and refixed in the new house, with its 
accompanying valves, governors, &c. The connections are covered 
by suitable cast-iron gratings, providing easy access in case of 
need. The remaining floor space has on it tiles of two colours 
laid in cement. 

The ceiling is covered with varnished pitch-pine boarding and 
cornice moulding, the walls being finished with glazed bricks and 
glazed dado moulding. Sufficient window-space and ventilation is 
supplied, and emphasizes the contrast between this house and the 
dilapidation which formerly served for the purpose. 

Before these arrangements were all completed, considerable 
anxiety attached to the responsible management owing to the 
absence of stand-by plant, as, in case of failure or breakdown of 
the exhauster (which was already worked beyond its guaranteed 
load), the demand for gas could not have been met, and the district 
would have been in darkness during the latter part of the even- 
ings until the necessary repairs were carried out. 


HIGH-PRESSURE GAS DISTRIBUTION 
IN SUBURBAN DISTRICTS. 


A paper on the above subject was read a short time ago, before 
a meeting held in Chicago of the Managers of H. M. Byllesby 
and Co, and the affiliated companies, by Mr. H. H. Jones, the 
Manager of the San Diego (Cal.) Consolidated Gas and Electric 
Company. The following are some extracts from the paper. 


The subject of high-pressure gas transmission and distribution 
is of a very broad and general nature, and is one of growing 
interest to the world. Generally speaking, the large cities are 
surrounded by small towns and villages, and in seme sections of 
the country by well-settled agricultural districts, all of which 
desire to enjoy the conveniences of city life; and for this reason 
they prove profitable fields for the sale of gas. 

Suburban high-pressure distributing systems may be divided 
into two classes: (1) Where the system is a direct means of 
supply, or, in other words, both high-pressure transmission and 
distribution ; (2) high-pressure transmission with low-pressure 
distribution. The determination of the system to be used is a 
matter of density of population, distance, and number of people 
to be served. 

In either case, the first determination is the size of main re- 
quired ; secondly, the nature and size of boosters or compressors ; 
thirdly, the nature, size, and location of compression tanks ; and 
fourthly, governors or regulators. To determine the size of main 
required, the peak load or maximum consumption must be esti- 
mated, based upon the population and the average maximum con- 
sumption per head per hour in the district to be served, with 
proper allowances for future growth. In Southern California, 
12 feet per consumer per hour apparently is sufficient to cover the 
maximum winter demand. The next determination is pressure, 
both initial and terminal. From these data—viz., quantity and 
pressure—the size of mains required may be ascertained from 
— formula, and the nature and size of the compressors 
settled. 

It is generally conceded that steel pipe is preferable to cast-iron 
pipe for high-pressure transmission and distribution mains. The 
pipe used should be gas or oil line pipe which has been tested at 
the mills, and the pressure to which it has been tested stamped 
on each length of pipe. This avoids the removing of any split 
lengths from a line that is being laid, which is a rather expensive 
operation. Long recessed couplings should be used, as these have 
two advantages—first, that the ends of the pipe cannot screw into 
the coupling far enough to butt ; secondly, that the thread is pro- 
tected and the pipe enters the coupling the length of several 
threads before these engage in the coupling, making the pipe start 
fair, and avoiding cross threads. These mains should be laid by 
the most careful and painstaking foremen, and tested in lengths 
varying from 1000 to 2000 feet by means of air pressure. A pres- 
sure of 100 Ibs. per square inch should be carried for 24 hours, 
with a loss not to exceed 10 per cent., before the pipe is passed 
and the trench filled. 

There is apparently no limit to the maximum size of the pipe 
which may be used in high-pressure transmission. The limit to 
the minimum size is apparently mechanical only ; and it is quite 
generally agreed, particularly on the Pacific Coast, that no pipe 
smaller than 2 inches in diameter should be used, except in ex- 
treme cases and limited districts. Pipe smaller than this does not 
seem to possess sufficient mechanical strength at the joints to 
prevent leakage, and, in addition, it is extremely difficult to make 
satisfactory service taps. Probably the largest main in use on 
the Pacific Coast for high-pressure transmission is 16 inches, in 
San Francisco. The line supplying Pasadena, from Los Angeles, 








10 inches in diameter (the initial pressure being 50 lbs. and the 
terminal pressure ro lbs.), serves a population of approximately 
30,000 at the Pasadena end, and a large number of scattered con- 
sumers directly from the main through individual governors. At 
the Pasadena end the gas is delivered directly into a holder, from 
which it is distributed through the low-pressure system. 

A 4-inch main seems to be the one most generally used on the 
Pacific Coast. A pipe of this size, 16 miles long, with an initial 
pressure of 75 lbs. and a terminal pressure of 10 lbs., will deliver, 
roughly, 30,000 cubic feet of gas per hour. Allowing 12 cubic feet 
per consumer, this will serve 2500 consumers ; or, allowing 7 cubic 
feet per consumer, 17,500 people can be served. At our working 
pressure of 35 lbs., with a terminal pressure of 10 lbs., 15,000 cubic 
feet of gas could be delivered per hour, or sufficient to serve 
1250 consumers. In the above cases, the specific gravity of the 
gas is assumed to be about °45 with air at go. 

Steel pipe, before being laid, should be given two coats of 
asphaltum paint of extra thick quality, to protect it against the 
corrosive action of the soil. All couplings should be removed and 
reversed, and the thread painted with red lead containing about 
25 per cent. of litharge. In some cases it is preferable, generally 
speaking, to use steel and wrought-iron pipe for high-pressure 
work ; but cast-iron pipe may be used successfully if the joints 
are properly made. The best results obtained in San Diego with 
joints on high-pressure mains consist of one or two turns of lead 
wool after the jute or oakum (preferably jute) has been thoroughly 
caulked into the bottom of the bell. Under the bay of San Diego 
there is laid a 4-inch ball-and-socket cast-iron high-pressure main 
to supply the city of Coronado. It has been in use for five years, 
shows very little leakage, and requires caulking only at infrequent 
intervals. These joints were leaded and caulked, not yarned. 

Several methods of compressing the gas are in use. The 
original high-pressure gas-main laid on the Pacific Coast in the 
city of Oakland more than twenty years ago consisted of 2} miles 
of 23-inch main supplying the city of Alameda from the Oakland 
works. The pressure in this case was increased by means of a 
booster blower of the rotary type, running at go revolutions per 
minute with 10 lbs, initial pressure, and delivering gas at the ter- 
minal end at the rate of 3200 cubic feet per hour under a pressure 
of 2 inches of water. Other systems operated at a pressure of 
less than 5 lbs. had exhausters to boost the pressure. 

Generally speaking, compressors similar to air-compressors are 
used to boost the pressure ; these machines being either steam or 
motor driven. The pressure required varies from 25 lbs. to 150 lbs. 
Across-compound steam-driven compressor at the San Diego works, 
of a capacity of 50,000 cubic feet per hour, operating at probably 
an average of 25 per cent. of its rated capacity, will deliver gas 
at 30 Ibs. pressure at a cost of 4°42 c. per 1000 cubic feet, with 
crude oil at 80 c. per barrel as fuel. The steam cost is 1°42 c., and 
the attendance cost 0°03 c. per 1000 cubic feet. This is the operat- 
ing cost only, and does not include interest and depreciation on 
the outlay for the machinery. In San Diego, the unloading devices 
on the compressors operate at 35 lbs.—thus preventing a higher 
pressure than this on the mains at any time. Compression-tanks 
should be installed both at the station and the supply end of high- 
pressure mains—at the station, to equalize the pulsation of the 
compressors, and at the terminals to give a constant flow of gas 
in case of accident to the transmission main, and assist in supply- 
ing the distribution system during the peak hours. These tanks 
should preferably be placed underground, on account of their un- 
sightliness and the odour given off. They may be filled during the 
off-peak hours, and, by means of governors, supply automatically 
the gas-distributing system during peak hours. ; 

The location and nature of governors is a matter of density and 
population. When gas is supplied to a consumer from the trans- 
mission main, as is the case in sparsely settled or agricultural 
districts, individual or service regulators are used. In_ more 
densely populated localities, the district form of governor is pre- 
ferable, supplying a low-pressure distribution system. This form 
of governor should be double or installed in duplicate, operating 
in parallel ; either side or either installation being capable of sup- 
plying the entire peak load or the maximum demand. _ Individual 
governors should be supplied with a mercury seal limiting the 
pressure on the service to 10 inches of water. It is advisable, 
wherever possible, to combine several consumers on one governor ; 
these governors having a capacity of about twenty consumers. 
By grouping a number of consumers on one low-pressure main, 
the chance of the seal blowing is almost entirely eliminated. The 
regulators used are of the balanced diaphragm type. They should 
be inspected at frequent intervals, to ensure their proper operation, 
and also to prevent the theft of gas. Recently we have in San 
Diego discovered several cases of consumers removing the mer- 
cury from the seal, and, by means of a rubber pipe connection, 
taking gas from the vent of the governor. : 

On Dec. 1, 1911, we had installed in San Diego a total of 113°5 
miles of high-pressure main, consisting of 34°1 miles of 4-inch, 
1g miles of 3-inch, 31 miles of 2-inch, 2°9 miles of 1}-inch, and 
43'9 miles of 1-inch. The 1-inch and 1}-inch mains are used ex- 
clusively in limited districts, and supply comparatively few con- 
sumers on long runs. The total cost of these mains, including 
governors, governor-houses, and compression tanks, but excluding 
compression machinery, amounted to $127,021. Practically 7 
trouble is experienced with leakage on high-pressure mains; an 
this is apparently true of all other cities on the Pacific Coast from 
which information could be secured. The service rendered is very 
much more satisfactory to the consumers, as the gas in compres- 
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sion is dried and purified. Stoppages in mains and services are 
almost unheard of ; and naphthalene in high-pressure mains and 
services is practically unknown. The drips on the high-pressure 
mains, more than 1000 feet from the works, show no condensation 
or naphthalene. 

Compression of gas reduces its illuminating power and heating 
value. Below are given the average results of some analyses of 
gas before and after compression ; the samples having been taken 
from either side of the compressors. 


Low High Loss or Per 

Pressure. Pressure. Gain. Cent. 

a ee ae ee FO. « OF as O'S .s — 4B 
Tiimmeemte 4. kc ED oe OG ae HOR -— 4 
Oa me Wes a Jey a eo BER wr, OG ce HS +28 
eS ces i we SR ee I we ES —28 
se Gers ae a SEO oe. SOD) as SETS. +5 88 
Ps ai er SE ce, SORT oe SOG as 8 
Be SS er OS re RS ce RS ss SRS 2. G0 


These results appear to agree very closely with authorities which 
the author has been able to consult. 

An average of six tests on straight oil gas shows a loss of about 
78 per cent. in candle power, and of four tests a loss of 5°3 per 
cent. in heat units, when compressed to 30 lbs. and then reduced 
to a pressure of 5 inches of water. The results are given below: 


Candle Power. 

















—_— Loss in Loss 
Low High C.P. per Cent. 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Pirtiest: « » « « Seas <.. 27°60 E°ae 40. 9°S 
Secondtest.. . . » 38°43 «. 17°95 «+ 12°08 5'1 
Tisrdtestt. . . « » 37°8o «« 16°98 .. 2°38 7°3 
Pourthtest . . . « 39°87 «. 16°30 1°57 8°8 
Peetest.. « « « © 9°O7 2s 16°26 1°61 g'0 
Sixth test . . . . 17°90 .. 16°30 1°60 8'9 
Average. . . » 18 °OS «- 16°63 «. 1°42 « 7°8 
The above shows a variation of from 51 tog per cent. 
Heat Units. 
es Loss in Loss 
Low High Units. per Cent, 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Firettest. . « »« « 60 ao «=O7 we! 29 ‘a So 
Second test. . . . 620 so SAH . 26 on 9° 
Third test . . . . 610 an See 2 co £4 
Fourth test . . . . 603 oo. Se. xe oo 4:8 
Average . Gis°os .. (“SBE cs GE S52. 53 


It is probable that the percentage loss in the second of the 
above tests is due to anerror. Neglecting this test, the average 
loss would be 4°3 per cent. 

High-pressure transmission and distribution of gas undoubtedly 
enlarge the field which may be served from one station. It is 
useful in boosting pressure at the ends of low-pressure mains; 
and though by compression both the illuminating power and 
(what is of more importance) the heating value of gas are reduced, 
service is generally more satisfactory to the consumer on account 
of the regular pressure, and dry gas furnished—the latter reducing 
the number of the ordinary service stoppages. 

One use to which high-pressure gas may be put, while not pro- 
perly a part of its suburban distribution, has recently been advo- 
cated by the General Superintendent of the San Diego Company, 
Mr. R. L. Clarke, to whom the author is indebted for valuable 
data and assistance in the preparation of this paper. His sugges- 
tion is that a 4-inch high-pressure main should be placed within 
the holder inlet, ending at or just above this inlet in a 45° elbow. 
By forcing gas at a pressure of 35 lbs. to 50 lbs. through this line 
into the holder, circulation would be set up which would effectu- 
ally decrease stratification of gas, and reduce extreme variations 
in the quality of that leaving the holder. 


WET y. DRY GAS-METERS. 





An interesting comparison of the relative merits of wet and dry 
§as-meters has been given in a recent number of “ Wasser und 
Gas,” by Herr Otto Vieweg, the Inspector of the Gas and Water 
Works at Kiel. English gas engineers may find the figures given 
for the performances of German-made meters, after they have 
been in use for certain periods, of interest for comparison with 
their own experiences with English-made meters. 


The author points out that while the dry gas-meter needs no 
supervision and cannot freeze, it has the disadvantage that sooner 
or later the bellows and valve allow gas to pass unmeasured. 
The wet meter, on the other hand, involves greater charges for 
attendance and supervision, and is interrupted by frost. But it 
has the advantage of giving exact measurement, and of having a 
longer life. The average life of wet meters may be taken at 
twenty years, and that of drys at only twelve years. 

The author gives tables showing that wet meters of from 3 to 
10 light register within the permitted limits of error after 20 to 
3° years’ use; whereas with dry meters, taking the 5-light size for 
example, the proportion which registered outside the permitted 
mits was: Of those installed between 1880 and 1890, 62°5 per 
Cent. ; of those installed between 1891 and 1900, 48'9 per cent. ; and 





of those installed from 1901 to 1910, 17°4 percent. These dry 
meters had not been repaired. But with other 5-light dry meters 
which had been under repair in the meantime, of those installed 
between 1880 to 1890 60 per cent. registered outside the permitted 
limits of error; those installed between 1891 and 1900, 11°2 per 
cent.; and those installed between 1901 and 1g1o, 15 per cent. 
The figures are still more unfavourable for 3-light dry meters; 
but more favourable for 10-light dry meters. It is pointed out, 
however, that dry meters which register correctly at 50 per cent. 
of their normal delivery commonly do not register at all quantities 
of about # cubic foot per hour. Since, in order to avoid dry 
meters which are seriously in error continuing in use, it is neces- 
sary to have them re-tested at intervals of five years, the author 
considers that the regular supervision requisite with the wet 
meter is not wholly to its disadvantage. Wet meters are now in 
use at Kiel which have a reserve of water which does not need 
replenishing more frequently than once every half year. 





USE OF SHADES AND REFLECTORS. 


Lecture by Mr. S. D. Chalmers, M.A. 


At the Northampton Polytechnic Institute, St. John Street, 
last Tuesday week, Mr. S. D. Chalmers, M.A., delivered the 
sixth of the course of ten lectures on Illuminating Engineering 
which have been arranged for during the present session. He 
had for his subject the ‘“* Use of Shades and Reflectors;” and he 
treated a complicated question in an interesting manner—his 
remarks being illustrated by specimens and lantern slides. 


In opening, he pointed out that one of the principal functions of 
shades was to protect the eyes from the light; and to do this, it 
was generally preferred not to cut off the light, but to extend the 
surface from which the light seemed to come. This treatment 
also had the effect of lessening the shadows and preventing very 
great contrasts between the different portions of an apartment. 
There were a number of ways in which one might produce shades 
best suited for particular purposes; and the first of these was a 
screen which would scatter the light to a considerable extent. It 
was possible to get a great many varieties of these light-scattering 
appliances—for instance, opal and ground glass. There were 
certain advantages in using the method of roughening the sur- 
faces, for a considerable proportion of the total light was trans- 
mitted. On the other hand, however, ground glasses were very 
much more subject to “ weathering” effects; and hence such a 
surface was not so serviceable as opalescent glass for use in ex- 
posed positions. With opalescent glass, of course, one could get 
all grades—from almost perfect opacity to almost perfect trans- 
parency. Occasionally one came across translucent glass by 
which the light was almost perfectly scattered, owing to the irre- 
gularities in the material itself; and one example of this was to 
be seen in the old stained-glass windows. In many instances it 
was desirable to have the glass arranged in layers of different 
density, so that (without losing much by reflection) they could get 
the light transmitted in all directions, while the source could not 
be detected. This was very effective when the source of light 
was some little distance from the shade. Another method was to 
so form the surface that it produced very minute images of the 
source, which, being small, would not appear unduly bright. 

There were, however, instancesin which one might usea screen 
or shade for a different purpose. For example, in a case where 
the lights were set rather low, it might be done not so much with 
the idea of increasing the size of the source as for the purpose of 
absolutely excluding a great part of the light. He thought it was 
a great mistake in illuminating practice to have absolutely dark 
shades, because there was a tendency with them to get portions 
of the room quite dark. These absolutely dark parts of the 
apartment were often sought as a rest for the eyes; but this relief 
was really not worth securing, because the advantage was lost in 
the rapid reaction when the eyes came again into the light por- 
tions of the room. These nearly opaque shades were of great use 
when the lights were hung very low. Shades were, of course, also 
employed in many cases for reducing the illumination in any one 
direction. Sometimes it was found that a particular area was too 
well illuminated by direct light; and for the sake of avoiding un- 
pleasant contrasts, it became necessary to fix shades so as to 
reduce the illumination due to some of the lights. But this was 
not at all a common occurrence. 

Thus it might be taken that the chief object in view in deal- 
ing with shades was to direct the light into the directions in 
which it was required. In other words, the main function of 
shades was really to modify the distribution curve of the actual 
source of light, so that one could get any desired polar distribu- 
tion curve for any source of light. It was comparatively simple 
to accomplish this when the source was small. Taking as an 
illustration the distribution of light in one of the lighthouse 
systems, the lecturer went fully into the solution of the problems. 
involved in throwing a beam of light in any particular direction. 
Continuing, he said that the spherical glass mirror was very 
useful in ordinary work, as by this means the light going in the 
wrong direction could be brought back and a considerable pro- 
portion of it used. It was possible to mould these mirrors with 
sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes; and it was often 
best to use glass of high refractive index. As soon as one had 
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settled the problem of exactly in what direction the light was re- 
quired to go from each portion of the source or lens, it became a 
matter of comparatively simple mathematical calculation. The 
really difficult point was that one did not always know the exact 
direction in which it was most desirable that the light should go. 
In most of the cases that occurred in ordinary practice, the actual 
source of the light was comparatively large ; and then the difficulty 
arose that, though it might be quite easy to solve the problem as 
regarded a light from one point, with a large source the way in 
which the light from the other parts would go was determined by 
the way in which the light from the selected point went. So long 
as the source was comparatively small, the calculations made for 
a small source could be used; but, as he had said, with a bigger 
source of light, other considerations called for attention. 

By using a mirror consisting of a number of attached panels, 
which could be made into any curve, Mr. Chalmers emphasized 
the problems to be tackled in the designing of reflecting mirrors ; 
and he then, with the aid of a sectional drawing, explained the 
method that had been used by him in working out one of these 
problems. He added that enamelled iron and other surfaces 
helped materially in improving the light in desired directions, if 
they were even roughly in accord with the mirrors that would be 
used for the same purpose. If one had to employ mirrors that 
were not reasonably good in figure, it was better to make them of 
a substance that gave a certain amount of scattering, rather than 
use surfaces which were poor mirror surfaces. 

He next showed some patterns of prisms for daylight reflection, 
and pointed out that in order to secure good results it was neces- 
sary to make sure that one procured the right form of prism for 
the particular position in which it was to be placed. There 
was, he said, another device for aiding daylight illumination 
which did not perhaps receive sufficient attention. Windows, and 
so on, with ordinary frosted glass or ground glass were employed 
to a certain extent; but optical means for deviating the light were 
not enough in evidence. An interesting paper had been prepared 
by Dr. Monasch, on the use of special types of glass for illumina- 
ting the portions of a room in the neighbourhood of the window 
which were often quite in shadow. His method consisted in alter- 
ing the form of the glass surface so that some of the light would 
be turned into the required directions. 

There was, Mr. Chalmers went on to say, one other subject 
which was of great importance now, and was likely to become of 
still greater importance. This was the possibility of using shades 
and reflectors, not so much for the purpose of affecting the distri- 
bution of the light, but the quality, from the point of view of colour 
or efficiency. They were now able to very considerably modify 
the colour values of sources of light by the use of suitable shades, 
&c., but unfortunately not to the extent that might be desired. All 
that was done at present was in the direction of the exclusion of 
something that was undesirable. At times there was too much 
green in a light ; and they used tinted glasses to absorb some of it, 
and found the light was very considerably improved in appearance 
in this way. It was done by putting absorbent substances in the 
glass. In this connection, he might point out that in ordinary 
work it did not necessarily follow that the whiter a glass was the 
better it was to use. Extremely white glass was generally speci- 
fied ; but very often glass which was exceedingly white was merely 
made white by the addition of a substance which absorbed some 
of the light that would otherwise be transmitted. In the cheaper 
quality glass, a slight green tint was usually an indication of greater 
transmitting power. It should be remembered one could modify 
the colour without very seriously affecting the actual quantity of 
light transmitted. It was remarkable how small an amount of extra 
red in light would modify the colour without making much difference 
to the total light transmitted; and a very small amount of extra 
green, or particularly blue, made a considerable difference in the 
tint of the light. 

The problem that everybody seemed now to want to solve was 
how to utilize the energy that was being wasted at present; and 
one method was by the use of fluorescent systems and materials. 
Fluorescent substances in solution were very susceptible to the 
medium in which they were dissolved. Quite a small quantity of 
the materials -was necessary in the right solvent; and they be- 
haved very well. One of the things that had prevented their use 
was the fact that each particular substance demanded a special 
study—both of the quantity to be used and how to dissolve it. 
Uranium was the best of the fluorescent materials; but unfor- 
tunately it was not a colour that most of them wanted for their 
work. It was very difficult to get a good red fluorescent sub- 
stance. With green or yellow, one could have a considerable 
choice of fluorescing substances. The most promising substance, 
except possibly uranium, was rhodamine. But he did not think 
that up to the present they had investigated all of the most likely 
substances from the point of view of lighting work. In addition 
to these advantages, a fluorescent substance would reduce the 
quantity of harmful ultra-violet light transmitted; but at present 
they generally relied on absorption for excluding this. 

In conclusion, he drew attention to a number of reflectors and 
shades which had been designed somewhat in accordance with 
the principles he had indicated ; and he remarked that those con- 
nected with the design of lighthouse systems had done much work 
which would be found useful, as showing what sort of methods 
were employed for calculating out prisms, reflectors, and mirrors 
for illumination purposes. They gave ideas, and very often good 
ones, which might be applied almost directly to other illumination 
problems. 





ILLUMINATION AND THE EYE. 


Lecture by Dr. Wm. ETTLEs. 


The seventh of the course of lectures on Illuminating Engi- 
neering, which was delivered last Tuesday, at the Northampton 
Polytechnic Institute, St. John Street, E.C., was entitled “ Physio- 
logical Factors in Illumination ;” the lecturer being Dr. W. Ettles, 
who succeeded in explaining scientific facts in a manner which 
closely held the attention of his audience for nearly a couple of 
hours. Not the least valuable part of the proceedings was the 
exhibition on the screen, by means of a lantern, of a number of 
microscopic slides showing portions of the eye. 

Dr. Ettles commenced by remarking that one was so accus- 
tomed to thinking of the eye as the only organ sensitive to light, 
that it was often forgotten that there were other tissues which 
could see light. Even plants displayed this quality to a marked 
degree ; and the lowest forms of animal life were sensitive to light. 
In these cases, cells other than eyes were responsive to light; and 
such cells were present even in such highly cultivated beings as 
themselves. They thought of an eye as something quite complete 
in itself; but really it was only a terminal organ—or the starting 
organ of another long series ending in mental perception. These 
organs carried the message from the eye to the brain; and it was 
the brain that saw. He went on to fully describe the anatomy 
of the eye, and gave briefly his explanation of what “glare” is. 
A point of great interest in connection with the eye and illumina- 
tion, he said, was the action of the pupil. The closing-down of 
the pupil when the illumination was suddenly increased protected 
the eye pending the adaptation of the retina to the new conditions. 
He had lately seen an apparatus devised for measuring the lumi- 
nosity of a room by the size of the pupil. But the weakness of 
this device was that it was necessary to read off the size of the pupil 
on anear scale. The accommodation used in reading this scale 
was accompanied by a contraction of the pupil, and thus introduced 
an enormous physiological error. A curious thing in connection 
with luminosity was irradiation. The filament of one of the 
metallic electric lamps could hardly be seen when it was not glow- 
ing; but when the current was turned on, there were what appeared 
to be a series of thick lines. The filament, of course, was only 
the same size; and the apparent thickness was what was called 
irradiation. The cause of irradiation, he explained, was that the 
retina had a chain of what were termed “ association cells;” and 
with a light like this the image was spread over a much greater 
area than that directly affected by it. This effect was always 
present with small bright sources. 

In the course of his further remarks, the lecturer said Mr. 
Chalmers (who had dealt with the subject of the “ Use of Shades 
and Reflectors’”’) had asked him to give his opinion about working 
in a dark room which was illuminated by a single shaded lamp. 
This was sitting in a pool of light, and was not desirable. First 
of all, it gave one a feeling of isolation; and it was a further dis- 
advantage, because if it became necessary to get up and go into 
the dark portion of the room, one could not see until the eye 
became adapted to the new conditions. Again, any wandering 
of the eye to a dark part of the room made it necessary for the 
eye to adapt itself again to the brighter light. Therefore the right 
idea was that there should be general illumination of the room, 
with an increased light on one’s work. The general illumination 
should be of such a character that one could see things about the 
room without having to first adapt the eye to the darkness. 

A question he was often asked was, What was the influence 
upon the eye of light corresponding to the different areas in the 
spectrum? Had the thermal and the ultra-violet portions any 
deleterious effects on the eye? He did not think the thermal 
portion of the spectrum did much harm under any common method 
of illumination, though the presence of bodies radiating large 
quantities of heat might be injurious. As to the ultra-violet light, 
a great deal had been said; but the ultra-violet rays, to begin 
with, were largely stopped off by ordinary glass, and the cornea 
and lens acted in the same way and shut off the shorter waves, 
while the tears and humours shut off the thermal rays. 

When the matter was fully considered, what it really amounted 
to was this—that all that could pass through and attack the 
retina was the visible luminous portion of the spectrum. but 
could the absorption of the ultra-violet rays by the anterior por- 
tions of the eye do itany harm? He was bound to admit it could, 
although not under the ordinary conditions of artificial lighting, 
because the rays did not get through the glass. Caution should, 
however, be used when no glass intervened between the source 
and the eye. From another point of view, ultra-violet might be 
very beneficial. The ultra-violet light was so powerful in its 
antiseptic action that it was used to sterilize water. And one 
reason why disease was more prevalent in large cities, where the 
air was thick, was that the ultra-violet rays of the sun could not 
get through. So that, all things considered, these rays were not 
so harmful as they were generally assumed to be. People were, 
he said, all shortsighted to blue light. Therefore it was necessary 
to avoid a blue source of illumination ; and to reduce the intensity 
of light, it was advisable to use screens which transmitted only 
the central portion of the spectrum. 
== 








The Midland Junior Gas Association will hold a meeting next 
Saturday afternoon, when Mr. W. L. Westbrook will read a paper 
entitled ‘“‘ Notes on Internal Gas-Fitting Work.” 
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COMPARISON OF AN ENGLISH GAS-FIRE 
WITH A GERMAN REFLECTOR GAS-STOVE. 


Mr. E. Korting, the General Manager in Berlin of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association, has contributed to a recent number 
of the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” an article on comparative 
tests which he has made between a modern English gas-fire and 
a typical German reflector gas-stove. 


The author at the outset remarks that, though the satisfactory 
development of gas consumption which is now proceeding in many 
parts of Germany is due in large measure to strata of the popu- 
lation hitherto unfamiliar with gas being reached through the 
medium of the prepayment meter, there are, nevertheless, many 
districts of Greater Berlin in which every house has a gas supply 
and every occupier, with the exception of the extremely poor, is 
a gas consumer. In the case of these districts, the populatior. 
is already using as much gas as it requires for cooking; while a 
part at least of the consumption for lighting purposes may be lost 
in favour of electricity. The growth in gas consumption due to 
the natural increase of the population may thus conceivably be 
smaller than the decrease in the consumption of gas for lighting. 
Hence it is incumbent on gas engineers to seek new outlets for 
the use of gas. 

There are the industrial uses of gas and special household uses 
—such as for ironing, the apparatus for which is not initially 
costly and is economical in use. It is more difficult to introduce 
central heating of water by means of gas for bath-rooms and 
general household purposes, because the cost of installation is 
relatively high. But a reduction in the price of gas in Berlin has 
resulted in a remarkable increase in the number of these in- 
stallations. The greatest disappointment hitherto has, however, 
been in the heating of dwelling-rooms by gas. Notwithstanding 
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strenuous endeavours, the gas-stove has been adopted to a very 
small extent in the better class houses inGermany. The German 
reflector type of stove can be made artistically satisfactory, and 
the warm reflection from the polished copper gives a pleasing 
homely impression; but the stove readily collects dust and dis- 
seminates a“ burnt” smell. The stove also is relatively large and 
expensive. The author was recently discussing these faults with 
Mr. Alexander Wilson, of Glasgow, who told him that there were 
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many improvements in the modern British gas-fire, of which he 
has had a specimen sent to the author for trial. This fire is 
shown in fig. 1. Its construction, which, the author explains, is 
of the simplest, will be familiar to readers of the “ JouRNAL.” It 
is made by Messrs. John Wright and Co., and its dimensions are 
shown in the illustration. ‘The only place where dust can burn 
is on the outside of the canopy D, which can, of course, be 
readily kept clean. 

The author has compared the efficiency of this fire with two 
reflector stoves of the type common in Germany, of which the 
dimensions are shown in figs. 2 and 3. All three were used to 
heat the same room in as nearly as possible similar conditions of 
weather. The results are shown in the following table :— 


Initial Heating of the Room. 


English Reflector Reflector 
Gas-Fire. Stove. Stove 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3 
Outside temperature— 
At beginning of trial: . degs. Fahr. 35°6 .. 33°8 .. 33°8 
Atendoftrial . . ‘ xe S655 se: -35°O .2< 2366 
Duration of trial minutes 36'0 .. 65'0 .. 120°0 
Initial temperature of 
room. . degs. Fahr. 46°4 .. 45°O .. 42°8 
Final _,, ss — be Pe 63°§ .«.. 6o°S 2 GeO 
Increase in temperatur Pe ‘ 17°! 1°S. 21°2 
Cubic feet of gas consumed . . . 42°6 «. 47°! 87°8 
Ditto per degree Fahr. rise of tempera- 
ture. . . FS ke... BO ws, I 


Time required to raise the temperature 


TOORARE os. 8 minutes 2°r .. 4° «. §°6 
Temperature of the effluent 
gases. degs. Fahr. 302 .. 365 ee SF 


Continuous Heating Trial. 
Duration of trial. 


hours 60... 5°§ 5°5 
Outside temperature— 
At beginning of trial. . degs. Fahr. 36°5 .. 35°6 .. 35°6 
At end of trial. 8 ie 9 40°@ 20 9BS* ce. 956 
Average temperature of 
TOTO «wk lis as 64°C ss. 64°S: 1. 64% 
Cubic feet of gas consumed— 
Duringthetrial . . . . . «. « 146°2 .. 172°2 .. 141°8 
POPROUR 6 Gis ew ee 24°S. 36°. 35S 25'8 
Per degree Fahr., above 59° Fahr. 20°5 29°9 $a 


Average temperature of 
the effluent gases . . degs. Fahr. 230°0 .. 325'0 .. 259'0 
Percentage of carbonic acid in effluent 
SGGCRE ete ye eee ew ee eee | ae ee are 


The room in question had two windows and two doors, and a 
cubic ‘content of 3532 cubic feet. The thermometer hung free 
in the middle of the room at the level of a man’s height, and 
was protected from direct radiation by means of cardboard. The 
fires were turned full-on when the room was being heated-up, but 
were checked as required in the continuous trial. 

The results show that, notwithstanding its much smaller size 
and simpler construction, the English fire heated the room very 
much more rapidly, and consumed much less gas than the reflec- 
tor stoves. A large proportion of the heat from it is radiant, and 
this directly heats the lower strata of air. On the other hand, a 
great part of the heat in the reflector stove is consumed in heat- 
ing up the stove itself in the first instance, and afterwards in heat- 
ing the upper strata of air. It is probably better for heating the 
air of the room that the rays should be projected parallel to the 
floor, as with the English fire, instead of at an angle downwards, 
whereby the portion of the floor directly in front of the fire is 
heated most of all. 

These trials may not be free from objection from the scientific 
standpoint, and it may be argued that the reflector stoves were 
not at their best. But it appears to the author to be established 
that the English fire has a very high duty, and represents a type 
of gas-stove which possesses the following important qualities : 

(1) Very small dimensions. 

(2) Very simple construction. 

(3) Moderate gas consumption. 

(4) Small cost of manufacture compared with reflector stoves. 
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These four advantages should considerably improve the pros- 
pects of the rapid spread of the introduction of gas-fires. The 
Experimental Works of the German Association of Gas and Water 
Engineers, the manufacturers of gas-stoves, and gas undertak- 
ings generally, should all of them, the author concludes, devote 
attention to this important question. 





GAS-HEATED HOT-WATER SUPPLY. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings of last week, practical 
demonstrations were given of the working of the “ Victor” gas- 
boilers and system of hot-water supply by Mr. T. F. C. Potterton, 
to large assemblies of inspectors, foremen, and fitters of the South- 
ampton Gas Company and the Bournemouth Gas and Water 
Company respectively. 


In each case, a complete working apparatus was provided, com- 
prising a “ Victor” boiler (type “ D”) with cylinder-storage and 
pipe connections upon the Potterton patent principle, which, in 
conjunction with the necessary equipment for supply and delivery, 
added to the interest of the proceedings. The main purpose was 
to afford knowledge as to the general application of “ Victor ” gas- 
boilers to the staffs of these Companies, who are now adopting 
them for general use. 

One of the leading points of interest wasin following the action 
of the apparatus in use, in conjunction with the accompanying 
illustrations, showing three stages of the working effect of the 
system. Under this arrangement, the cylinder heats from the top ; 
the circulating water (which immediately reaches a temperature 
of 130° to 150° Fahr., according to the cold water at starting) 
collecting in the upper part of the storage, which, being thus kept 
separate from the bulk, enables a small supply for sink purposes 
to be obtained alone, quickly and economically. This was pointed 
out to be one of the essential features of effective working, and 
without which gas heating could not be entirely successful, as, 
with any apparatus with which the supply could not be regulated 
somewhat proportionately to the demand, waste of gas must result. 
In this connection, special provision is made with the “ Victor ” 
system by means of the cut-out valve for reducing the quantity of 
water heated, so that, instead of the whole contents of the cylinder 
circulating as represented by the right-hand diagram, the heating 
is confined to the upper portion in the manner shown by the centre 
illustration. By this means, a supply for sink and lavatory uses 
can be held available when baths are not in demand, thus reduc- 
ing the amount of gas used for water heating. Dealing with 
larger requirements, it was shown that, by consuming 30 to 50 
cubic feet of gas—varying with the time of the year—water for a 
warm bath, with a margin for culinary purposes, could be obtained 
in from 20 to 40 minutes, according to the size of the boiler in use, 
which condition is important for early-morning requirements in 
the average household. 


The delivery of hot water with the cylinder system of apparatus | 
was also dealt with, the illustrations, working from right to left, | 


showing in two stages the action of drawing water as it should 
happen with a properly-connected system ; the cold water entering 
the bottom following the hot until the whole was exhausted. In 
this way, and by the apparatus under test, it was shown that the 
cylinder system, connected upon the lines represented, afforded 
the highest efficiency obtainable; the temperature difference 
between the water drawn and the water circulating from the 
boiler being only a few degrees, due to the heat loss in circulation 
and delivery. 

Reference was made to the size and arrangement of the cold 
inlet, which in cylinder systems should be of ample diameter, and 
for preference should be connected to the side of the storage as 
represented; for in entering the bottom, as one frequently finds it, 
a stream of cold water is liable to be projected into the upper part 
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of the vessel, to the general detriment of the supply. In existing 
apparatus where the cold supply is so arranged, it is usual to 
insert a T-piece inside the cylinder, which is an effective alterna. 
tive; but the arrangement shown is considered better. 





TESTING NAPHTHALENE SOLVENTS. 


In a recent number of “ Wasser und Gas” Dr. A. Fiirth, the 
Chemist at the Leipzig Gas-Works, has described a simple 
apparatus for proving the efficiency of different solvents for 
naphthalene. 


He refers first to the two methods of attacking the naphthalene 
problem—viz., by prevention and by extraction. If naphthalene 
is allowed to go forward with the gas, so that it may be deposited 
in the solid form in the works’ mains or the distributing system, 
solvents must be applied for its extraction. Some of these 
solvents are also applicable at an earlier stage to prevent the 
naphthalene being carried forward in the gas. 

A naphthalene solvent should in the first place have a very high 
solvent power for naphthalene ; in the second place, it should be 
readily volatile, so that it is not completely condensed in the first 
syphon; and, in the third place, it should not be so highly vola- 
tile that the greater part of it passes on to the consumers’ meters 
and burners, because it affects the leathers in the meters and 
causes sooting-up of the mantles. It is difficult to find one mate- 
rial which fulfils all these requirements. Materials are on the 
market which, it is claimed, do fulfil them; but their adoption on 
the large scale may eventuate in the destruction of the leathers 
of a number of meters if they prove after the lapse of years to 
be untrustworthy in this respect. Hence it is desirable to have 
some simple means of testing the effects of the solvents which are 
offered. The apparatus for this purpose which the author has 
devised is as follows. 

The gas is passed through a rotary meter into a tower contain- 
ing naphthalene, with or without a carburettor or vaporizer, as 
may be required, and thence into a battery of glass tubes about 
+-inch in bore, connected by cast-iron four-way unions, of which 
the vertical ways are used —the upper one to contain a thermometer, 
and the lower one to connect with a tubeleading into a flask which 
serves as a seal-pot. Gas passes from this system of tubes into a 
bottle the inlet pipe of which extends nearly to the bottom, while 
the outlet pipe is cut off just below the stopper. The latter pipe 
carries a wire hook, on which samples of the leather used in 
meters are suspended. The gas is then burnt in a flat-flame or 
incandescent burner. The apparatus may be used in different 
ways, of which the following are given as examples. 

For testing the removal of naphthalene obstructions, a plug of 
naphthalene of the required thickness is formed in one of the 
glass tubes by ramming in naphthalene crystals. The action of 
the solvent as vapour on this plug can then be observed, and also 
whether the solvent remains in the gas as vapour or whether it 
condenses more or less in the seal-pots. The gas should not be 
passed in too strong a stream into the plug of naphthalene, in 
order to avoid back-pressure. As the naphthalene becomes dis- 
solved, the rate of flow of the gas, which is readily observed on 
the meter, will increase. To test the efficiency of a carburetted 
material in preventing the separation of naphthalene, the naph- 
thalene tower (which may be warmed if necessary) is used ; and 
the carburetting agent is put into a Woulff’s bottle which follows 
the naphthalene tower. The glass pipes are strongly cooled at 
one point by the evaporation of ether or other convenient means ; 
and observation is made as to whether any solid is deposited along 
with the water and liquid solvent. A blank test should be made 
with the omission of the carburetting agent, in order to ascertain 
that without its use solid naphthalene separates. By measuring 
the gas and the amount of sulphur used, this test may be made 
quantitative; and, by varying the amount, the smallest consump- 
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Illustrations showing in three stages the effect of the ‘‘ Victor’’ system of pipe-connections with the cut-out valve open. 
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tion of the solvent which is effective may be determined. For 
testing the effect on the leather used for the bellows of dry 
meters, a strip of the prepared leather is hung on the hook in the 
bottle already mentioned. The gas is passed through the appa- 
ratus—in the first instance without carburetting, then with carbu- 
retting in the cold, and finally with carburetting by heat. A fresh 
strip of leather is used each time. The strips are hung up to dry; 
the difference in the amount of oil retained by them is determined ; 
and their brittleness and permeability are observed. In testing 
the sooting-up of mantles, it is essential that the rate of passage 
of the gas should be kept uniform in the different tests. 

In a number of tests of different agents, some of which were 
tar distillates, it was found that alcohol had no injurious effect on 
the leather or on mantles. Its solvent power for naphthalene 
proved to be lower than that of tar distillates; but the latter, 
especially the lighter ones have to be used with great caution and 
in small quantities. The investigations are now being extended 
to a number of commercial preparations. 





BARNHART GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS. 


A description of this apparatus, which is in use in the labora- 
tories of the Maryland Steel Company, has been given in a recent 
number of the “ American Gas Light Journal.” 

The apparatus is intended for permanent installation on a 
separate table in the laboratory. It comprises a water-jacketed 


burette of 105 cc. capacity, of which the bulb above holds about 
50 cc., and the stem below is graduated from 50 to 105 cc. in 
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Fig. 2.—Plan. 


tenths of a cc. The top of the burette is closed when in use 
by means of a ground glass stopper. Theve are eight capillary 
radial connections from the top of the burette, seven of which 
are attached by pressure tubing to pipettes, while the eighth is 
for drawing in the gas to be tested. There is a stop-cock con- 
trolling the way to each pipette, the first of which is for the gene- 
ration of a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen from acidified water. 
This mixture is used for promoting explosion in weak gaseous 
mixtures. The second pipette contains either phosphorus or 
Pyrogallol for the absorption of oxygen. [Chromous chloride, 
though an energetic absorbent of oxygen, has been found to un- 
dergo decomposition in use.] The third pipette contains bromine 
for the absorption of illuminants. The fourth and fifth pipettes 
Contain respectively ammoniacal and acid solutions of cuprous 
chloride for the absorption of carbon monoxide. The sixth pipette 








contains strips of pure zinc for the generation of hydrogen with 
dilute sulphuric acid. The seventh is an explosion pipette having 
a capacity of about 150 cc. and provided with two stop-cocks. 

The apparatus is shown in elevation and plan in figs. 1 and 2; 
while figs. 3 and 4 indicate the forms of the different pipettes 
employed. 

The lower ends of the pipettes dip into receiving flasks, which 
are connected with U-tube seals to protect the reagents from 
atmospheric oxidation. The distinctive feature of the apparatus 
is the permanent attachment of the seven pipettes to the burette. 
A compressed-air aspirator, with three-way tap for driving the 
gas to and from the pipettes, is described as affording a more 
convenient way of operating than the usual method of raising 
and lowering a levelling bottle. This, however,is not a necessary 
part of the apparatus, but has been found to facilitate manipula- 
tion. The apparatus admits of larger volumes of gases being 
employed for the explosions than is possible with the ordinary 
Hempel pipette. The mixtures for explosion are made up when 
necesssary by means of electrolytic gas to an approximate 
standard in respect of composition, volume, and calorific power. 





ESTIMATION OF FREE SULPHUR. 


In the “ JournaL” for the 16th of January (p. 137), a brief 
abstract was given of a paper recently submitted to the London 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry by Messrs. C. Davis 
and J. L. Foucar, in which they described “ A Rapid Volumetric 
Method for the Estimation of Free Sulphur.” The paper is pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Society’s “Journal,” from 
which we reproduce it. 


The following method was devised for the rapid estimation of 
free sulphur in material containing both free sulphur and sub- 
stances other than sulphur soluble in carbon bisulphide or other 
solvents, such as are commonly used is the extraction test. The 
material which we particularly had in view is the spent oxide of 
gas-works, which not infrequently contains a varying amount of 
such substances. The most usual method of estimation hitherto 
employed in such cases has been to completely oxidize the residue 
on evaporation of an aliquot portion of the extract to determine 
the resulting sulphuric acid as barium sulphate, and thence to 
calculate the total free sulphur present. This method takes some 
considerable time, though it is capable of giving accurate results, 
except in so far as sulphur containing substances other than 
sulphur may be extracted. 

The method proposed in lieu of the one just referred to is the 
quantitative conversion of the sulphur into sodium thiocyanate by 
digestion with an alcoholic solution of sodium cyanide. The thio- 
cyanate is titrated in the usual way. The actual procedure is as 
follows: 1 gramme of the finely-ground (60 mesh) sample, or its 
equivalent if previously dried, is dried in the water-bath for an 
hour, if not already dried, and then transferred to a 250 c.c. flask ; 
1°5 grammes of sodium cyanide and 50c.c. of absolute alcohol are 
added; and the contents are boiled under reflux for two hours. 
The alcohol is then completely removed by distillation, 100 c.c. of 
hot water added, and the solution washed into a 250 c.c. flask. 
The volume is made up to the mark, in the cold. To 25 c.c. of 
this solution 75 c.c. of water and 5 c.c. of saturated iron alum 
solution are added. This is heated with constant stirring to 95° 
C., filtered into a 750 c.c. beaker, and washed free from thiocyan- 
ate. When cool, 5 c.c., of nitric acid are added, the solution made 
up, if necessary, to about 500 c.c. with water, and titrated with 
N/2o silver nitrate solution until the red colour of the ferric 
thiocyanate completely disappears, or an excess of silver nitrate 
may be added and the solution titrated back with N/20 thiocyanate. 
Should the sample contain thiocyanate, as is most likely in the 
case of spent oxide, a blank test should be conducted; the thio- 
cyanate being extracted with water. Should it be required to as- 
certain the amount of matter, other than sulphur, soluble in carbon 
bisulphide, it may clearly be determined by subtracting the sul- 
phur content, found as above, from the figure obtained in the usual 
way for the percentage soluble in carbon bisulphide. 

The method is convenient, rapid, economical, and, within the 
limits of our experience, as exact as required, as is indicated by 
the following tests :— 

Spent Oxides. 


By oxidation 73°12 74°37 

By titration . 72°74 74°08 
Flowers of Sulphur 
Sulphur. Crystals, 

By oxidation ...... 98°38 a 97°15 

(Corrected for oxyacids of sulphur) 98°23 97°15 

. : 98°27 F 97°32 . 
Bytitration;. 2 6 ee we {35-ag) 98°31 Flag 97°28 


At the close of the paper, Dr. H. G. Colman remarked that a 
method such as that described by the authors was very desirable 
for substances liable to contain tarry matter, such as gas-works 
spent oxide. At the same time, the tendency, on the whole, was 
for such spent oxide to be sent out less contaminated with tar 
than formerly. Mr. Foucar, in reply to a question, said they had 
tested the alcohol extract, and had not found oxyacids of sulphur 
present. It was necessary to use absolute alcohol, otherwise a 
certain amount of hydrolysis took place, and sulphides, sulphates, 
and other compounds were formed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





“ Free Carbon” in Tar and the Road Board Specification. 


S1r,—May I be allowed to corroborate, from my own experience, 
the observations by Messrs. A. R. Warnes and W. B. Southerton in 
their interesting investigations on coal tar, as reported in your issue of 
this week, with regard to the influence of fixed carbon on the binding 
power of tars for road preparations? I do not consider the “free 
carbon ” clause in the Road Board specification is quite justified. 

In the discussion of the two classical papers on the road problem 
read by Messrs. Walker-Smith and Maybury before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on April 4 last year, I had occasion to point out that 
“it was a remarkable fact that the bituminous substance immediately 
surrounding the carbon particles was, in point of binding power, vastly 
superior to the remaining portions of bituminous substances in the tar. 
It might, therefore, be as well to accept (within limits) the carbon for 
the sake of obtaining these valuable constituents.” 

May I also add that I believe I anticipated the authors’ experiments 
on the moulding of articles made from tar-carbon by a process for 
which I obtained protection under Letters Patent No. 15,647, of 1909 ? 


317, High Holborn, W.C., March 2, 1912. m. Leanna, 


<i 
—_ 


Gasholder Guide-Framing. 


S1r,—In your issue of Jan. 30, p. 268, in an editorial allusion to our 
article on “ Gasholder Guide-Framing ” (p. 283), we notice that you 
speak as follows: ‘‘ He favours a steel frame with stiff diagonals and 
no horizonals, as he shows in his views.” 

This is not quite accurate. Our framing has stiff horizontals and 
tension diagonals. In the latter part of our article, we make reference 
to the Cutler frame (although not by name) having stiff diagonals and 
no horizontals, which frame is undoubtedly a good design. But to 
our way of thinking it is not economical of material, as we worked it 
out once in this office several years ago. E.F.M 

Camden Ivon-Works, N.J., U.S.A., Feb. 22, 1912. i caacntacad 


[Our correspondent is good enough to send some photographic views 
of the gasholder referred to in his paper; and a few of these will be 
reprcduced in next week's issue.—Ep, J.G.L.] 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 














The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills read a second time and committed: Bawtry and Tickhill Gas 
and Water Bill, Belfast Corporation Bill, Derwent Valley 
Water Bill, Llanelly Rural District Water Bill, Sidmouth Urban 
District Council Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bills read a second time and committed: Annfield Plain and Dis- 
trict Gas Bill, Bedwelty Urban District Council Bill, Belfast 
Water Bill, Bognor Gaslight and Coke Company (Electricity) 
Bill, Dunstable Gas and Water Bill, Keighley Corporation Bill, 
Sheffield Corporation Bill. 

Mr. F. W. Jowett (Bradford, West) and Mr. T. Richardson (White- 
haven)—both Labour Members—have given notice to move the rejec- 


tion of the Gas Companies (Standard Burner) Bill when it comes up 
for second reading. 





A Movement in Favour of Co-Partnership. 

In view of the reference in the King’s Speech to the subject of labour 
unrest, and the remarks to which it gave rise in the debate on the 
Address, a movement has been set on foot in the House of Commons 
to direct public attention to co-partnership as a remedy. A non-party 
petition has been drawn up for presentation to the Prime Minister, and 
already about 120 signatures have been secured, of which 30 are those 
of Liberal and 90 those of Unionist members. Among the signatories 
of the letter which has been circulated are Lord Robert Cecil and Sir 
Fortescue Flannery. It is proposed to request the Premier to re- 
commend the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire how far 


the principles of co-partnership could be applied to the industries of 
the country. 


aii 
<> 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS AND 
RESIDUAL PRODUCTS POWERS. 


Petitions of the London Chamber of Commerce and the Alkali 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

As recorded in the “ Journat ” last week, the London Chamber of 
Commerce are petitioning against the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and 
Epsom District Gas Bill. The following are the principal portions of 
the petition, a copy of which has been sent by Messrs. Beveridge, Greig, 
and Co., the Parliamentary Agents having charge of it. 


The petitioners state that they are a body numbering upwards of 
4000, representing all branches of trade, business, and commerce in 








the Metropolis ; and that their primary object is to protect the trade, 
business, and manufactures of London. Among its members are com- 
panies, firms, and individuals engaged in the manufacture, importation, 
exportation, storage, and sale of chemical products, including tar, 
pitch, asphaltum, ammoniacal liquor, sulphuric and other acids, sul- 
phate of ammonia, and other similar products. They allege, and are 
prepared to show, that the Bill petitioned against injuriously affects 
them, and the property, rights, trades, businesses, and interests of 
those whom they represent ; and they object to the Bill for the reasons, 
among others, which they proceed to set forth. 

Having stated the object of the Bill, as indicated in the preamble, 
the petitioners point out that by clause 4 it is proposed to amalgamate 
certain companies as from Jan, 1, 1913, and incorporate them under 
the name of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas 
Company, for the purpose, according to clause 5, of ‘manufacturing, 
storing, and supplying gas for lighting, heating, motive power, and 
other purposes,” within the limits of supply as defined by the Act, and 
may ‘produce, purchase, store, sell, dispose of, and deal in, gas coke, 
patent fuel, tar, pitch, asphaltum, ammoniacal liquor, sulphate of am- 
monia, and all other products, refuse, or residuum arising, remaining, 
produced by, or resulting or obtained from, the manufacture of gas or 
the materials used therein, and may manufacture and sell such articles 
as can be produced from, or by means of, the several matters and 
things aforesaid, or any of them.” By clause 47, it is proposed to be 
enacted (inter alia) that the Company may do all such acts as they think 
proper for the supply of gas and “ for the conversion or utilization and 
distribution of materials used in and about the manufacture of gas and 
of residual products resulting from such manufacture,” and may manu- 
facture, sell, provide, supply, and deal in coke, patent fuel, tar, 
asphaltum, and all other products or residuum of any materials em- 
ployed in, or resulting from, the manufacture of gas or the materials 
used therein.” 

The petitioners object to the powers proposed to be conferred by 
the two clauses mentioned; and they respectfully submit that they 
ought not to be sanctioned in their presentform. They further submit 
that the passing of these clauses would empower the Company to 
manufacture, produce, purchase, store, sell, and dispose of and deal in 
tar, pitch, asphaltum, ammoniacal liquor, sulphuric and other acids, 
sulphate of ammonia, and other similar products, and thereby enable 
them to carry on, in competition with the manufacturers and traders 
represented by the petitioners, a business which is not one which ought 
to be carried on by a gas company, and that the powers which the 
passing of the clauses would confer are unnecessarily wide and unre- 
stricted, and such as are not usually granted by Parliament to com- 
panies established for the purposes of making and supplying gas. The 
petitioners say that none of the amalgamated Companies have under 
their existing Acts such wide and unrestricted powers as those pro- 
posed to be conferred by these clauses; and they submit that the 
Company ought not to be authorized to enter into, or carry on, a busi- 
ness of so wide and unrestricted a nature. 

The petitioners further say it is contrary to the practice of Parlia- 
ment to grant to gas undertakers powers to purchase materials for the 
manufacture of chemical products, and that the powers sought by the 
Bill ought not to be sanctioned, but that the Company should be ex- 
pressly prohibited from purchasing materials for the manufacture of 
chemical products. It is contrary to public policy to authorize the 
Company to carry on the business of manufacturers and sellers of 
chemical products or any business not being the ordinary business of a 
gascompany. They also consider that no public interest can be proved 
to justify Parliament in granting powers which will enable the Com- 
pany to enter into competition with, and (by reason of the favoured 
conditions of such competition) must seriously and injuriously affect 
the trade carried on by, the manufacturers, traders, and others repre- 
sented by them ; and they respectfully submit that no sufficient reasons 
exist or can be shown for the proposals contained in the two clauses 
cited. The powers usually conferred by Parliament on gas under- 
takers are, they say, similar to those contained in the clauses of the 
Model Bill; and they submit that it is contrary to the practice and 
policy of Parliament to extend these powers, and enable gas under- 
takers to compete with private interests in the manner here proposed. 

In conclusion, the petitioners say there are divers other clauses and 
provisions in the Bill which prejudicially affect them, and the pro- 
perty, rights, trades, businesses, and interests of those whom they 
represent, and clauses and amendments for their protection are omitted 
therefrom ; and they submit that the preamble of the Bill, so far as it 
relates to the matters complained of, is incapable of proof. 


The Bill has also been petitioned against by the Alkali Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The following are the material portions of the 
petition, for a copy of which we are indebted to Mr. John Kennedy, 
the Parliamentary Agent. 


Your petitioners are an Association of the principal alkali and chemi- 
cal manufacturers of the United Kingdom. The Association was 
formed upwards of forty years ago for _ alia) the redressing of 
grievances affecting the Association, and for the protection of the 
trading interests of its members. The members of your petitioners’ 
Association have established about sixty works in different parts of 
Great Britain wherein they carry on the business of alkali and chemi- 
cal manufacturers and other businesses of a similar character. These 
combined undertakings are of a very great magnitude ; and the capital 
embarked therein is approximately {£20,000,000. Your petitioners 
represent practically the alkali trade of the United Kingdom. The 
products manufactured by the members of your petitioners’ Association 
include sulphuric and other acids, ammonia salts, and alkalies, and are 
sold in almost every district in the United Kingdom, including the dis- 
trict comprised in the limits of supply of the Company. Your peti- 
tioners allege that they and the interests they represent are injuriously 
affected by the Bill, and object thereto, for the reasons, with others, 
hereinafter stated. 

Various existing gas companies and local authorities with established 
gas undertakings have, in recent years, adopted the practice of pur- 
chasing tar, ammoniacal liquor, sulphur, and other materials for the 
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production of sulphuric acid, from other gas undertakings and others, 
and by working up these products, either alone or with the residuals 
from their own manufacture of gas, produce, and are selling sulphuric 
acid and other resultant chemicals. Your petitioners allege that these 
gas companies and local authorities are thereby exceeding the legiti- 
mate objects for which they were constituted gas undertakers, and also 
the powers conferred upon them for this purpose by Parliament, and 
are in direct competition with the members of your petitioners’ Asso- 
ciation in respect of the sale of the productions and of the purchase of 
raw materials before mentioned. Your petitioners submit that it is in- 
expedient that gas undertakers should, as against private manufacturers, 
under a monopoly conferred upon them by Parliament for the special 
purpose of supplying a public want—i.e., gas—take advantage of that 
monopoly and of the gas revenues to compete, under favoured con- 
ditions, with private interests. 

The powers conferred by Parliament on gas undertakers relative to 
the manufacture and supply of gas are those, or similar to those, con- 
tained in the clauses of the Model Bill; and your petitioners submit 
that it is contrary to the practice and policy of the Legislature to per- 
mit the powers contained in these clauses to be extended to enable gas 
undertakers to compete with private interests in the manner herein- 
before alleged. [The clauses of the Model Bill are quoted, and the 
petitioners submit that certain words in clauses 5 and 47 of the Bill are 
not contained in that Bill, and are sought to be included in the Bill 
petitioned against “for the purpose of enabling the Company, with the 
sanction of Parliament, to carry on businesses other than the manufac- 
ture of gas and the sale of products arising directly therefrom, and to 
follow and extend the practice of certain gas undertakers hereinbefore 
referred to, and objected to by your petitioners.”] 

Other Bills of this session, promoted by existing or intended gas 
undertakers, are now before Parliament, in which similar powers to 
those contained in clauses 5 and 47 of the Bill are sought; and your 
petitioners submit that if the Company obtain and carry out the powers 
contained in these clauses, and other gas undertakers obtain and exer- 
cise similar powers, the effect will be that the practice for gas under- 
takers to manufacture, by the use of residual products purchased by 
them, sulphuric acid and other chemicals and commodities, and sell 
these productions in districts in which the members of your petitioners’ 
Association now trade, will be developed, and the trade of the members 
of your petitioners’ Association in these articles thereby imperilled, in- 
asmuch as it will be impossible for the private manufacturer to com- 
pete successfully with gas undertakers, owing to the privileged position 
of the latter and the favoured conditions under which they are enabled 
to obtain residuals and manufacture chemical products. 

Your petitioners submit that it has never been the intention of Parlia- 
ment, in granting the powers contained in the Model Bill clauses to 
gas undertakers, to authorize those undertakers to purchase those 
materials elsewhere for the manufacture of chemical products, and that 
the powers sought by the Company in the Bill, which would enable 
them to extend their legitimate operations without restriction, ought 
not to be sanctioned, and such operations should be prohibited by ex- 
press provision inserted therein. Your petitioners allege that no public 
interest can, in this instance, be proved by the Company to justify 
Parliament granting powers which will enable them to enter into com- 
petition with, and by reason of the favoured conditions of such com- 
petition vitally affect, the trade carried on by the members of your 
petitioners’ Association. 

There are other clauses in the Bill, in addition to those hereinbefore 
referred to (more particularly clause 69, by which the Company are 
authorized to acquire patent rights of using any invention in relation to 
the production, manufacture, and utilization of residual products), which 
prejudicially affect the rights and interests of your petitioners, and to 
which they object; and clauses and provisions which ought to have 
been inserted therein for their protection have been omitted therefrom. 


The petition bears the signatures of Mr. W. Pearce, M.P. (whose 
letter on this subject appeared in the “JournaL” for the 30th of 
January), Mr. Rudolph Messel, and Mr. R. G. Perry. The Associa- 
tion have likewise petitioned against the Annfield Plain and District 
Gas Bill; but objection has been taken to their locus standi, and the 
matter will come before the Court of Referees to-day. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WAKEFIELD RURAL COUNCIL’S WATER UNDERTAKING. 














Successful Income-Tax Assessment Appeal. 
In the King’s Bench Division last Tuesday, Mr. Justice Hamilton 
had before him the appeal of the Wakefield Rural District Council 


against the income-tax assessment in regard to alleged profits on their 
water undertaking. The appellants have a large number of parishes 
in their area, and they supply water to Alverthorpe-cum-Thornes, 
Bretton West, Crigglestone, Crofton, Sharlston, Walton, Warmfield, 
Shillington, and Lupset ; the water being bought from the Wakefield 
Corporation. There was a profit made in respect to Alverthorpe-cum- 

hornes, Crigglestone, Crofton, and Sharlston ; receipts balanced with 
expenditure as to Walton and Warmfield after allowances for establish- 
ment charges ; and in the remaining parishes there was shown a loss— 
the consumers only paying a water-rate. The point for the decision of 
the Court was whether the net profit on the whole undertaking was 
chargeable, or whether, as was argued on behalf of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners, the profits in the four parishes mentioned were charge- 
able without regard for the loss that was sustained respecting the other 
Parishes, It was stated that £66 represented the loss on the unprofit- 
able parishes, and the profit on the others was £347. 

_In delivering judgment, his Lordship remarked that the Commis- 
Sioners had found that the water undertakings of the several parishes 
Were separate concerns ; but his view was that the whole of them con- 
Stituted one concern, and might be regarded as analogous to mines, 
‘ron-works, docks, and so forth, The supply was a joint one, but the 





impulse by which the water was circulated was a common impulse ; 
and he could not accept the view of the Solicitor-General that the tax 
should be allocated between the parishes that showed a profit. He 
thought the appeal must be allowed, and the contention of the Council 
upheld, that the assessment should be upon £104 Ios,-1d. 

The appeal was accordingly allowed, with costs. 


=< 


Action for Alleged Malicious Prosecution. 


In the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice last Wed- 
nesday, the action of Leaney v. Commercial Gas Campany was tried before 
Mr. Justice Bucknill and a Special Jury. The plaintiff, Frederick John 
William Leaney, who carries on business as a tobacconist and news- 
agent at 10, High Street, Bow, sought to recover damages in respect of 
malicious prosecution ; alleging that the defendants in October last 
falsely and maliciously, and without reasonable or probable cause, 
charged him with having unlawfully connected, and allowed to be 
connected, the meter at his premises by which defendants’ gas was in- 
tended to be registered, and did fail to give not less than 24 hours’ 
notice in writing of his intention todo so. After hearing the evidence, 
the Magistrate dismissed the summons, with costs. Plaintiff alleged 
that he had been greatly injured in his reputation and business by these 
proceedings, in addition to having incurred costs in defending himself. 
Defendants pleaded that they had reasonable and probable cause for 
preferring the charge, and taking action, and denied that they were 
actuated by malice. Mr.G.W. H.Jonesappeared for the plaintiff; Mr. 
Campbell, K.C., and Mr. Huntly Jenkins represented the defendants. 
At the close of the plaintiff's case, Mr. Campbell asked for a nonsuit, 
as plaintiff had not discharged the onus which was upon him of proving 
the absence of reasonable and probable cause. His Lordship said he 
was clearly of opinion that there was no evidence of such absence ; and 
therefore he must direct the Jury to return a verdict for the defendants. 
Judgment was given for them with costs. 








—<—_— 


Claim against the Manchester Corporation. 


At the Manchester Assizes last Tuesday, before Mr. Justice Bray 
and a Special Jury, an action was heard in which the Manchester Cor- 
poration were sued by Bertram Forsyth, a tramwayman, for injuries 
caused to his four-year-old son by the alleged negligence of a meter 
inspector. The case for the plaintiff was that a gas inspector in the 
employ of the Corporation went to his house to attend to an auto- 
matic meter, which had got of order, and tried first to effect the repair 
with the aid of a penknife. The inspector, however, could not do so, 
and went to get other tools, leaving the knife on the floor near the 
meter. While he was away, plaintiff's son picked up the knife and cut 
his eye so badly that it had ‘to be removed. It was contended that the 
inspector was negligent in leaving his knife in the room—open it was 
believed ; and that in consequence the Corporation were liable. For 
the defence, it was submitted there was no case to goto the Jury. An 
assistant gas inspector named Ford was going to another house, when 
he was told by a neighbour that the meter’on plaintiff's premises was 
out of order. It was no part of Ford’s duty to repair meters ; and he 
went to the house of the plaintiff in answer to a request. What was 
done there was not within the scope of Ford’s duties; there being a 
special staff to attend to repairs of this kind. It was further argued 
that the accident was really due to, or contributed to by, the want of 
supervision of the child. After a long deliberation, the Jury found, 
in effect, that the accident was brought about by negligence on the part 
of Ford; that there was not contributory negligence on the part of 
those in charge of the child; and that Ford, when attending to the 
meter, did so for and on behalf of the Corporation. They assessed 
damages at £125. The Judge deferred judgment, to give Counsel an 
opportunity of considering the legal effect of the Jury’s answers to the 
questions submitted to them. 





Liability for Damaging a Public Lamp. 

The Coventry Magistrates were asked last week to decide a claim 
made by the Gas Department of the Corporation against William 
Cliffe, for £1 4s. 6d., the amount of damage done to a public lamp. 
Defendant pleaded that the damage was caused quite accidentally ; 
but it was argued for the Corporation that ke was liable in any case. 
He told the Bench that last August he was driving a covered van 
down a place called Hill Top, which was only 9 feet wide, and an 
overhanging tree obscured his view of the lamp projecting from the 
wall. He drove as carefully as possible; but the lamp was broken 
before he saw it. It was admitted by the Corporation that since the 
accident a new lamp had been erected at a higher point. Defendant 
contended that with the lamp in the old position it would have been 
impossible for anyone to have driven a van down the passage in ques- 
tion without breaking the lamp. The Magistrates’ Clerk asked the 
Solicitor appearing for the Corporation whether he did not think they 
were obstructing the highway. The Solicitor replied that it was a 
passage; and he quoted a case in which it was stated that the Gas 
Department were entitled to place a lamp in any position they chose. 
The Bench were of opinion that there was contributory negligence on 
the part of the authorities in placing the lamp in the old position; but 
they ordered the defendant to pay ros. in respect of the damage and 
5s. costs, 


—_— 


Pudsey Water Company’s Charges. 

At the Bradford County Court last Tuesday, before his Honour 
Judge Graham, K.C., an action was brought by the Pudsey Corpora- 
tion against Messrs. G. & R. J. Allen, of the Low Farm, Pudsey, for 
the recovery of interest amounting to £5 2s. 4d. It was stated for the 
plaintiffs that, at the defendant’s request, a main was laid connecting 
the farm with the water supply. It was the rule of the Corporation in 
such cases to charge interest on their outlay at the rate of 5 per cent. 
on the cost of the first 100 yards of main, and 4 per cent. on any addi- 
tional 100 yards. This provision remained in force until a sufficient 
number of consumers were drawing water for the charges to amount 
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to 25 per cent. of the initial expenditure, when the interest ceased. In 
the present case, 174 yards of main were laid down, and the bill 
amounted to £29. The main was completed in 1907, and the first 
account was sent in in 1909. A document which the defendants signed, 
and in which they agreed to abide by the Corporation’s rules and 
regulations, was put in; and evidence was given by Corporation 
officials that in all cases such as this interest had been charged. A 
member of the Pudsey Council gave evidence to the effect that he led 
the defendants to understand that no interest would be charged; but 
for the Corporation it was submitted that the witness could not bind 
the Corporation to anything, and that the signed document must 
stand. His Honour agreed, and gave judgment for the plaintiffs. 





—_— 


Inquest on a Gas-Fitter. 


Mr. Walter Schréder, the Coroner for Central London, held an 
inquiry last Tuesday relative to the death of William Joel Willcocks 
(38), a gas-fitter, lately employed at the King’s Cross station of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company. Mr. C. Beaseley Robinson (Messrs. 
Monier-Williams, Robinson, and Milroy) appeared for the Company ; 
and Mr. C. A. Taylor, one of the Inspectors of Factories, attended on 
behalf of the Home Office. The widow said deceased was brought 
home one afternoon at the end of April or the beginning of May last 
year, and he stated that he was about to get on a board at the works 
when it broke, and he fell about 12 feet. He complained of pains in 
his arm, leg, and side, which were swollen. He went to the Royal 
Free Hospital, and attended there as an out-patient ; but he never 
went back to work. He was taken ill last November, and died on the 
23rd of February. He had had fairly good health for the last four 
years. In answer to Mr. Robinson, witness said she did not recollect 
her husband being away from the works on several occasions men- 
tioned in the year 1910, suffering from pleurisy. George Collins, a 
labourer, said he was at work with the deceased, who was engaged in 
disconnecting some iron girders. He stepped on to a board which 
broke, and he fell into the basement, 12 or 14 feet. When picked 
up he could not speak for a quarter of an hour. In answer to Mr. 
Taylor, witness said he did not know the thickness of the board, 
but the width was about 10 inches. The span across was between 
3 and 4 feet. The board was placed between the two girders where 
the bolts were going to be taken out, and was resting on the 
bottom flanges. Dr. H. L. Hands said that he saw deceased first 
on the 28th of November last, and he was then suffering from con- 
sumption of the right lung. He did not find any injury whatever ; 
and no mention was made of any until he was about to give a death 
certificate. He had since made a post-mortem examination and found 
no sign of any external injury. The cause of death was advanced 
tubercular disease and fatty degeneration of the heart, liver, and 


kidneys. The Jury, after a brief consultation, returned a verdict that 
deceased died from natural causes. 


Winding-Up of the Gas Economizing and Improved Light 
Syndicate, Limited. 


Statutory meetings of creditors and contributories were held last 
Tuesday in the liquidation of the above-named Syndicate ; a winding- 
up order having been made on the 5th of December last, upon the 
petition of acreditor. As mentioned last week (p. 611), a statement of 
affairs had been submitted showing an estimated surplus in assets of 
£11,284; the deficiency in regard to contributories being given as 
£1377. From the observations issued by the Assistant Official Receiver 
(Mr. W. J. Warley), it appeared that the Company was incorporated 
on May 8, 1889, with a nominal capital of {6000, increased in June, 
1906, to £15,000. It was formed to acquire and carry on the business 
of manufacturers of, and dealers in, apparatus for the enrichment of 
gas for lighting purposes previously carried on by the Gas Enriching 
Company, Limited. Excepting the first two years of the Company’s 
trading, the business seemed to have been carried on successfully, and 
substantial dividends had been paid down to March, 1905; but the 
Managing-Director stated that after 1905 the competition of other 
lighting systems was felt, and the business began to decline. Steps 
were taken, however, to develop it in another direction; and in July, 
1906, the Company purchased the British patents relating to an incan- 
descent oil-lamp, and a year later the Indian rights in the same patents. 
On Nov. 3, 1911, the debenture-holders appointed Mr. James Fitzpatrick 
as Receiver; and he had since been in possession of the property. 
Resolutions were passed for his appointment as Liquidator of the Com- 
pany, with a Committee of Inspection. Ata subsequent meeting of 
shareholders, the appointments were confirmed. 











Price of Gas at Birkenhead.—The following reductions in the 
price of gas at Birkenhead will come into force as from the 31st inst. : 
To consumers within the borough, from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; and to consumers outside the borough, from 2s. rod. to 2s. 8d. 
In regard to users of penny-in-the-slot. meters, the quantity for each 
penny will be increased from 25 to 28 cubic feet for consumers within 
the borough, and from 23 to 25 feet for those outside the borough. 


Production of Electricity by Gas.—A Local Government Board 
inquiry was held at Accrington last Wednesday into an application by 
the Accrington Corporation for sanction to the borrowing of £33,000 
for the installation of a system of generating power gas instead of steam 
for the production of electricity. It was stated that Accrington would 
be the first place to adopt the system, though a number of large in- 
dustrial firms had done so with success. According to estimates made 
of the economies resulting from the use of gas as against steam, there 
would be for a 60 per cent. load-factor on 2000 B.H.P. a saving of 
£1100 a year in favour of gas, allowing 124 per cent. for interest, sink- 
ing fund, and repairs, and taking coal at ros. a ton; and from the 


recovery of bye-products it was estimated that a further £1250 a year 
would be forthcoming. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY OF MELBOURNE. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held at the Offices, 
Flinders Street, Melbourne, on the 27th of January—Mr. Joun Grice, 
the Chairman, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. John Hinde) having read the advertisement 
convening the meeting, the report of the Directors (which was noticed 
in last week’s “ JoURNAL,” p. 616) and the accounts were presented. 


RECORD SALES. 


The CHarRMAN, in the course of his remarks when moving the adop- 
tion of the report and balance-sheet for the six months to Dec. 31, 
said : The results shown cannot fail to be entirely satisfactory, even in 
comparison with the corresponding period of 1910. The sales of gas 
in 1911 were 2101 million cubic feet, against 1835 million cubic feet in 
Ig10—being an increase of 266 millions, or equivalent to 144 per cent. 
addition to the figures of the previous year. This is not only the 
largest increase in any one year since the incorporation of the Com- 
pany, but brings our sales up to the record in our history ; the next 
highest being in the year 1891, when we sold 1898 million cubic feet. 
The number of gas-meters standing fixed was : On Dec. 31, 1911 : Ordi- 
nary meters, 92,419 ; slot meters, 20,462 ; total, 112,881, In December, 
1910: Ordinary meters, 84,818 ; slot meters, 18,211 ; total 103,029. 
This is an increase in the number of ordinary meters of 7601, and in 
slot meters of 2051, inthe past twelve months. The special feature of 
this satisfactory year—indeed, I may go further, and say of the last 
three years, and one which must please all concerned—is the remark- 
able increase in the number of cooking-stoves issued by us among our 
customers. This addition to our business in 1911 far exceeded ex- 
pectations. In the past year we sold or leased no less than 10,399 
additional stoves to those in use at the end of 1910 ; 9750 out of the 
10,399 having been sold for cash or on the hire-purchasesystem. The 
rapid development in this branch of our business is proved by the fact 
that in 1909 we sold or leased 4619 additional stoves ; in 1910, 6817; 
and in 1911, as stated, 10,399. The gain in the two years 1909 and 
IgIo over 1908 was 11,436; so you will see that the increase of the 
past twelve months has been within reasonable distance of the sum 
total of the two previous years’ increases. The regular visits of our 
inspectors, men and women, who help so largely to ensure to the 
customer the successful and economical use of the stove, have mater- 
ially assisted in obtaining these results, as well as having done much 
to secure harmonious relations between the Company and their clients. 
The constant unsolicited testimony of housewives is to the effect that the 
modern gas cooking-stove is not only indispensable to the comfort and 
convenience of the home, but is unquestionably the most economical 
means of cooking at present before the public. Gas-fires also came 
into favour last year; our sales showing 50 per cent. increase on IgI0. 
This is mainly due to the introduction of a newly-designed fire, which 
can be fitted in any modern grate, without disturbing existing arrange- 
ments. Its consumption is one-half that of the old patterns; and the 
heating efficiency is much greater. In this new line all the old objec- 
tions to gas-fires have been overcome ; and though our business shows 
that some of the public of Victoria have not been slow to recognize 
this, it is quite clear that the great majority (who have at last seen the 
great economy of cooking by gas) are ignorant of the strides that 
the improved gas-fires have been making in England during the last 
three years. These are here (owing to the sudden changes of climate, 
and to the great saving in domestic labour) even more suitable—espe- 
cially as it has been proved beyond doubt, by medical testimony, that 
gas-fires are just as healthy in every way as coal-fires, and very much 
cleaner. Over 3000 gas-irons were sold, and a fair number of boiling 
burners; but the latter have, in many instances, been replaced by 
stoves. We sold to the public over 12,000 incandescent burners, and 
about 125,000 mantles during the year. The-sales of residuals in 1911 
were responsible for £118,746, against £124,780in 1910. There was a 
much larger tonnage of both coke and tar sold for a smaller net return, 
for which the increased wages of 1911 for handling these commodities, 
and the higher prices for coke during the Newcastle strike in 1910, are 
responsible. 


THE PAST HALF YEAR, 


To come now to the balance-sheet of the half year just concluded, it 
will be noticed that the cost of coal is in excess of the December half 
of 1910 to the extent of £10,724, an increase equivalent to 134 per cent.; 
but since the sales of gas for the half year amounted to 154 per cent. 
over December, rg10, the additional expenditure may be considered nor- 
mal. The rise in wages, which was granted to our employees early 
last year, is also reflected in the present expenditure. The Company 
during the past twelve months have disbursed the sum of £178,153 
among their daily-paid employees, as compared with {£142,300 for 
1910. The Company are, therefore, one of the largest employers of 
labour, and are responsible for the circulation of a great amount of 
money among the working class and tradespeople of the metropolis. 
The methods adopted in the appropriation of profits for the past half 
year are those which have been followed by the Directors for some time 
past ; and I therefore only propose to refer specially to the transfer of 
£20,000 to the reconstruction of works account. Thisis the third contri- 
bution of a similar amount to this account from net revenue ; and the 
reasons necessitating it were given very fully at the two previous half- 
yearly meetings, when the transfer was approved by the shareholders. 
Owing to our heavy loss from the Newcastle strike at the beginning of 
IgIo, it was only twelve months ago that we had sufficient cash to en- 
able us to make a beginning with this fund. To be prepared to supply 
the demands of to-day, which are much greater than we ever antici- 
pated, the Company's Engineer (Mr. P. C. Holmes Hunt, M.Inst.C.E.) 
had to be developing schemes of expansion for some years as to the 
system of carbonization ; while the Directors had to consider how best 
to provide the funds necessary to carry into effect these schemes of re- 
construction of buildings and plant. Since 1898—that is, in thirteen years 
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—the sales of gas have increased by 112 per cent. ; and since 1906— 
five years ago—by 564 per cent. In addition to £67,700 spent on re- 
construction work at South Melbourne and West Melbourne in the 
years 1904-7, we are now dealing with the re-arrangement of plant at 
the West Melbourne works, the installation of a complete new vertical 
retort-house and accessories, the erection of two gasholders, and the 
construction of a small part of the vertical installation at South Mel- 
bourne, which are in accordance with the plans of operations adopted 
some time ago; and the works reconstruction account was created to 
assist in meeting the cost, estimated by our Engineer at about £280,000. 
I want you also to bear in mind that we had to start in 1898 loaded 
with far too heavy capital for our output of those days to carry—pro- 
bably five times as much capital per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold as the 
average of English companies; and we have had until now almost 
entirely replacement work to do. 


THE PRICE OF GAS, 


The policy which the Directors have been compelled to follow in recent 
years, involving the outlay of so much cash from net revenue account, 
while unavoidable in the best interests of the undertaking, has neces- 
sarily tied their hands both in respect to the price charged to consu- 
mers for gas and in respect of dividends to which, under the Act, you 
are entitled. A simple calculation made for me proves that, had we 
reduced the price of gas in 1908 by 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, we should 
have lost in cash £130,410; and you have only to look at our present 
balance-sheet to see what our cash position to-day would have been in 
that case. The period which we had thought must necessarily elapse 
to enable us to complete our provisions for the immediate extraordinary 
expenditure thrust upon us by additional business, has, we are happy 
to say, been somewhat curtailed by the general prosperity, in which we 
are participating ; and we believe that we are now within measurable 
distance of the end of our immediate cash difficulties. With the com- 
pletion of the new vertical retort-house at West Melbourne, we are 
looking forward to improved and more economical methods of manu- 
facture from that portion of our works; and so soon as this time 
arrives, provided the present position is maintained, and provided our 
new retort-house proves capable of doing the work expected of it, we 
propose reducing the priceof gas. I will not guarantee a date, but hope 
that before the end of this year it will be charged for at areduced rate. 
That this step has not been taken before is not due to any selfish motive; 
for I have shown you by concrete figures that the price could not have 
been reduced three years ago. I say deliberately and advisedly that, 
if it had been, the Company could not have made provision to carry 
on their statutory obligation of supplying the full quantity of gas now 
being demanded, and likely to be demanded, by constant increase in 
the number of consumers. The intention of effecting a reduction has 
been in our minds ever since we saw assured prosperity in front of 
us. We fully believe that our enormously increased and increasing 
business shows that the public feel confident that the Company 
will deal fairly by them in regard to the price of gas. At our 
last half-yearly meeting, authority was sought and obtained for 
the borrowing upon debentures of the sum of £59,000, which amount 
was required for the purpose of partly meeting the capital cost 
of construction work at our West Melbourne works. The loan was 
successfully disposed of locally in one line at par; and the bonds 
carry interest at the rate of 4 per cent. perannum. As the result of 
negotiations with the City Council of Melbourne, an agreement has 
been arrived at for the transfer by the Company to that body of a por- 
tion of land at West Melbourne acquired some two years ago, in ex- 
change for an equal area of land now occupied by the Corporation as 
a storage depét on the south side of our West Melbourne works. One 
of the conditions of the exchange is that we are to pay the Council a 
sum of £5000 to cover the cost of removing the whole of their buildings 
and plant from the old to the new site. Parliamentary sanction is 
necessary to complete the transaction, owing to the fact that the Council 
hold their present site under certain special conditions; and the 
Government introduced a measure for this purpose at the close of last 
session. Unfortunately, the Bill did not become law; but we are 
assured that, on the re-assembling of the House, no further opposition 
may be expected. As the immediate completion of the transaction is 
vitally necessary to the economical working of West Melbourne, we 
are of opinion the urgency and importance of effecting the exchange 
will be recognized, and the necessary permission for carrying it out 
will be accorded. 


THE QUESTION OF DIVIDENDS. 


Referring to dividends, shareholders have been receiving nominally 
Io per cent.; but adding premium to share capital, they are really 
only receiving 64 per cent. on the amount paid to the Company for 
their shares. All this money, as well as debenture money, for which 
4 per cent. is for the most part charged, has been used by the Company 
in the construction of the gas-works. For the years 1896 to rgor, they 
only received dividend at the rate of 8 per cent., which means 5 per 
cent. on capital and premium; and for the years 1901 to 1905, they 
received g per cent., which similarly means about 5? per cent. It is 
true that, during what are known as the “ boom years,” high divi- 
dends were paid for a few years; but as the Company at that time 
Were issuing a large amount of new share capital by the sale of shares by 
auction, there were, owing to these high dividends, such large premiums 
on the shares that these almost equalled any extra dividends that were 
paid. Because of newspaper and other attacks, which not only have been 
conducted in an unfair spirit, but have been based upon misrepresen- 
tation and suppression of facts, the Directors felt that any opportunity 
offering should be availed of to set before the public a true statement 
of the policy and position of the undertaking with the management of 
which they are entrusted. They decided to communicate with the 
Honourable the Treasurer, who was at that time the Acting-Premier, 
pointing out the truth of the case, and concluded by saying : “As so 
— misunderstanding exists in connection with the working of the 
Metropolitan Gas Company’s Act, and the Directors’ conduct of the 
a supply of the metropolis, in order that the public may have the 
= ; and exact facts instead of a constant distortion of same, they would 
ns come the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry of independent 

usinéss men to report upon the whole matter.” The Government 





have conceded the Committee of Inquiry, who will shortly commence 
their investigations. In conclusion, I must pass a word of commenda- 
tion on the staff. I can say that there is no company in Australia 
better served than we are by our staff. 


Mr. A. O. SAcHSE, in seconding the motion, said that the balance- 
sheet was an excellent one. It showed a largely increased consumption 
of gas, and an increased popularity of gas-stoves for cooking. Asan 
engineer, he was quite satisfied with his investment in the Gas Com- 
pany. He did not look forward with any fear to the competition of 
electricity. If the Company had been an ordinary mercantile firm, 
the £20,000 they were devoting to works of reconstruction would have 
gone to swell the dividends. 

On the motion of Mr. H. E. Rowe, seconded by Mr. G. StauGuton, 
it was agreed that a dividend of 5s. per share be declared out of the 
profits for the half year ended Dec. 31. 


_— 
—_— 


AUSTRALIAN GASLIGHT COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held at the Head 
Offices, Kent Street, Sydney, on the 29th of January—Mr. G. J. CouEn, 
the Chairman, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. R. J. Lukey) having read the advertisement 
convening the meeting, the report of the Directors for the six months 
ended Dec. 31 was taken as read. It showed that the profits (after 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts, deducting interest on 
borrowed money, repairs and renewals, depreciation of plant, working 
expenses, and all other charges, including the transfer to reserves) 
amounted, with the balance brought forward, to £76,820. The Direc- 
tors recommended the payment of a dividend for the six months of gs. 
per share, free of income-tax, which would absorb £63,750, and leave 
£13,070 to be carried forward. The Directors stated that the negotia- 
tions with the Government regarding the resumption of the Company’s 
head station had not yet been concluded. Pending the decision of the 
Cabinet, necessary renewals on these works had had to be held over. 
The conference of the representatives of the various Metropolitan Gas 
Companies and delegates from the Gas Employees’ Union, which met 
in September last to discuss the workmen’s claims, resulted in an 
agreement for three years being arrived at. The various increases in 
wages, so far as this Company were concerned, amounted to fully 
£15,000 per annum. A portion of the new plant in connection with 
the extensions at Mortlake had arrived, and was in course of erection. 
The Bill for increasing the Company’s capital had been prepared, and 
would be introduced into Parliament in the ensuing session. 


THE GROWTH OF CONSUMPTION. 


The CuairMay, in the course of his remarks in moving the adoption 
of the report, said: The increase in the consumption of gas has been 
fully maintained during the past half year, with every prospect of con- 
tinuing to do so for some time to come. Compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year, the increase in the gas sold has been equal 
to 10°7 per cent.—representing an additional sale of 150,471,000 cubic 
feet. The quantity now sold is assuming large proportions; the total 
for the half year being 1,551,637,000 cubic feet, in the carbonization of 
which 135,000 tons of coal and oil have been used. 


MATTERS DEALT WITH IN THE REPORT. 


As you will notice by the report, the Government have not yet given 
their decision regarding the resumption of the Company’s head station. 
The Directors, believing that immediate action was to have been taken 
in the matter, rendered every possible assistance to the Government 
experts in arriving at a valuation of the works. The amount was ulti- 
mately fixed, and only awaited the confirmation of the Cabinet. Some 
delay was occasioned through the action of the Harbour Trust Com- 
missioners; but after their Engineer had gone through the figures of 
the Government valuer, I understand they approved the report sub- 
mitted. The Directors are naturally anxious to reach finality as soon 
as possible—particularly in view of the fact that very important re- 
newals will be necessary if the works are not speedily resumed. It 
will become my duty presently to move aresolution formally approving 
of the Directors’ decision to apply to Parliament for an Act to increase 
the Company’s capital ; the full amount at present authorized having 
been called up. It will be quite impossible to keep pace with the growth 
of the Company’s business without additional capital. As the Bill will 
contain only a few clauses, and those non-contentious, it should pass 
through Parliament during the ensuing session without opposition, I 
regret that, owing to unforeseen difficulties, the new plant in connec- 
tion with the extensions at the Mortlake works is only now coming to 
hand; but every effort is being put forth to complete its erection at the 
earliest possible date. It was principally owing to the desire to obtain 
the most up-to-date plant available that delay was caused in the first in- 
stance; and afterwards, when the portion relating to the vertical retort 
installation was ready, the shipping strike in London further kept the 
work back, The new plant cannot possibly be ready for some time 
yet to come ; but ample arrangements have been made at the two 
stations to cope with the ensuing winter’s requirements—including 
the laying of additional and larger mains for more effectively meeting 
the demands for gas at the extreme limits of the area at present sup- 
plied by the Company. The hope expressed by me at the last half- 
yearly meeting, that there would be an amicable settlement of the in- 
dustrial trouble then existing, has been fully realized. When the Gas- 
Works Employees’ Wages Board declared their inability to deal with 
all the matters in dispute, and suggested that they be referred to acon- 
ference of representatives of the companies interested and the Union, 
the Directors readily concurred. The conference commenced their 
duties on July 24; and, as far as this Company was concerned, the 
proceedings lasted until Sept. 10. Mr. H. N. Maclaurin, Barrister- 
at-Law, who represented the various gas companies at the Wages 
Board, at the request of the representatives, accepted the position of 
Chairman. As is usual in all such matters, neither side accomplished 
all it desired ; but a working agreement for the ensuing three years 
has been arrived at. I trust nothing will occur during this period to 
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disturb the harmony existing at present between the Company and their 
employees. The increased wages under the award will affect the Com- 
pany to the extent of £15,000 per annum—making our weekly pay sheet 
over £4000. The Company’s expenditure will be still further increased 
owing to the revision of the Federal tariff. Meters, which formerly 
were imported free of cost, now bear a duty of 15 per cent.; anda 
further 5 per cent. has been added to the already high tariff on gas- 
cookers, as well as on other goodsand machinery which the Company 
can only obtain from England. The State income-tax will impose a 
further burden ; but to what extent I cannot definitely say until the 
measure has been finally considered by Parliament. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


Notwithstanding the Directors’ endeavours to meet the Municipal 
Councils in the matter of public lighting, by charging the lowest pos- 
sible rate, the electric light is still being adopted by several of the 
suburban councils, though it has been so often fully demonstrated that, 
light for light, gas is by far the better and cheaper illuminant. It is 
only a question of time, I think, when these councils will find out their 
mistake in having effected the change. What particularly impresses 
me is the large amount of money at present being expended in London 
and many of the Continental cities for gas for street illumination. 
This would not be the case if gas were not far superior to the electric 
light for such purposes. Gas, as well, is superseding electric light in 
many important places. It may interest you to know that, owing to 
the rapid extensions in the suburbs, the number of lamps shows an 
increase of 190 at the end of the year—11,101 now being supplied by 
the Company. 
SOME STATISTICS. 

Cooking by gas is responsible for the sale of 1975 stoves during the six 
months ; the total number disposed of by the Company having now 
reached 24,585. The number of consumers added during the half year 
is 2845—making the total to date 101,494, 28,000 of whom are under 
the prepayment system. The day consumption of gas is being fully 
maintained, and equals 46°3 per cent. of the total sales. During the 
half year, 60 miles of main and service pipes have been laid; the 
length of piping laid to date being 2631 miles. The Directors and 
officers are doing their utmost in the interests of the customers. 


The motion for the adoption of the report and the declaration of the 
dividend recommended was seconded by Mr. C. H. My tes, and 
unanimously carried. 

The CuarrMan then moved the necessary resolution approving of 
the proposal to apply to Parliament for an Act to increase the capital 
and borrowing powers. 

This was seconded by Mr. W. C. Gopparp, and agreed to. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Directors, 
officers, and staff, for their efficient services during the past half year. 





CHIGWELL, LOUGHTON, AND WOODFORD GAS COMPANY. 


Final Meeting. 


The Final Meeting of the above-named Company, which is now 
amalgamated with the Gaslight and Coke Company, was held at the 
Abercorn Rooms, Liverpool Street, E.C.—Mr. T. KEEN in the chair. 


The Cuatrman said the Directors felt that they could not allow the 
extinction of the Company to take place without giving the shareholders 
an opportunity of expressing approval or otherwise of their conduct as 
a Board in carrying out their instructions in the matter of fusion with 
the Gaslight and Coke Company. The amalgamation had brought in 
its train many regrets; but they were mitigated by the knowledge that 
the Directors had made a very good bargain for the shareholders, and 
that their capital had been merely transferred from a small, but pro- 
gressive, Company, to a larger one, managed in the best possible way, 
under the direction of a Board, talented and progressive, enjoying the 
confidence of the whole body of gas investors in the United Kingdom. 
The Directors had confidence that the shareholders would find their 
capital in the new Company an improving investment, readily market- 
able—a matter of some importance to investors at the present day. 
They were also confident that the Gaslight and Coke Company had 
done well in purchasing the Chigwell Company. This was evidenced 
by the progressive business shown in the statement of accounts just 
received from them. They trusted and believed that this progress 
would continue and be accelerated by the more liberal treatment the 
larger Company were able to offer in the way of hiring-out apparatus, 
and the steady reductions in price of gas provided for under the Act of 
Parliament passed last year. Having given a few details reminiscent 
of the work done by the Chigwell Company, the Chairman said its 
uniform progress would be best illustrated by the following figures : 


Wear Capital Gas Sold, Price Total 

: Employed. Cubic Feet. of Gas. Revenue. 
1870 . £11,780 .. a .. 8; 8a. £3,666 
1880 . 29,000 22,063,900 .. 58. 6d. 7,587 
18g0 . 36,000 31,839,000 .. 4s. 6d. 9,188 
1900 . 42,000 55,114,300 .. 3S. 10d. 15,115 
Igo . 108,500* .. 118,432,600 .. 3s. 4d. 26,377 
IgII 108,500* .. 128,376,000 38. 2d. 27,449 


* Consolidated capital. 


While these figures amply illustrated the steady progress in business, 
he might be pardoned for mentioning once again that shareholders, 
and later the stockholders, had not done badly. Holders of original 
shares had received —owing first to the consolidation of capital in 1902, 
and secondly to the amalgamation—{310 14s. for every £100; while 
holders of the 7 per cent. shares had received £216 17s. for every £100. 
Purchasers of the consolidated 5 per cent. stock had received an average 
increment in capital of 40 per cent. ; and since 1875 all the proprietors 
had been in receipt of dividendsat practically maximum rates. During 
this time a reserve of £2100 and a renewal fund of £1480 had been in- 
vested; while there had also accumulated an undivided balance 
sufficient to have paid a year’s dividend. The Directors naturally felt 
a certain amount of satisfaction in reviewing these figures—the product 
of much thought and consideration, extending over a very long 





period. Finally, he might point out that the dividend to be paid for 
the past half year was at the rate of 4 per cent.; making, with the 
interim dividend paid in September last, 7 per cent.—the maximum 
allowed by Act of Parliament—for the year. The last dividend had 
been recommended by the Directors and accepted by the Gaslight and 
Coke Company. In conclusion, the Chairman said it was very grati- 
fying to the Directors, and he was sure it would afford much satisfac- 
tion to the proprietors as stockholders, to learn that the amalgamation 
had been carried out in the best possible spirit. All the employees 
who desired had been taken over by the Gaslight and Coke Company ; 
and, so far, nothing but expressions of satisfaction with their new con- 
ditions had reached the Directors. They could only hope—as they 
believed—the employees would appreciate this treatment, and serve the 
larger Company as faithfully as it was his pleasant duty to acknow- 
ledge they had served the Chigwell Company. 

Mr. J. E. Clayton, in proposing that the best thanks of the stock- 
holders be tendered to the Board for their efficient services now as 
always, suggested that a copy of the Chairman’s address should be 
sent to each stockholder, as, though he had been connected with the 
Company for many years, and his relatives much longer, the details 
of its history had been forgotten. 

Mr. W. RicHarps seconded the motion, and assured the stock- 
holders that the services rendered to them by the Board were solid and 
progressive throughout. 

Several speakers having endorsed the remarks of the mover and 
seconder, and thanked the Board for the opportunity given them of 
once more meeting informally, the motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman and other members of the Board suitably acknow- 
ledged the vote. 

Mr. Ricuarps proposed that the best thanks of the stockholders be 
given to the Engineer, Manager, and Secretary (Mr. F. Smallbone). In 
doing so, he pointed out the progressive nature of the Company’s 
business during the past fourteen or fifteen years, and said it coincided 
remarkably with Mr. Smallbone’s appointment as Engineer and Man- 
ager. He was sure the Directors would agree that the increased pro- 
sperity of the undertaking and the happy fusion now accomplished were 
due, in large measure, to the foresight, energy, and ability Mr. Small- 
bone had brought to bear in the Company’s interests. 

Mr. J. E. Stacpoole (the Company’s Solicitor) seconded the motion ; 
and it was carried unanimously . 

Mr. SMALLBONE, in responding, said the small services he had been 
able to render the Company as a duty had afforded him untold pleasure. 
The progress made would have been impossible had he not enjoyed 
the full confidence of the Board of Directors. This, coupled with the 
whole-hearted support of the staff and workmen, had simply enabled 
him to take advantage of opportunities as they occurred, in a district 
constantly progressive, if somewhat slow. 

Presentation to Mr. Smallbone. 

The CnarrMAN then announced that the Directors had another small 
function to perform, which he was sure would not only afford pleasure 
to themselves but also to the stockholders. Addressing the Secretary, 
he said: Mr. Smallbone, the Directors of the Chigwell, Loughton, and 
Woodford Gas Company felt that they could not allow your position 
hereto lapse without offering you some token of their regard and esteem. 
They therefore ask your acceptance of a tea and coffee service and tray, 
which they trust will serve as reminders to you and yours of the many 
years’ appreciated service you have rendered. The inscription thereon 
should serve as testimony to the good work you have done in the inte- 
rests of the Company you have served so well. 

The service was of Queen Anne design, and the tray Georgian; and 
it bore the following inscription: “Presented, with the accompanying 
tea and coffee service, to Frederick Smallbone, by the Directors of the 
Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford Gas Company, as a mark of their 
high appreciation of his untiring and devoted services as Engineer and 
Manager from 1898 to 1912, Ist January, 1912.” 

Mr. SMALLBONE, in acknowledging the gift, said he regretted that it 
was impossible for him at the moment to adequately express his feelings 
of thankfulness to the Board for this extra kindness. He assured them 
that it would be valued not only for its magnificence, but also as a re- 
minder to his young family that blessings and appreciations are still 
obtainable for performing what, after all, had been to their parent a 
most pleasant and agreeable duty. 


_— 





South Staffordshire Water Company.—The report for the half 
year to Dec. 31, which was adopted at the meeting of the Company 
last Thursday, stated that the number of houses laid on during the six 
months was 795—making the total supplied 141,378. The gross amount 
of water-rates for the half year was £79,548, as against £74,662 in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The Directors had trans- 
ferred the sum of £3000 to the depreciation fund, thus raising it to 
£43,170. After providing for interest on debenture stock and dividend 
on preference stock, the amount remaining for division (including 
£9154 brought from last half year) was £30,305; and the Directors re- 
commended the declaration of a dividend for the six months on the 
ordinary stock at the rate of 64 per cent. per annum, less income-tax. 
The amount of this dividend being £21,099, there would remain £9206 
for the credit of next half year. 

Sulphur in Coventry Gas.—The question of sulphur in gas at 
Coventry has been frequently brought forward at meetings of the 
Town Council ; and it was alluded to by Mr. Wale at the one held last 
Tuesday. Alderman Webb Fowler, in reply, said tenders had already 
been given out for works which, when completed, would purify the 
gas to a much greater extent than hitherto. Meanwhile the quantity 
of sulphur was much less than it had been ; and they hoped in course 
of time it would be got rid of altogether. Alderman Batchelor, the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, said they had taken many precautions, 
and had adopted various methods to reduce the sulphur by other means 
than lime purification, which they realized was not the best system. 
It did not agree with the workmen, it was unpleasant, and it caused a 
great deal of nuisance which they were anxious to avoid. Possibly in 
the near future some other system would be introduced, which would 
render lime purification unnecessary. The new purifiers mentioned 
would be ready by next winter, 
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BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


An Increased Gas Consumption. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, 


at the Holborn Restaurant, W.C.—Mr. ALFRED H. Baynes, LP. in 
the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Ernest W. Drew, F.C.A.) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were 
taken as read. In their report (which covered the six months to 
Dec. 31), the Directors stated that the buildings at Tyttenhanger had 
been satisfactorily completed, and one set of engines and pumps, form- 
ing part of the permanent plant, had been brought into use. A dupli- 
cate set of engines and pumps had been ordered, and would be avail- 
able for use during next summer. By the supply from this source, the 
very heavy demands for water during the drought of 1911 were fully 
met ; no restriction whatever having been placed on the water supply 
of the district. The sinking of the well at North Myms was still pro- 
ceeding. The Directors were pleased to announce that they had 
reduced the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, to take effect from the 
beginning of this year. The balance standing to the credit of the profit 
and loss account amounted to £31,210, out of which the Directors re- 
commended the declaration of a dividend, less income-tax, for the half 
year to Dec. 31, at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the “A” and 
““C” stocks, 7 per cent. per annum on the “B” stock, and £5 12s. 
per cent. per annum on the “ D” capital gas and water stocks. Mr. 
Samuel Cutler had been elected a Director of the Company, in place 
of the late Mr. Frederick Lennard. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that, referring first to the capital account, it would be noted that 
the gas capital expenditure during the past half year was £485, for new 
mains and meters; while in respect of the water undertaking it was 
£7393—£893 being for new mains and meters, and £6500 in connection 
with the Tyttenhanger pumping-station and the well at North Myms. 
As to the gas revenue account, in the past six months there was an 
increase in the quantity of gas sold for private and public lighting, in- 
cluding that used on the works, of 3,015,000 cubic feet, which was 
equal to 3°69 per cent. This showed an increased revenue of £208 
over the corresponding half of the previous year. The two periods 
were not, however, comparable as regarded receipts, because in the 
corresponding half year one quarter was charged at the previous price 
of 38. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet; whereas the whole of the six months 
just closed had been at the rate of 3s. 6d. But it was satisfactory to 
observe that, though a reduction of 2d. was made, the receipts were 
more; and the Directors trusted that the further reduction of 2d. to 
take effect after the last Christmas quarter would have the effect of 
inducing the consumers to still more largely avail themselves of the 
convenience and economy of gas for the many domestic purposes to 
which it could be so advantageously applied. Rentals of meters and 
stoves showed a slight increase of £128; and residual products realized 
£269 more. The total increase in the receipts on gas revenue account 
was £605. On the expenditure side, it would be seen that the cost of 
manufacture was £8715, against £9435; this reduction being principally 
due to the smaller amount which it was necessary to spend in the repair 
of the works. He would like to point out here that the gas made per 
ton of coal carbonized for the half year was 13,113 cubic feet ; and 
the quantity sold per ton, 11,864 feet. These were, he thought, very 
satisfactory figures. In connection with distribution, it would be seen 
that there was an increased expenditure of £474, which was incurred 
on mains, meters, and stoves. The total expenditure on gas revenue 
was £15,358, which was a decrease of £308 as compared with the pre- 
vious half year, and enabled the sum of £4986—or an increase of {913 
—to be carried to the profit and loss account. Every opportunity was 
being taken to increase the sale of gas ; and the Company's scheme for 
providing outside gas-lamps for shop lighting at a fixed rental per 
quarter, including the supply of gas, had been adopted by many of the 
consumers. Satisfaction had been expressed with this arrangement, 
which had demonstrated the great suitability of gas for this purpose. 
During the past half year an increased number of fittings were sold 
from the show-rooms; and the freecleaning and maintenance of incan- 
descent burners continued to be appreciated by the consumers—19,118 
burners having been cleaned free of all charge for labour, &c., in the 
period under review. 

Turning to the water undertaking, the income showed the excellent 
increase of £1576 for the half year; and it was satisfactory to note that 
the empties, and allowances, exhibited a decrease of £73. On the 
other side, £9015 was spent on maintenance charges— {1704 more than 
in the corresponding half of 1910. This was due principally to the 
increase in connection with maintaining the works and mains, and to 
pumping and engine charges. At the previous meeting he referred 

to the extraordinarily dry and hot weather that had characterized the 
half year to June 30; and this weather continued well into the period 
just closed. The demand for water was very great, as could be readily 
understood when it was stated that the total quantity supplied to the 
district was 399 million gallons, which was an increase of practically 
82 million gallons, or 25 per cent. He thought the proprietors might 
congratulate themselves that the Company were able during the whole 
of the very dry summer to give their consumers, both domestic and 
trade, all the water that was required. To this increase in the water 
sent into the district was attributable the growth in the maintenance 
charges, which had resulted in the amount carried to profit and loss 
being £11,010, or a decrease of £262 on the corresponding period. 

It would be seen on perusal of the profit and loss account that the 
amount brought forward from the June half year (after paying the 
dividend charges then due) was £19,529. The balances carried from 
gas and water revenue for the six months to Dec. 31 last—including 
£215 profit on fittings—totalled £16,213, giving a credit balance of 
£35,743. After paying income-tax, interest on temporary loans and 
debenture stock, and transferring £2000 to the contingency fund, there 
remained a net balance of £31,210. Deducting the amount required 
for dividend, the balance to be carried forward would be practically 
the same as that from the previous half year—f19,591. Under the 
contingency fund, they would notice that the Directors had charged 





the cost of extending the headings at the East Barnet works, to main- 
tain the yield of water at this pumping-station ; and the balance of 
this account carried forward was £6561. The past half year had been 
one of considerable anxiety to their Engineer (Mr. F. J. Bancroft) ; 
and the Board felt confident that the proprietors would join with them 
in congratulating Mr. Bancroft upon the very satisfactory results that 
had been obtained. 


The Deputy-CuHarirMaN (Dr. Glaisher) seconded the motion ; and it 
was at once carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by the Deputy- 
CuatrMan, the dividends mentioned in the report were declared. 

The retiring Directors (Messrs. Alfred Lass and A. F. Phillips) were 
then re-elected, on the motion of the DEputy-CHAIRMAN, seconded 
by Mr. J. L. CHapMan; and on the proposition of Mr. F. R. Smitn, 
seconded by Mr. W. B. Bryan, the retiring Auditor (Mr. B. Dennett 
Holroyd) was also re-appointed. 

Mr. A. F. PuiLvips proposed a vote of thanks to all the members of 
the staff for the services they had rendered during the past half year. 
Referring to Mr. Wright, the Accountant, he said he believed this was 
the last meeting that he would be attending in his official capacity. 
Mr. Wright had been present at no less than 76 consecutive meetings 
of the Company. To Mr. Bancroft their special thanks were due. 
The Chairman had alluded to the excellent results obtained in the Gas 
Department ; but it was especially in respect of the water undertaking 
that the proprietors were indebted to Mr. Bancroft. Had it not been 
for the expeditious manner in which he carried out the new works at 
Tyttenhanger, the Company would have been placed in serious diffi- 
culties during the dry weather. In fact, it would have been impossible 
to meet the demand for water. A few days ago, he (the speaker) was at 
Tyttenhanger ; and he could say that the construction of the pumping- 
station was everything that could be desired. The work was thoroughly 
well done, without any useless capital expenditure. The station was 
most economical in operation ; and the supply of water had proved to be 
abundant. So satisfied were the Directors with the supply at Tytten- 
hanger, and so fully did they realize the necessity for protecting this 
supply, that they had decided to put down a second pumping-engine ; 
and Mr. Bancroft was now engaged in carrying out the work. When 
it was completed, the Company would have at Tyttenhanger a dupli- 
cate pumping plant capable of meeting for some time to come all the 
demands likely to be made. 

Mr. Bryan remarked that, knowing a little about water-works 
management, he understood what the anxiety of the past half year had 
been. It was therefore a pleasure to him to second the proposal. 

The vote having been heartily carried, it was briefly acknowledged 
by Mr. Drew, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. WRIGHT. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors brought the meeting 
to a close. 


—_ 


ASCOT DISTRICT GAS AND ELECTRICITY COMPANY. 





A Reduction in the Price of Gas. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Tuesday, at the Offices, No. 50, Cannon Street, E.C.—Mr. ALFRED 
Kitt in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. A. Schultz, F.C.A., J.P.) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the minutes of the previous meeting ; and 
the report and accounts were taken as read. These showed, for the 
year ended Dec. 31, a profit on the gas account of £5709, and on the 
electricity account of £1243. After providing for every charge against 
the year’s working, and interest on the debenture stock and loan, and 
payment of an interim dividend at the rate of 53 per cent. per annum 
for the half year ending June 30, and setting aside a sum of £1067 for 
reserve for renewal of plant, there remained a balance of £2708 at the 
credit of profit and loss account, out of which the Directors recom- 
mended the payment of a dividend at the rate of 54 per cent. per 
annum for the six months to Dec. 31, making 54 per cent. for the year, 
and that the balance of £508 be carried forward. The revenue from 
electricity showed an increase over that of the previous year of 25°6 
per cent., with an increased net profit of 62:7 per cent.; while the 
supply of gas since the introduction of the electricity plant had also in- 
creased by 3,042,000 cubic feet. The Directors therefore felt that the 
establishment of the electrical department had proved a complete 
success. It was with the deepest regret that the Board recorded the 
death on Feb. 11 of their Chairman, Mr. Joseph Manwaring, who had 
been associated with the Company since its commencement in 1882 as 
a Director, and for the last nine years as Chairman. 

The Cuairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
referred first of all in feeling terms of the loss they had all sustained 
by the death of Mr. Manwaring. He remarked that Mr. Manwaring’s 
long association with the Birtley Iron Company especially endeared 
him to the older members of the gas profession ; and owing to his 
personality, the Company were privileged by having so many proprietors 
connected with the gas industry. The Ascot works, he went on tosay, 
were formally opened in 1884—28 years ago—by Mr. Manwaring, Mr. 
Robert Berridge, and himself, with an output of 7 million cubic feet 
of gas for the first year. At present the output was over 51 millions ; 
and it was steadily growing—the increase last year having been 44 per 
cent. over 1910. The electricity works, which were opened in 1907, 
had since been in continuous operation, and were giving satisfaction. 
Turning to the balance-sheet, he might congratulate the shareholders 
on the position revealed. They had more than earned the dividend re- 
commended, and would carry forward a bigger balance. The progress 
made was most gratifying ; and the increase in both gas and electric 
current had been fully maintained. It was pleasing to note that gas 
and electricity were introduced into so many residences. The number 
of 8-candle power electric lamps was now over 14,000. The total 
capital expended was £106,000, of which £27,000 was for electricity ; 
and the profit made on electric lighting during the past year was 44 per 
cent. on the capital. The Directors anticipated much further improve- 
ment in this direction in the near future. As regarded the gas supply, 
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the Company’s mains covered a distance of 54 miles, extending over 
a very wide and important area, There were now 856 ordinary con- 
sumers, 606 prepayment meter users, and 183 customers for electric 
current. On full consideration, the Directors had resolved to reduce 
the price of gas 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, as from March 31. This 
they considered a wise and important step. It was a singular fact that 
there was no public lighting in the Ascot district ; but no doubt this 
would ultimately come, as it was much needed. The Directors were 
willing to meet the authorities on the subject, when the time arrived. 
The Company's works were model ones; and the plant was quite up 
to date, and capable of doing a largely extended business. Important 
additions had been made in the retort-house, with a view to securing 
greater efficiency. A good railway-siding delivered coal direct into the 
retort-house ; and the facilities afforded were most beneficial in other 
ways. The manufacturing results were excellent, and reflected credit 
on the Manager (Mr. A. E. Brooks). The make of gas per ton of coal 
was most satisfactory. It was also gratifying to the Board to know 
that Mr. Brooks had made himself quite master of the electric station 
—showing that a gas manager might also be a good electrician. In 
conclusion, he said their coal supply was assured ; and arrangements 
had been made for keeping up the stock as far as possible. 

Mr. Henry Woopact seconded the motion; and it was carried 
unanimously. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. F H. PILtey, 
the following resolution was passed : “‘ That the shareholders desire to 
record their deep regret at the death of their late Chairman, Mr. 
Joseph Manwaring, and to express their respect for him and apprecia- 
tion of his long and faithful services to the Company. They further 
desire to convey their sincere sympathy to his family.” 

Moved by the CuarrMan, and seconded by Mr. C. WEss, the divi- 
dend recommended was declared. 

The CuatrMaN said they had now to fill the vacancy on the Board 
caused by the death of Mr. Manwaring; and he proposed that Dr. 
H. J. Strong be elected. He was a Director of the Worthing and the 
Sutton Gas Companies. 

This was seconded by Mr. Wess, and carried. 

Dr. StRoNG returned thanks—remarking that during the nine years 
he had been an Auditor the Company had made great progress. 

Mr. Burcoyne thought another practical man on the Board (making 
the number of Directors five) would be an advantage; and he moved 
the election of Mr. Henry C. Walker, who was a good business man. 
The present Board did their work excellently ; but the Company had 
a great future, and another Director would be an acquisition. 

Mr. WEBB seconded this. 

Mr. Woopatt opposed the proposition, on the ground that it 
was advisable as far as possible to save Directors’ fees. He said they 
were not a particularly rich Company, and never could be. They must 
therefore watch the expenditure at every conceivable point—four 
Directors were ample. 

Mr. JAMEs CLoupsLeEy, J.P., also opposed, because the Board had 
said they did not want another Director, and he considered an increase 
in their number was altogether unnecessary. 

Mr. WALKER remarked that he would not join any Board unless he 
was absolutely wanted. 

The proposition was put to the meeting, when seven voted for it, and 
six against. 

Mr. WALKER said he did not wish to place any burden on the Com- 
pany ; and unless he helped to increase its success, he would speedily 
retire. 

Mr. Woodall was then re-elected a Director, and Mr. T. A. Welton 
an Auditor, of the Company. 

For the auditorship rendered vacant by the election of Dr. Strong 
to the Board, the names of two gentlemen were proposed and seconded 
—those of Mr. Charles Comins and Mr. Ernest L. Burton. A show of 
hands was taken, when ten shareholders voted for Mr. Burton, and 
five for Mr. Comins. 

The Secretary was then voted an increase of £50 a year in his salary 
as from Jan. 1 last (making it £350). 

The CuairMan, in proposing this, referred to Mr. Schultz’s many 
qualifications, and remarked that he was practically the General 
Manager of the Company. 

Mr. ScuvuLTz returned thanks, and said he must disagree with Mr. 
Woodall’s remark that they were not a particularly prosperous Com- 
pany, and never would be. The Company had a very great future 
before it, and eventually would be one of the best round London. At 
the commencement the capital expenditure was about £2500 per million 
cubic feet ; but this had now been reduced to something like £1400 or 
£1500—which was not a very big figure. 

The proceedings (which had lasted over an hour) concluded with 
a vote of thanks to the Board and the officers—on the proposition of 
Mr. F. R. Situ, seconded by Mr. Comins. 


_ 


GAS SUPPLY ON THE TYNE AND WEAR. 





The Chairman of the Tynemouth Gas Company (Mr. J. Burrell 
Williamson) presided at the annual meeting on Monday last week, when 


he Directors reported that the make of gas in the twelve months ended 
Dec. 31, 1911, showed an increase of 7,231,000 cubic feet, and 
that the profit on the year’s working was £11,351. In moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman said the total 
revenue from the sale of gas, residuals, and other items in the revenue 
account was /£75,938—an increase over the previous year of £1082. 
The expenditure was £64,587, or less by £813 than in1g1o. The profit 
available for dividend purposes, after meeting all charges, including 
interest on the debentures, was £11,351, against {11,082 before—an 
increase of {269. After paying the statutory dividends, absorbing 
£11,184, there was a surplus of £168 to be added to the balance of 
profit brought forward (£7270), and leaving to be carried to the current 
year’s account the sum of £7436. The report and accounts were 
adopted. Dividends of 24 per cent. on the consolidated and the new 


ordinary stock, and 2 per cent. on the preference stock, for the half 








year ended Dec. 31, making the statutory dividends of 5 and 4 per cent. 
respectively for the year, were declared. 

At the annual meeting of the Sunderland Gas Company last Wed- 
nesday, the Chairman (Alderman Stansfield Richardson) stated that, 
as in previous years, all had gone well with the Company. Notwith- 
standing the keen competition of electricity, they sold 6 per cent. more 
gas last year than in 1910, though a smaller amount of money—£81,287 
compared with £83,241—had been taken. The explanation was that 
the price charged for gas had for the greater part of the yéar been 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet less, or an average reduction of 10 percent. On 
the 1st of March there would be a further reduction to the penny-in- 
the-slot consumers. There would be an additional rebate of 1d., making 
2d. in all, for every complete shilling. Coal and coke had been favour- 
able throughout the year, and the Directors were fortunate in regard to 
buying the former and selling the latter ; while the residuals had been 
in good demand, at advanced prices. High-pressure gas had been 
quite a success; and the large number of shopkeepers in the main 
thoroughfares who used it bore testimony to its efficiency and cheap- 
ness. Dealing with the branch work, the Chairman said it was pro- 
posed to bring the Hendon works more up-to-date. A large expendi- 
ture would be necessary ; and {10,000 had been set aside for the pur- 
pose. For renewals and alterations, £18,638 had been put down ; and 
the amount allowed for workmen’s compensation had been further in- 
creased to £10,799. The Company’s relations with their employees 
were cordial. Their wages had been advanced during the year, and 
they appreciated the consideration shown; while the officials took a 
very keen interest in the well being of the Company. The Chairman 
concluded by moving the adoption of the report, and the motion was 
unanimously carried. A dividend of 5 per cent. on the original stock, 
and one of 4} per cent. on the additional stock (less income-tax) for 
the six months ended Dec. 31 were declared—making 10 and 8} per 
cent. for the year. 


iin, 





ANNFIELD PLAIN GAS COMPANY. 


It was stated in the report of the Annfield Plain and District Gas 
Company for the year ending Dec. 31 (which was submitted at the 


general meeting held last Wednesday at No. 50, Cannon Street, E.C.) 
that the accounts showed a net profit, after providing every charge 
against the year’s working, of £3148. After payment of interest on 
loan capital and the interim dividends for the half year to June 30, 
there remained a balance of profit available for dividend amounting to 
£1587. From this the dividend on the preference shares for the six 
months to Dec. 31 had been paid; and the Directors recommended a 
dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of £7 7s. per cent. for the 
year (on account of which an interim dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum had been paid for the half year to June 30), and that the 
balance of £360 be carried forward. At Dec. 31, there were 3211 gas 
consumers, of whom 671 were connected during the year. 

Moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman (Mr. W. A. Schultz, 
F.C.A., J.P.) said the year had been a satisfactory one. The sale of 
gas amounted to 27,588,000 cubic feet, as compared with 23,557,000 feet 
in I9I0, or an increase of 4,031,000 feet. There was some increase in 
the quantity unaccounted for (which was 19°15 per cent., against 18 per 
cent.), doubtless due to the long length of main which was laid from 
the Dipton works to Burnopfield. This, with other smaller ones laid 
during the year, added about 5 miles of mains. The receipts from 
coke, tar, and ammonia had increased; and the total receipts on 
revenue account showed an increase of £1089, as against an additional 
expenditure of £577—resulting in an increased profit of £512. Impor- 
tant extensions had taken place at the Dipton works, where a new 
retort-house and coal-store had been added, and a railway siding into 
the works had been provided. They had also installed at Dipton a 
pressure-raising plant in duplicate, in order that the Burnopfield con- 
sumers might always receive a sufficient pressure. At present this 
plant was only required to be brought into use when the top lift of 
the holder at Dipton was not in action. As to the Burnopfield exten- 
sion, during the past summer a new trunk main of g inches, reducing 
to 8 inches, had been laid; and the 671 additional consumers were 
chiefly due to those who had been connected on to this new main in 
the districts through which it passed—Hobson, Lintz, and Burnop- 
field. The old Bustybank works at Burnopfield had been closed-down 
and dismantled. For 1911, a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in 
the price of gas was made; so that, under the sliding-scale, the 
Directors were enabled to recommend a dividend of £7 7s. per cent. 
The Company had suffered a heavy loss by the death of the late 
Manager, Mr. C. L. Ireland, who had filled this position since the 
Company took over the works, and who was an efficient and zealous 
officer. The capital account at Dec. 31 was overdrawn to the extent 
of £6097, to which must be added the cost of the extensions at Dipton 
(about £2000). Against this there was a balance of £3000 of loan 
capital remaining to be borrowed. Accordingly a Bill had been lodged 
in Parliament to authorize an increase of capital. The Clerk to the 
Annfield Plain Council wrote asking that a clause should be inserted 
in the Bill reducing the standard price of gas from 4s. (at which it was 
fixed by the Company’s Act of 1907) to 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and 
stating that if this was done the Council would undertake not to 
oppose the measure. The Council alsoinquired whether the Company 
would insert a purchase clause, giving them power to acquire the 
undertaking at the expiration of a certain period, on reasonable terms. 
The proposal made was one which the Directors could not accede to; 
and the Council had since deposited a petition against the Bill. The 
suggestion made, if it had been accepted by the Board, would have 
had the effect of reducing the dividend which the shareholders were 
entitled to receive on the present price of gas of 3s. 1od. per 1000 cubic 
feet from {7 7s. to £6 6s. The Council had withdrawn their request 
that they should have power to purchase the undertaking, so that at 
present only the question of standard price remained. F 

The report was adopted, and the dividend recommended was declare A 
The retiring Directors (Messrs. C. Comins and M. M. Hobson) an 
the Auditors (Messrs. Davies Bros.) were re-elected ; and the pro- 
ceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
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EXETER GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday 
last week—Mr. G. Harpy Harris in the chair. 


The Directors, in their report, stated that the business of the Com- 
pany continues to show satisfactory progress ; the sale of gas having 
increased by nearly 20 million cubic feet last year. The accounts 
showed a sum of £18,061 available for distribution ; and the Directors 
recommended dividends at the rates of 10 and 7 per cent. per annum 
on the original stock and new ordinary shares, together with such 
additional dividend as would reimburse the shareholders the deductions 
for income-tax on the dividends payable on the original stock and new 
ordinary shares—the balance of the profit for the year to be carried to 
the reserve fund. 

The CuairMan, in moving the adoption of the report, said the affairs 
of the Company were in a satisfactory condition. They had sold no 
less than 20 million cubic feet more gas than in the previous year, 
which was the greatest increase ever made in any twelve months. This 
was largely due to the improvement effected in the manufacture of gas 
and in the cost of distribution. The Company had spared neither 
pains nor expense in meeting the requirements of their customers ; and 
the result was a large increase in consumption. The consumers now 
totalled 11,628, of which 6333 were ordinary and 5295 by means of 
slot meters—an increase of 5 per cent. compared with the previous 
year. There were 6853 cookers on hire—an increase of 458, or slightly 
over 7 per cent. He thought such an improved position of affairs was 
entirely due to the plan the Company had adopted of offering every 
facility to customers to have their gas appliances kept in proper order ; 
and it was possible that these facilities would be further extended 
shortly. Alluding to the price charged for gas, the Chairman remarked 
that he had compared it with the rate in twelve other large towns in 
England and Wales, and had ascertained that at none of these places 
was the price lower than at Exeter, while at half of them it was more. 
The Company had lowered the price by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in three 
years, which meant a reduction of nearly £4000 on their total charges. 
They hoped to derive increased business from the supply of high- 
pressure gas. They had installed a high-pressure system in St. Sid- 
well’s, where many of the shopkeepers had taken advantage of it ; and 
it would be extended to other parts of the city where there were appli- 
cations for its use. At St. Thomas's, a large factory had recently been 
built where the Company had an order for 100 high-pressure lights as 
well as the installation of gas for other purposes. The whole of the 
motive power would be by gas. They had started a class for the edu- 
cation of their employees, in order that the work of the gas-fitters 
might be second to none in the country ; and they were considering 
the advisability of installing improved retorts. During last year 
they had been able to obtain from a ton of coal more gas than they 
had ever done; and this showed their improved method of manu- 
facture. Further, they had reduced the leakage to 2°71 per cent., 
which was one of the lowest percentages in the kingdom. The net 
result of the trading was a profit of £10,728, against £10,727 in the 
previous year. However, to arrive at the actual profit as compared 
with 1910 they should add £1500 to the total for the last twelve months, 
so as to allow for the reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet made at the 
commencement of the year. Consequently, the profit, had the price 
been maintained, would have been £12,228, against £10,727. In con- 
clusion, the Chairman alluded to the excellent way in which the 
Secretary and Manager (Mr. W. N. Westlake), the Manager at the 
works, and other members of the staff, discharged their duties. 

The report was adopted, and the dividends recommended were 
declared. 

The retiring Directors and Auditor were re-elected; and the pro- 
ceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





KING’S LYNN GAS COMPANY. 


The Methane-Hydrogen Plant—Criticism of the Accounts. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the King’s Lynn Gas Company was 
held on the 23rd ult.—Mr. H. C. Brown in the chair. 


In the Directors’ report it was stated that the balance of profit and 
loss amounted to £6043, out of which final dividends were recom- 
mended at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on the preference stock, 
and of 8 per cent. per annum on the general capital stock, both Jess 
income-tax ; making, with the interim dividends, 4 and 7} per cent. for 
the year on each class of stock. If the recommendation were adopted, 
the balance carried forward would, it was stated, be £4557. The 
Directors reported that the methane-hydrogen gas plant was working 
satisfactorily, and was effecting economy in the works cost. 

The CuairMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said he had particular pleasure in doing so; for, despite the somewhat 
depressed state of trade in the town, the Company had more than held 
their own. They had sold more gas, and the market prices of residual 
products had advanced ; while the plant had been kept in thoroughly 
efficient condition. As to the methane-hydrogen gas plant, the Direc- 
tors, after ascertaining the profit likely to accrue through this method 
of gas manufacture, had somewhat modified the terms of payment ; 
Spreading it over seven years, and thereby obviating chances of dispute 
and difficulty with complicated book-keeping. The balance of profit 
was larger than in the preceding year; and the Directors had come to 
the conclusion that they could afford to reduce the price of gas by 1d. 
per tooo cubic feet from December without in any way jeopardizing 
the present rate of interest. Should any shareholder be anxious with 
regard to the supply of coal, he might say that the Manager (Mr, 
E. G, Smithard) reported that they had sufficient to keep going for 
more than two months ; while the methane-hydrogen plant would also 
help them considerably in case of great stress, 

Mr. W. Bywater seconded the motion. 

Mr. E, R. Woopwakk severely criticized the accounts. He pointed 
out that while 227 tons more coal had been used, the revenue from the 
sale of gas was only £163 higher ; and yet the Directors stated that 





the methane-hydrogen plant was effecting economy. He failed to see 
where it came in. He next directed attention to the increase in capital 
from £43,000 to £64,000 during the past few years, while nothing 
had been written off for depreciation. In reference to the general 
balance-sheet, he noticed the Company owed their bankers £3100, 
and tradesmen and for interest on mortgage £4934—a total of £8034. 
There was a sum of £5301 due to the Company, and £165 was in cash 
—together, £5466. If they owed the amount he had named and only 
had the £5466, he did not see how they could pay the dividends pro- 
posed. After offering other criticisms, he concluded by suggesting 
that there should be a change of Auditors. 

Mr. SmiTHARD, at the request of the Chairman, dealt with Mr. 
Woodwark’s remarks. As to more coal being used, he said it was due, 
in the first place, to the fact that they made more gas; and, secondly, 
some of the coal had not been of such good quality as usual—the 
Company buying any coal they could get when the coal strike became 
imminent. He went on to explain that during the year there had been 
considerable difficulty with the mains ; there being increased leakage. 
They had spent a very large amount in trying to find out where it 
was ; and the policy of the Board was to coatinue doing so. From the 
cases lately found, however, they had every reason to believe that next 
year the leakage would show a corresponding decrease. He failed to 
see what Mr. Woodwark objected to in regard to the capital. But it 
was a question for the shareholders whether they were satisfied to 
write off, as at present, something like £700 or £800 a year, or whether 
they would reduce the dividend. As to the suggested change of 
Auditors, he submitted that the gentlemen acting for the Company 
were quite as competent as those named by Mr. Woodwark. 

A long and somewhat acrimonious discussion followed, in the course 
of which personalities were freely indulged in. Eventually, however, 
the report and accounts were adopted, as were motions sanctioning the 
declaration of the dividends recommended. 





NEWMARKET GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 


In moving the adoption of the report of the Directors at the annual 
meeting of the Newmarket Gas Company on Monday last week, the 


Chairman (Mr. R. Stephenson, D.L., J.P.) said the Company had had 
a good year. They started by reducing the price of gas by 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet, which cost the Company £500, of which £350 went to 
the consumers and £150 to the shareholders by way of extra dividend 
under the sliding-scale. This stimulated them to do their utmost to 
produce gas upon the most economical system possible. The business 
had increased—not largely, though still substantially ; so that instead 
of the receipts falling oft to the extent of £350, they had dropped by 
only £165. Their total profit on the year’s working had increased by 
£675; but most of it was in respect of residuals, which had gone up 
£500. The motion was carried. In reply to some questions, the 
Manager and Secretary (Mr. J. H. Troughton) said the price paid for 
coal had, during his thirty years’ experience at Newmarket, fluctuated 
between about 16s. 4d. and 21s. per ton; and it was at present some- 
what nearer the higher figure. Last year they had sold 46,706,300 
cubic feet of gas, compared with about 18 millions when he first came. 
In those days, they considered they did well if they obtained anything 
approaching 10,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal; while last year 
they got 11,126 cubic feet. The leakage was now 7°8 per cent., and he 
remembered the time when it was 22 percent. The Chairman added 
that when Mr. Troughton came to them the price of gas was 5s. per 
1000 cubic feet; and at the present figure the town was saving £3300 
a year. Mr. Troughton remarked that the Town Surveyor estimated 
that the 64 H.P. gas-engine installed at the pumping-station was saving 
approximately 6d. aday. A dividend was declared for the year at the 
rate of 6? per cent. upon the original consolidated stock. A vote of 
thanks was accorded to the staff; the proposer specially eulogizing 
Mr. Troughton. 

At the annual meeting of the Newmarket Water Company on the 
same day, the Directors reported that the profits, with the addition of 
the balance brought forward, amounted to £3855. Out of this they 
recommended the declaration of a dividend of 10 per cent. on the old 
capital, and a proportionate dividend of 7 per cent. on the new capital ; 
that £750 should be written off the works and plant account, £250 off 
the new mains and works account, and £30 off the meters account for 
depreciation ; and that the balance should be carried forward. The 
Chairman (Mr. B. Chennell), in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, remarked that the Company had had a successful year; the 
net profit showing an increase of nearly £500, as compared with 1g1o. 
Against this, the expenditure had been rather more than in the previous 
year, but nothing to speak of. The dividends recommended were the 
highest the law allowed the Company to declare. Mr. J. H. Troughton 
seconded the motion ; and it was carried. The Chairman remarked 
that the new pumping plant was working extraordinarily well. At the 
end of an exceptionally dry summer, when the water was at its very 
lowest, they had 8 feet of water to spare; so that an ample supply 
was assured in all circumstances. The prospects for the future were 
very good indeed. Mr. Troughton, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, Directors, and officers, said it must be very gratifying to 
all concerned to know that the Company were so prosperous. The 
motion was carried. 





Willesden Public Lighting.—The Lighting Committee of the 
Willesden Urban District Council have been considering the question 
of the general lighting of the district. At present, 10 miles of streets 
are lighted by electricity, and 70 miles by gas; the total annual cost of 
lighting by the two systems being £3038 and £7294. The Committee 
have instructed the Engineer to prepare detailed statements of the 
lighting of every thoroughfare, together with the illuminating power of 
the lamps nowerected. In the meantime, he has been authorized to 
make arrangements for the lighting of two streets by electricity and gas 
respectively, and to obtain estimates from the Electricity Committee 
and the Gaslight and Coke Company, so as to enable the comparative 
merits and costs of the two systems to be ascertained. 
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GLASGOW CORPORATION AND GAS-COOKING STOVES. 


Inauguration of the Free Hire System. 

Last Friday, the Gas Department of the Glasgow Corporation in- 
augurated the scheme of supplying on loan gas-cookers, range-fittings, 
and grillers for domestic purposes within their area, to which reference 
has already been made is the “JournaL.” [See ante, p. 311.] It may 
be mentioned that the department previously provided free grillers and 
boiling-rings, but only to consumers whose gas was obtained through 
prepayment meters; while range-fittings and other cooking apparatus 
were supplied to householders on a rental which included the cost 
of maintenance, Last year the department received in revenue nearly 
£10,000 for the hire of stoves; and at the close of the financial year 
the number of gas-stoves on hire was 56,493—an increase of about 
4000 on the previous twelve months. There were 22,500 small stoves 
and grillers let out free of charge. The number of gas heating and 
cooking appliances sold during the year was 4228; while 1815 gas-fires 
were supplied on the hire-purchase system. All cookers for domestic 
purposes up to a net value of £5 will now be supplied free; and for 
those of greater value there will be charged rental at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum on the net cost of the appliance. We learn that 
applications for the free cookers are ‘‘ pouring in;’’ and there seems 
little doubt of the success of the venture. 





EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS COMMISSIONERS. 


The Sale of Coke. 

At the Meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners 
on Monday of last week, presided over by Provost Matcotm SmiTH, a 
discussion took place regarding the sales of coke. In the course of a 
memoranda by the Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. Masterton) to the 
Works Committee regarding the sales of residual products, it was 
mentioned that the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department were quot- 
ing for coke for shipment ts. per ton over land sale prices. The 
Works Committee recommended that the price of coke for land sales 
be raised by 1s. per ton as from Feb. 19. 

Bailie PENNELL called attention to this resolution of the Committee. 
He said that what he had in view when this came up was that 
the price of coke generally should be increased. He thought they 
should keep in mind the relative positions, because while in the report 
they had a suggestion from Glasgow that the Manager there was in- 
creasing the price for shipment—quoting 1s. per ton for shipment over 
land sales price—he thought their price would be ts. 6d. for land sales 
over shipment. There was ground for complaint here, because, in 
addition to the price for land sales being higher than for shipment, it 
was alleged that they charged their customers more than they paid 
for carriage of the coke to the houses. It seemed to him that there 
was a difference of too great a figure between what they proposed to 
do in Glasgow—to increase the price for shipment 1s, over the Edin- 
burgh shipment price, when the latter was already 1s. 6d. over the land 
sale price. What the Commission ought to do was not to enter upon 
any further sales for shipment, because if there was a coal strike, then 
their own people should get any benefit that was going by coke from 
the gas-works being available. If they had the price for land sales 
moderate, then they would probably be able to sell the coke to their 
own people without having to send it abroad at all. He moved that 
if they increased the price at all they should do so all round. 

Bailie Linpsay said land sales were the only sales they were making, 
and they could scarcely meet the demand. Mr. Masterton was not 
making any foreign sales at all. 

Mr. Masterton : We are fulfilling contracts, but not entering into 
any new ones. 

Bailie PENNELL : The price is up for both land sales and shipment 
in Glasgow. 

The Cuatrman : Is it up for both here ? 

Mr. MasterMaAN : Only for land sales. 

Bailie PENNELL : At any rate, it should be made quite clear that 
od is not to be a difference of 2s. 6d. between the one and the 
other. 

The Cuairman : The position is this : You are working out all the 
old contracts, but are making no fresh ones at the present time. 

Commissioner EpGar : Would it not have been better to have raised 
the general price all round and make no distinction, because it looks 
on the face of it as if the Manager could still contract for shipment? 
Am I to understand that you will not supply any for shipment ? 

The CuairMan ; Not until we see how the strike is going. The 
minute will be corrected to this extent. 

The subject was then allowed to drop. 





COKE-OVEN GAS SUPPLY IN BELGIUM. 


Reference has already been made in the “ JouRNAL ” to the decision 
of the Ostend Municipality to obtain from a concessionary company a 


supply, at the fixed rate of 3:95. per cubic metre (about 1c$1. per 1000 
cubic feet), of gas for light and power purposes produced trom coke- 
ovens ; and the present gas-works, situated in the centre of the town, 
will disappear as soon as the new coke-ovens are at work, which, ac- 
cording to some particulars recently given in the Engineering Supple- 
ment to ‘The Times,” is expected to take place towards the end of 
the current year, The new works, including the construction of a gas- 
holder of 530,000 cubic feet capacity, are to be erected on a site on the 
canal from Ostend to Bruges. Steamers carrying 2500 or 3000 tons of 
coal will be able to come in with the tide, and berth without lighterage 
alongside the frontage of the canal. It is reported that the installation 
will include sixty coke-ovens, or about three times the number neces- 


sary to manufacture the quantity of gas to be supplied to the town 
according to the contract. 





It is also reported that, the supply of gas from coke-ovens to the 
town of Verviers having been decided upon, the Charbonnages de 
Marihaye, belonging to the Société Ougrée-Marihaye at Ougrée, are to 
lay a pipe-line, about 22 miles in length, for the conveyance of gas to 
the town. An agreement has also been arrived at between the Société 
Athus-Grivegnée and the Li¢ge Gas Company, whereby a new Com- 
pany—the Fours a Coke et 4 Gaz de Grivegnée—is to be formed for 
the special purpose of manufacturing coke and, as a bye-product, gas 
for light and power. The projected installation will involve the erec- 
tion of a battery of coke-ovens, of 550 tons daily capacity to start with, 
as well as the construction of an aerial conveying plant for the trans- 
port of coal from the discharging station along the canal. 

Another important scheme for the supply of gas obtained as a bye- 
product from coke-ovens is, our contemporary says, in contemplation 
at Ghent. The scheme provides for the supply to the town, at a price 
decreasing from 2c. to 1°8c. per cubic metre, of 3 to 6 million cubic 
metres of gas, with a heating value of 4200 calories per cubic metre, 
which is eventually intended to serve as a substitute for the water gas 
at present supplied from the municipal gas-works, the heating value of 
which is only 2700 calories. Thus the town will benefit by the increase 
in heating value, and will develop the present means of manufacture 
without any fresh investment of capital. The gas is to be supplied to 
the existing works through a pipe-line to be laid by the Municipality. 


BIRMINGHAM GAS DEPARTMENT. 





Annual Staff Dinner. 


The staff of the Birmingham Gas Department held their annua 
dinner at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Monday of last week. In 


consequence of his recent bereavement, the Secretary and Manager 
(Mr. R. S. Hilton) was prevented from attending ; his place as Chair- 
man of the gathering being filled by Sir Hallewell Rogers (the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee), who made sympathetic reference to Mr. 
Hilton’s absence. Supporting him at the head table were the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham (Alderman W. H. Bowater), present and past 
members of the Gas Committee, Dr. Harold G. Colman, and the chief 
officials of the department. 

After “* The King ” had been received with musical honours, the toast 
of ‘Our City” was proposed in a humorous speech by Mr. R. A. Dry, 
and responded to by the Lord Mayor, who touched upon the present 
crisis in the coal trade, and suggested that permanent Arbitration 
Boards ought to be appointed by the Government—to be nominated 
by the different sections of masters and men in every industry affecting 
the necessities of life—so that when any dispute arose, the two sides 
could be brought before this impartial board for investigating the 
matter. The dispute ought not to be left until the eleventh hour, as it 
was now, when everyone had strong preconceived opinions of the 
merits of the case. Such a board would have the confidence of the 
entire nation; and there was no reason why its findings should not be 
carried out by legislation. He expressed his pleasure at being able to 
attend such a gathering of the staff of the Gas Department, and paid 
tribute to their ability and loyalty. He quoted statistics showing the 
extent of the undertaking, and referred particularly to the remarkable 
development of the automatic meter department—mentioning that, 
whereas £4 7s. 9d. was the total amount taken in the first quarter of 
the year of their birth in Birmingham (ten or eleven years ago), no less 
than £170,000 was received from this source during last year. 

The toast of the ‘Gas Committee” was proposed by Mr. Walter 
Chaney (Engineer of the Saltley and Adderley Street Works), who 
commented upon the fact that Birmingham had always been fortunate 
in attracting to its Gas Committee gentlemen of progress and business 
acumen. Touching upon the development of the use of gas for heat- 
ing and power purposes, he expressed the hope that the department 
would soon get rid of its old illuminating power standard in favour of 
one for heating and power. The toast was responded to by Alderman 
John H. Lloyd (the Chairman of the Gas-Works Sub-Committee), who 
quoted many interesting figures showing the development of the under- 
taking. During the twenty years he had served on the Gas Committee, 
he said, the gas consumed per annum had increased from 3816 million 
cubic feet to 7693 millions; but the capital increase in that time was 
only £250,000. The gas-rental had increased from £423,000 to 
£743,000. The price charged twenty years ago was 2s. 7d. to 2s. 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet ; it was now 1s. 11d., toaslow as 1s. He defended 
the principle of allocating part of the profits to the relief of rates, and 
could not agree with the present-day tendency to reduce the price of 
gas to such an extent as to leave very little surplus to be handed over. 
He considered that the right policy was to keep the price as low as 
possible, consistent with a very substantial contribution to the muni- 
cipality. The gas companies were originally purchased with this 
view ; and the results had been even more satisfactory than Mr. Cham- 
berlain could have foreseen. He touched upon the various improve- 
ments that had been effected in the manufacture and distribution of 
gas, and expressed the regret the Committee felt at having to part with 
Mr. F. J. Bywater. 

Councillor Harrison Barrow (a former member of the Gas Com- 
mittee) proposed ‘Our Chairman ; ” referring to Sir Hallewell Rogers's 
ability, tact, and genial personality. Sir Hallewell Rogers, in respond- 
ing, combated the opinions expressed by Alderman Lloyd respecting 
the allocation of gas profits. He pointed out that, though the depart- 
ment was originally started with that idea, it must be borne in mind 
that they had now a serious competitor in electricity. He personally 
had no objection to contributing from the profits towards the relief of 
the rates; but he thought that each Corporation department should 
contribute proportionately, so as to place them on the same footing. 
Otherwise one department would suffer for the benefit of another. He 
concluded his speech with the interesting news that the Gas Committee 
had that day decided to instal, as an experiment, vertical retorts at the 
Windsor Street Gas-Works. This, it was hoped, would enable Mr. 
Foster (the Engineer of the works) to get very much better results from 
that retort-house than he had hitherto been able to do. 

A capital musical programme was enjoyed ; the whole arrangements 
reflecting the greatest credit upon the Dinner Committee, 
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MUNICIPAL WORKERS’ DEMANDS. 


Concessions Granted in a Number of Towns. 


Apparently fully convinced of the effectiveness of the general strike, 
the officials of the Municipal Employees’ Union are bringing pressure 
to bear on the employing committees of a number of corporations in 
Lancashire. During the week advances in wages have been conceded 
to municipal workers in several towns; and these increases mean a 
considerable sum per annum in each case. 


Ultimatum at Manchester. 


A mass meeting of Manchester Corporation employees was held on 
Sunday, to consider what action should be taken in view of the alleged 
failure of the different Committees to concede the demands of the men 
made on their behalf by the local branch of the Union. These demands, 
embracing the raising of the minimum wage from 25s. to 27s. per week, 
and a general advance of 2s. a week toall grades, affect between 8000 and 
gooo men. The speakers at the mass meeting madea good deal of the 
successes which had been achieved at Stalybridge, Salford, Stockport, 
and Nelson; and it was argued that if the Manchester men adopted the 
same course of action, the Corporation would be boundto yield. There 
was some talk of an immediate strike being declared ; but wiser counsels 
prevailed, and the meeting was adjourned for a week to give the various 
Committees an opportunity of dealing with the men’s demands, and 
also to see what the City Council would do at to-morrow’s meeting. 
The letter to be sent to the Committees is in the form of an ultimatum ; 
it being intimated that, failing a satisfactory settlement in the interval, 
next Sunday’s meeting will consider the question of declaring a general 
strike in all Corporation departments. The following is a notice of 
motion given by Mr. Phillips, to be discussed by the City Council 
to-morrow : ‘That, in view of the increased cost of living since the 
adoption of 25s. per week as a minimum wage for Corporation em- 
ployees, it is desirable that the minimum should be raised to 27s. per 
week ; and that the Finance Committee be hereby instructed to con- 
sider and report such an increase for the Council’s immediate consi- 
deration.” In view of the decision of Sunday’s mass meeting, it is 
probable that the Council may discuss the whole question raised by 
the men’s demands, 


The Salford Settlement. 


The recommendations of six Committees of the Salford Corporation 
as to wages and conditions of employment of men engaged in their 
respective departments, were submitted to a special meeting of the 
Town Council last Wednesday. Since the recent strike of employees, 
there had been frequent interviews between members of the Committees 
chiefly concerned and representatives of the men, with the result that 
the proposals put before the Council were regarded, if adopted, as 
being acceptable to the men’s leaders. The recommendations of the 
Gas Committee were as follows : Minimum wage of yardmen increased 
from 25s. to 26s. per week ; wages of all shift hands advanced 3d. per 
shift ; wages of street service men, assistant meter fixers, &c., increased 
by 1s. per week; and the holidays of all employees increased from 
44 days to 6} days. As the increases proposed in the different depart- 
ments represented a considerable sum, Alderman Snape moved that 
the recommendations of the Committees be referred to the Finance 
Committee with the request for information as to the effect the pro- 
posed changes would have upon the rates. After some discussion, 
however, this resolution was rejected by 32 votes to Io. 

In moving the adoption of the Gas Committee’s recommendations, 
Alderman Phillips (the Chairman) stated that the increases and con- 
cessions meant an additional cost to the department of {1650, or 
thereabouts, per annum. After the Mayor had ruled out of order a 
number of amendments which aimed at raising the general question of 
a minimum wage, Mr, Purcell, a Labour member, submitted statistics 
to show that in the Gas Department the Corporation had been paying 
less for labour since 1905 (the year in which the 25s. minimum was 
fixed) than was paid previously ; and he gave the amount as £3430 per 
annum. Ever since the minimum wage was first adopted, he said, the 
Corporation had reaped great advantages; and seeing they had been 
through what was called in directors’ reports ‘a prosperous period,”’ 
they could well afford to be generous. The basis on which the 
Committee’s proposals should be considered was that of the success 
of the gas undertaking. Cheap labour was admittedly bad labour; 
and by paying the best wages they were bound to get the best of the 
workmen, 

The recommendations of the Gas Committee were approved by 
44 votes to three. The proposals of the other Committees were also 
agreed to by large majorities in each case. 


Stockport Employees’ Concessions. 


The strike at Stockport of a considerable section of the municipal 
employees, including the majority of the gas workers (as reported in 
last week’s ‘* JourRNAL ”) was not settled until late on the Monday night. 
Meanwhile, considerable loss had been incurred by employers of labour 
and employees in consequence of the curtailment of the gas supply stop- 
Ping industrial operations. In fact, it was not until Wednesday that 
matters became normal so far as the supply of gas for all purposes was 
concerned. It was on Saturday at noon that the gas workers struck ; 
and though on the Sunday, as the result of a number of conferences, 
the Gas Committee had come to terms with the men, the latter would not 
resume operations until the employees in the other departments had 
obtained a redress of their alleged grievances. The supply of gas for 
public lighting purposes was curtailed as much as possible, and every 
endeavour made to keep up the domestic service. This was done suc- 
cessfully, but under considerable difficulties. In the case of mills and 
works using gas as power, there had to be a temporary suspension of 
work while the gasholders were refilled after the men resumed work on 
the Tuesday morning. 

By the terms of settlement arrived at, a minimum wage of 25s. a 
wee« was guaranteed to all able-bodied Corporation workmen. In the 
8as-works, the wages of gas-fitters were advanced from 28s. to 32s. per 
Week ; and they are to be paid the standard rate of gd. an hour when 





called upon to do plumbers’ work. Stokers are to get an advance from 
5s. 6d. to 5s. od. per shift, with six days’ holiday for the men employed 
regularly all the year round, four days’ holiday to those regularly 
engaged nine months in the year, and two days’ holiday for those 
regularly at work six months each year. Lamplighters agreed to an 
increase from 23s. to 25s. a week ; and meter inspectors were conceded 
an advance of 2s. weekly on their maximums. The Gas Committee also 
agreed to arrange that in the future overtime should be paid for all 
work done after ordinary working hours at time-and-a-quarter rate in 
cases where notrade unionconditionsapply. Improvers in the gas-fitting 
department are to be increased from 4d. to 44d. an hour ; and the other 
advances agreed to were: Enginemen from 30s. to 32s. ; boilermen, 
25S. to 27s.; carburetted water-gas makers to be placed on the same 
terms as the stokers; carburetted water-gas wheelers and boilermen, 
from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per shift; crane and water men to be increased by 
3d. per hour ; and carters, advanced from 23s. to 25s. 

At the Monday night’s conference, Alderman Fernley (the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee) pointed out that many of the concessions 
guaranteed to the men in the gas-works had been sanctioned by the 
Committee before the request was received. There was no just cause 
for the gas workers putting the inhabitants of the town—also the em- 
ployers of labour—to the inconvenience which had arisen by the stop- 
page of the manufacture of gas at the works, especially seeing that the 
Gas Committee had arranged to meet the men’s representatives on 
the Monday to consider the matters raised. 

On Wednesday morning, a special meeting of the Town Council was 
held, when the provisional terms of settlement with the men were 
unanimously passed by the Council. The men’s leaders expressed 
themselves as highly satisfied with the concessions granted, which, it 
is stated, will mean an increased expenditure to the town of about 
£3000 a year, 


Terms Arranged at Nelson. 


At Thursday’s meeting of the General Purposes Committee of the 
Nelson Town Council, the recommendations of the Gas Committee 
with regard to the demands of the men were considered, and after a 
long discussion confirmed, At a meeting of the gas workers held the 
following night, the terms offered by the Corporation were accepted ; 
and the dispute is therefore at an end. The Gas Committee, it tran- 
spired, recommended an advance of 5 per cent. to all grades of gas 
workers, with the exception of clerks. This, however, did not nearly 
meet the demands of the men. The application of the stokers was for 
an increase of no less than 20 per cent., from 37s. 6d. to 45s. per week ; 
coke wheelers demanded an increase from 30s. to 35s.; automatic 
meter collectors, from 28s. 6d. to 34s., together with overtime, pay for 
holidays and sickness, and a limitation of work ; while the fitters put 
forward a claim for a minimum wage of 33s. per week, and labourers 
a reduction of hours from 50 to 494. The settlement is upon the basis 
of a 5 per cent. advance to all grades; and it was decided to put two 
extra men on at the Brierfield retort-house, and to grant the pipe-. 
jumpers in the retort-house the same rate of pay as stokers, instead of 
63d. per hour. Yardmen and labourers’ hours are to be reduced from 
50 to 493.a week. These concessions, it is said, will cost the Corpora- 
tion over £800 per annum. 


The Position at Bury. 


The Bury branch of the Municipal Employees’ Union having sent a 
notice to the Town Clerk to the effect that, unless the demands of the 
workers in the several departments of the Corporation received con- . 
sideration before March 7, steps would be taken to enforce them by 
more drastic measures, a conference was arranged for Thursday after- 
noon last between Councillor J. T. Jones, the Divisional Secretary of 
the Municipal Employees’ Union, and the Chairmen and Deputy-Chair- 
men of the Committees affected—these including the Gas Committee. 
The conference lasted over two hours, and was then adjourned for a 
week. In the interval, each Committee will hold a special meeting and 
draw up the concessions (if any) they are willing to grant the men in 
their respective departments. The men’s demands include the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage of 25s. per week for all Corporation 
employees, 

Advances at Bolton. 

The Water-Works Committee of the Bolton Corporation resolved at 
their meeting last week-to advance the maximum wage for mainlayers, 
fitters, meter repairers, and tap testers by 2s. per week. 
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GAS Y. ELECTRICITY AT OLDHAM. 





At a Meeting of the Oldham Gas Committee on Wednesday last, 
the Chairman (Alderman H. Wilde) replied to some criticisms which 


had been made by Mr. C. Hardman (the Chairman of the Electricity 
Committee) with reference to the issue from the Gas Department of 
two circulars. The first circular was one which had been sent to 
architects, builders, and owners of property, stating that the attention 
of the Committee had been directed to the fact that in the erection 
of many new houses in the borough no provision was made for gas 
supply, and recommending that pipes should be provided at the time 
of erection, so as to save trouble and expense afterwards. This, 
Alderman Wilde said, could not be construed as in any way dis- 
paraging electricity, as suggested by members of the Electricity Com- 
mittee and others. Cases had been brought to the notice of the Gas 
Committee where tenants of new property wanted to use gas, and 
could not do so until the necessary connections had been made. The 
second circular was one containing a defence of gas as an illuminant, 
and pointing out that ‘gas, when consumed in a proper manner, 
remains the cheapest, healthiest, and safest illuminant before the 
public.” It also advised householders not to discard the use of gas 
without solid reason. Alderman Wilde said that the members 
of the Electricity Committee seemed to forget—conveniently, per- 
haps—that for six years they had had a canvasser going about 
and advising people to discard gas and put in electricity. The 
circular of the Gas Committee did not go so far; and all 
that had been done was simply to act on the defensive. He did 
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not think they had done anything to prevent the legitimate ex- 
tension of the use of electricity; and it should be remembered that, 
within the last few years, they‘had spent about £100,000 on extensions 
in connection with the gas undertaking. ‘ If we do not increase our 
revenue,” said the Alderman, “a higher price will have to be charged 
for gas ; and if we neglect the interests of the department, we should 
be blamed by the Council. The Chairman of the Electricity Com- 
mittee has said that the g1 registered gas-fitters in the town are prac- 
tically canvassers for the use of gas. Thisisnotcorrect. I haveasked 
the General Manager (Mr. Arthur Andrew) ; and he tells me that he 
is not aware of a single application having come in this way. Then it 
has been said that there is jealousy between the two departments. 
There is no jealousy so far as we are concerned ; and it was only when 
the Electricity Department made special efforts that the Gas Depart- 
ment took steps to maintain its position. Surely we are entitled to do 
this in the interests of the Department, and in the interests of the 
ratepayers, to whom the gas-works belong. As showing our tolerance 
in the matter, I would like to point out that for years, up to recently, 
the Gas Committee used electricity for lighting the offices. We have 
not been aggressive in any sense ; and if there has been any aggression, 
it has been on the other side.” He added that it was his desire to 
show the public that the Gas Committee, in the issue of the circulars 
complained of, had acted merely in a businesslike manner. 

Alderman Cheetham and Alderman Thompson maintained that the 
Gas Committee had done what was right in the issue of the circulars. 
The latter, who is an ex-Chairman of the Committee, said they had 
never done anything to create jealousy. The Mayor (Mr. Isherwood) 
suggested that the word “competition ” should be substituted for that 
of “jealousy.” Alderman Wilde: Yes; but on fair business lines. It 
has come to our knowledge that the Electricity Committee have can- 
vassers going round for the purpose of getting people to substitute 
electricity for gas. 


—_— 
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A VISIT TO THE OLD KENT ROAD WORKS. 





On Saturday a party of about forty of the Dulwich Rambling Club, 
under the leadership of Mr. W. J. Liberty, paid a visit to the Old 
Kent Road Station of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. They 
were met at the Canal Bridge entrance by Mr. J. Hewett and Mr. F. 
Williams, who conducted them in two parties over the works, in- 
cluding the experimental plant. Here the visitors were fortunate in 
seeing the charging of a portion of the setting, and the use of the 
Hunter-Barnett hydraulic pusher in discharging the coke. At the con- 
clusion of the inspection, the parties visited the statue of Sir George 
Livesey. Mr. Liberty moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Company 
for their kindness in allowing the Club the opportunity of seeing the 
inside of the Old Kent Road Works. As consumers of the Company, 
they were very familiar with the outside. They were much struck 
that afternoon by the magnitude and methods of the operations they 
had seen, and would like to place upon record their indebtedness to 
the Company for opening the works for their inspection, and for the 
very thorough and painstaking manner in which Mr. Hewett and Mr. 
Williams had pointed out to them the details of gas manufacture. 
Referring to the coal strike, he remarked that he could not suggest the 
cure; but that day they found themselves at the first co-partnership 
gas-works in the kingdom. In the eighties, the late Sir George Livesey 
had found a way noble and honourable, by bringing the men into 
partnership in this important industry, giving them a share not only 
in the privileges but in the responsibilities of the concern, even toa 
voice in the directorate—to the uplifting of the men, the advancement 
of the Company, and the benefit of the consumers. He was a great 
believer in the co-partnership system, and wished that Sir George 
Livesey could have lived a few years longer to have seen the results 
of his labours. As Earl Grey had stated only last Tuesday: ‘‘ It is 
no longer an experiment. It is tried, tested, and certified success. 
The experiment began in 1889, when Sir George Livesey proposed to 
transform the employees of the South Metropolitan-Gas Company into 
co-partners. For a long time, the other gas makers distrusted the 
scheme. Three of them, after watching the system for ten years, 
decided to follow suit. But the English are a conservative people. 
It was not until eighteen years had passed, and Sir George Livesey had 
gone to the reward that awaits those who rise and save their fellow men, 
that the conviction became general that co-partnership was a success. 
After 1908, gas companies all over the kingdom came tumbling into 
thescheme. At present, over thirty gas companies, representing nearly 
£50,000,000, or 50 per cent. of all the gas stock owned by gas com- 
panies, are working under the co-partnership plan laid down by Sir 
George Livesey. Co-partnership is a system which works and works 
well, which restores peace, establishes brotherhood, increases effici- 
ency, and which has accumulated £600,000 capital in the hands of the 
gas-workers of South London, not one penny of which would bestand- 
ing to their credit if Sir George Livesey had not had the courage to take 
the initiative.” Mr. Liberty said he knew working men in the South 
Metropolitan Company who had savings to the tune of three figures, 
owing to co-partnership. Mr. I. Nash seconded the proposition. 

Mr. J. Hewett, in reply, said he appreciated the kind remarks of 
Mr. Liberty. They had been very pleased to show the Club over the 
works ; and they would be glad if more of their neighbours and consu- 
mers knew what was being done for them by the Company in the way 
of supplying them with light and fuel. Subject to proper application 
for permission being made, they would only be too pleased to show 
them over the works. He would like to endorse all that Mr. Liberty 
had said about co-partnership, and with regard to men in the employ 
of the Company having savings reaching three figures. He believed 
that, had it uot been for co-partnership, some of them would not have 
had three halfpence. Co-partnership made the men better workmen 
and more loyal to the Company; and he would like to quote a state- 
ment made recently by Mr. Frank Bush: ‘ We have a thoroughly 
loyal and devoted staff. We have thoroughly loyal and devoted work- 
men; and I am sure that it will be a great satisfaction to the share- 
holders to know that the staff and workmen, as co-partners, have the 
important stake in the Company of £301,490 of stock.” 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent, 
Saturday. 

The commencement of the coal strike, and the consequent curtailment 
of the railway services throughout Scotland, have brought it home to 
gas managers that very strict economy in coal consumption will be 
necessary. From inquiries at several of the principal centres, it is 
manifest that no apprehension as to the maintaining of supplies need 
be felt for several weeks to come. Heavy stocks of coal have, asa rule, 
been laid in, and, speaking generally, it will be from a month to six 
weeks before the pinch is felt. By this time probably the coal strike 
will only be a memory. 

“Black Friday,” while the first day of the coal strike, was, by a 
happy coincidence, the day chosen by the Glasgow Corporation to com- 
mence the free issue of gas cooking appliances. Inquiries at the Gas 
Department showed that during the last fortnight the officials at the 
Sauchiehall depét have had a busy time of it; the demand for the 
gas-cookers being perfectly abnormal. In ordinary circumstances, the 
Corporation issued well over 200 gas cooking appliances each week ; 
but so great has the demand been during the past fortnight, that the 
output has been more than doubled. During the two weeks, over 
1300 gas rings, plates, stoves, and cookers have been sent out, which 
shows an increase of about goo over the corresponding period of last 
year. This will mean a great increase in the consumption of gas; and 
it is understood that this was taken into account when the Gas Committee 
were laying in stocks of coal in view of the miners’ strike. 

Among the joint-stock company registrations in Edinburgh last week 
was the Bankfoot (Perth) Gas-Works Company, to take over the 
undertaking of the Bankfoot Gas Company, now carried on by Mr. 
Robert Young there. The capital is £500, in £1 shares. 

At the recent meeting of the Doune Town Council, an offer by the 
Doune Lighting Company to sell the gas-works to the Corporation was 
discussed. It was unanimously agreed to entertain the offer; and a 
small Committee was appointed to meet the Directors of the Company 
and acquire all information in connection with it before making a 
definite settlement. 

The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Larkhall Gas 
Company, Limited, was held on Friday—Mr. Andrew Hamilton, 
the Chairman, presiding. The Directors’ report showed that the net 
amount available for appropriation was £1924 19s. 7d., out of which 
they recommended that £893 4s. be set apart for the payment of a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. on the capital stock, placing £300 to the reserve 
fund, and carrying forward £731 15s. 7d. The report was adopted. 

At the meeting last Tuesday of the Edinburgh Town Council, the 
recommendation of the Cleaning and Lighting Committee, to the effect 
that no action should be taken on an application from the lamp- 
lighters for an increase of pay, was approved. 

In the course of a report to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commis- 
sioners by the Clerk as to the National Insurance Act, as affecting the 
Commissioners and their employees, it is pointed out that ‘there are 
wide interpretations of whai these insured trades include; and the Act 
contains a special provision that was not in the original Bill—viz., 
‘ Section 107 (2).—In determining any question as to whether a trade 
in which a workman is or has been employed is an insured trade or not, 
regard shall be had to the nature of the work in which the workman 
is engaged, rather than to the business of the employer by whom he 
is employed.’ It would therefore appear that many of the Commis- 
sioners’ employees are to be held as employed in an insured trade, 
although gas making may not be an insured trade; but section 104 
gives the Commissioners power to apply to the Board of Trade for a 
Special Order excluding from insured trades ‘any occupation which 
appears to be common to insured and uninsured trades alike, and an- 
cillary only to the purposes of an insured trade,’ or ‘ any occupation 
which appears to be an occupation in a business which, though concerned 
with the making of parts or the preparation of materials for use in con- 
nection with an insured trade, is mainly carried on as a separate busi- 
ness, or in connection with trades other than insured trades.’ ” 

A strong protest has come from Carron against the Falkirk Burgh 
Extension Order, one of the objects of which is to protect the gas 
undertaking there. 

The opposition to the Glasgow extension scheme is growing in 
volume. The ratepayers of Whiteinch and Shettleston have now de- 
clared against annexation. 

The Dundee Water Commissioners are to introduce a better supply 
of water to Birkhall and Muirhead. 

Trouble is threatened over the new Fraserburgh water supply, which 
has been inaugurated at a cost of about £50,000. It is proposed to lift 
the pipes that have been laid in the unscheduled ground in the vicinity 
of the burgh, and relay them elsewhere. 

Mr. Gilbert Thomson, of Glasgow, has been recommended by the 
Sub-Committee to the Town Council to subinit a report upon the position 
of the water supply of Perth, which is causing some anxiety. 





The Havant Rural District Council have assented to an applica- 
tion made by the Portsmouth Water Company to affix a meter to the 
parish drinking fountain and trough, to which a free supply is given by 
the Company ; it being suspected that water is surreptitiously taken 
by persons who should pay for it for washing horses and vehicles. 

Owing to the fusing of an electric light cable, the supply of current 
was cut off from the Repertory Theatre, Liverpool, at half-past ten 
o’clock on Monday evening last week, and a fire was caused in the 
adjoining street. Gas-jets were brought into use in the theatre, and 
by the aid of these the audience were able to leave the building without 
difficulty. The fire was extinguished by shovelfuls of sand. 


Under the title of Nitrogen Fertilizers, a Company has been formed 
to carry on the business of manufacturers of, and dealers in, nitrolim 
(calcium cyanamide), carbide of calcium, liquid and caustic ammonia, 
carbonate, sulphate, and nitrate of ammonia, gaseous ammonia, nitric 
acid, artificial fertilizers, &c., and to adopt agreements with (among 
others) the North-Western Cyanamide Company and the Alby United 
Carbide Factories, Limited. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIVERPOOL, March 2. 


During the past week the market for this article has shown little 
activity, and no quotable change has taken place in values. Home 
buyers have been interested to a small extent, but consumers generally 
have still proved to be somewhat apathetic as regards further purchases, 
and dealers have not displayed much keenness in competing for the 
parcels offered for sale. At the c’ ‘se, quotations remain {14 6s. 3d. to 
{14 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £.4 7s. 6d. to £14 8s. gd. per ton f.o.b. 
Liverpool, and £14 tos. to {14 11s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. For 
future delivery manufacturers maintain a firm attitude and continue to 
hold for £14 tos. per ton for March-June, and for £14 5s. per ton for 
July-December, in equal monthly quantities f.o.b. at the principal 
ports, but no actual business has been reported. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


The tone of this market remains quite firm, and prices are fully 


sustained at 10s. 6d. per cwt. for ordinary quality, and 1os. 74d. for re- 
fined, on spot. 





Lonpon, March 4. 
Tar Products. 

The markets for tar products remain in about the same position as 
the week before ; but on the whole prices are firm, though business is 
somewhat restricted on account of the labour troubles. Pitch is in fair 
demand, and shows no sign of weakening. In benzols, some quantity 
has been offered for delivery over the next few months at slightly 
lower prices. Solvent and heavy naphthas are firm ; and the inquiry 
is good for both prompt and forward delivery. Creosote maintains its 
price ; and there has been a large inquiry for delivery over the summer 
months. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 24s. 6d. to 28s. 6d. 
ex works. Pitch, London, 46s. to 47s.; east coast, 45S. 6d. to 46s. 6d. ; 
west coast, Clyde 45s. to 45s. 6d., Manchester 44s. 6d. to 45s., 
Liverpool 45s. to 46s. Benzol, 90 per cent., naked, London, ro4d. 
to 11d.; North, tod.; 50-90 per cent., naked, London, rod. ; North, 
gid. Toluol, naked, London, tod. to 1rojd.; North, 9$d. to tod. 
Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 44d. to 5d.; North, 3?d. to 44d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, London, 114d. to ts. f.o.b.; North, rogd. to 
103d. f.o.b. Heavy naphtha, naked, London, 1rd. to ts. 1d. f.o.b.; 
North, rod. to 104d. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, London, 24d. to 34d. ; 
North, 24d. to 28d., salty ; 28d. to 29d., liquid. Heavy oils, in bulk, 
34d. to 38d. Carbolic acid, casks included, 60 per cent., east and 
west coast, 2s. 10d. to 3s. Naphthalene, £4 10s. to {10; salts, 40s. to 
45s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 14d. to 2d. per unit, 
packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


At the commencement of the week, business was exceedingly quiet, 
and at some ports, in fact, prices began to decline. There has been a 
little more inquiry, however, towards the close ; but this had no effect 
on prices. Actual Beckton to-day is £14 to £142s. 6d. Outside London 
makes are £13 15s.; Hull, £14 7s. 6d.; Liverpool, £14 8s. gd. to 
£14 10s.; Leith, £14 10s. ; Middlesbrough, £14 8s. 9d. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


In the long negotiations as to a “minimum wage” for miners, 
there has been very heavy shipments of coal from the northern 
ports ; and it is evident that the production at the mines has been well 
sustained over most of the week, so that some consumers added to 
their stocks. Deliveries were, however, mainly on the contracts that 
were running, with small additional lots selling at high prices. Best 
Northumbrian steam coals were nominally quoted about 13s. to 14s. 
per ton f.o.b., and steam smalls from tos, to 12s. Best Durham gas 
coals were quoted at 15s. per ton f.o.b.; and second qualities from 14s. 
“Wear specials” were about 15s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Supplies came 
from the collieries up to Friday ; but there are no quotations since that 
time, as, of course, the period of resumption of work can only be 
guessed at. Where there is any disposition to effect forward sales of 
coal, it is with the strike clause in the contract, so that there is little 
done under these conditions; and future prices are doubtful. It is 
believed that the stocks that are held are tolerably full, more especially 
of gas coal. Coke is steady; the general output being limited. The 
production of gas coke is heavy, and is well taken up, with good makes 
about 17s. per ton f.o.b. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


_ The coal trade throughout Scotland is in an unprecedented posi- 
tion. There is practically no coal of any kind available ; and it is quite 
impossible to speak of probable prices. On Wednesday, 20s. per ton 
was paid in Glasgow for bunker coal for prompt delivery ; and on 
Saturday 30s. per ton was offered. Household coal in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow on Saturday was sold from the cart at 30s. to 4os. per ton. 
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" At the forthcoming half-yearly general meeting of the British 
vaslight Company, Limited, the Directors propose to recommend, 
subject to audit, a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, with 


a bonus of 5s. per share, for the six months ended Dec. 31, both less 
income-tax, 


: Last Friday, the Kingsclere Gas-Works were offered for sale by 
pe at the Queen’s Hotel, Newbury, by Messrs. Day and Porter, 
ee Stated that the property belonged to Mr. Rogers, of Bracknell, 
vho had expended £700 on the undertaking during the past three 


years. The biddi : i 
reserve figure, ings commenced at £700; but they did not reach the 





A Large Coal Order Given to America. 


The following appeared in the “Pall Mall Gazette” last Friday, 
on the authority of their Parliamentary correspondent : ‘‘I understand 
that a Continental gas company—one of the largest having installa- 
tions in the large towns of Italy and other Continental countries has 
just placed an order in the United States for the immediate delivery 
at Genoa of 300,000 tons of American coal. This is the first time the 
Company has bought coal anywhere out of Great Britain; and it has 
been a customer hitherto to the tune of 2,000,000 tons per annum. 
The order has now been sent abroad owing to the uncertainty of 
British supplies in consequence of the present strike; and it is to be 
feared that it may be only the beginning of a reduction in our over- 
sea coal trade. The difference in cost, delivered at Genoa, is only 
about 2s. a ton against the American shippers; and there is little 
doubt that if this channel of supply is once opened, the Americans 
will be able to whittle-down this margin by reduced freights and 
otherwise, so as to bring the price below the British ruling prices 
delivered. Other Continental customers of Great Britain are inquiring 
for prices across the Atlantic; and the Cardiff trade is bound to be 
the chief loser by the drifting away of these orders to America.” 





Wandsworth Gas Company’s Employees’ Dinner. 


The annual winter dinner of the employees of the Wandsworth and 
Putney Gas Company was held in the Town Hall, Wandsworth, on 
the 24th ult.—Mr. H. O. Carr, the Company’s Engineer, occupying 
the chair. There were altogether 211 guests; among them being the 
Secretary (Mr. C. W. Braine) and the Captain and officers of the Com- 
pany’s ship Wandle. The Chairman, in proposing, in a humorous 
speech, “ The Prosperity of the Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company,” 
remarked that this would probably be the last occasion on which he 
would have to submit that title, as when they next met he hoped the 
Company would be the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, Epsom, and District 
Gas Company, if the Bill now before Parliament was passed. One of 
the chief reasons for the amalgamation was that gas could be made 
cheaper at Wandsworth than in either of the other two districts; and 
it would give employment to a greater number of men in the district. 
Referring to the labour unrest last year, the Chairman related how the 
Directors had advanced the wages of the seamen and firemen on their 
ship, and retained them at the advanced rate, notwithstanding that the 
Union had lowered their figure. He also quoted at some length from 
the speech of the Chairman of the Company at the last half-yearly 
meeting, in which he explained what the Directors had spontaneously 
done in the way of helping the men to meet the extra cost of pro- 
visions. From what they had heard, he (Mr. Carr) was sure they 
would agree that in Mr. H. E. Jones the Company had the finest gas 
engineer and the finest Chairman that could be hoped for; and they 
would also see that the cheapest gas in London was not made at the 
expense of badly-paid workmen. ‘n conclusion, he said he considered 
that with the price of their gas at 1s. 9d., and some of it at 1s. 6d. for 
industrial purposes, there was no question regarding the prosperity of 
the Company ; and when they had the faithful service of the workmen 
and staff, its future was well assured. Mr. Braine responded to the 
toast in an interesting speech, in which he spoke highly of the Com- 
pany. Heconcluded by proposing “‘ The Visitors,” to which Captain 
Lockey (of the Wandle) and Alderman S. Cresswell responded ; the 
latter characterizing the Company as one of the best in the country. 
The price of their gas was only 1s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, which was 
almost the lowest in the kingdom. This was due to able Directors, 
able officers, and able and united workers. The other toasts were 
“The Chairman,” “ The Secretary,” and ‘* The Committee.” A musi- 
cal programme was gone through, and an enjoyable evening spent. 





Metropolitan Water Board’s Financial Position.—It is understood 
that the Finance Committee of the Metropolitan Water Board will 
shortly present a report dealing at length with the financial postion. A 
large deficiency will be shown; and the Committee will bring forward 
recommendations for dealing with it. The Board have the right to 
make a rate for any deficiency, and tocollect the money from the local 
authorities in the water area, which is much larger than the County of 
London. 


Benefit Funds for Gas Companies’ Employees.—At an extraordi- 
nary general meeting of the Brighton and Hove Gas Company held on 
the 23rd ult., the Gas Companies’ (Benefit Funds) Bill, which has been 
promoted by the Company in association with others, and the objects 
of which have already been sei forth in the ‘ JouRNAL,” was approved 
by the shareholders. A similar result followed its submission to the 
shareholders of the Maidenhead Gas Company at a special meeting 
held on Monday last week. 


Crediton Gas Company.—At the meeting of this. Company last 
Thursday, the Chairman (Mr. W. A. Schultz), in moving the adoption 
of the report, stated that during the past year there had been a very 
satisfactory increase in the quantity of gas sold. The Company made 
11,149,000 cubic feet, and accounted for 10,210,400 cubic feet. The 
gas sale account showed an increase of {120compared with 1910; and 
the rental of meters, stoves, and prepayment fittings had gone up in 
proportion. Altogether, the sales amounted to £2181, against £2049 
in 1910. The residual products also showed an increase. The gross 
revenue for the year was £2751, against £2620. On the other hand, 
they had to pay more for their coal; and the total expenditure was 
£1745, against £1589. After paying interest on debentures and loans, 
defraying the expense of the renewal of plant, and interim dividend on 
the preference shares, they had a balance of £728, which enabled 
them to pay the balance of the 5 per cent. on the preference shares, 
7% per cent. on the original ordinary shares, and 5} per cent. on the 
additional ordinary shares. Generally, the Company showed signs of 
prosperity. They had had a change of Managers; Mr. Corrigan 
having secured a better position at Brixham, and Mr. J. Thompson, 
who had been a gas manager for several years, taking his place. The 
report was adopted. 
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Tunbridge Wells Gas Company. 


The report adopted at the annual meeting of the Tunbridge Wells 
Gas Company stated that the profit and loss account, after paying an 
interim dividend at the rate of 13, 10, and ro per cent. on the respec- 
tive stocks, and all fixed charges, showed a balance, including the 
amount brought forward, of £21,861, out of which the Directors re- 
commendei a similar dividend, which would leave £15,716 to be 
carried forward. A short extension of the main had been made from 
Pembury to Pembury Lower Green. There had been a satisfactory 
increase of 5°27 per cent. in the sale of gas. The drawing and charging 
machinery which had been in operation for over thirty years had been 
replaced by modern apparatus. The Chairman (Alderman W. H. 
Delves), referring to the recent accident to coal-trucks at the works, 
said that for 33 years the shunting had gone on exactly as now; and 
there had never before been an accident. The report was a satisfac- 
tory one. They had sold 16 million cubic feet more gas last year than 
in 1910. The Chairman and Directors were thanked for their ser- 
vices, as also were the Engineer and General Manager (Mr. Andrew 
Dougall, M.Inst.C.E.), the Secretary (Mr. C. F. Catt), and the staff. 


— 





Gas Supply of Cork.—The sale of gas in Cork in the six months 
ended Dec. 31 last exceeded that of the corresponding period of 1910 
by upwards of a million cubic feet. At the half-yearly meeting of the 
Gas Company on Monday last week, there was a sum of £5503 avail- 
able for distribution; and a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum was declared. 


Normanton Gas Company.—At the recent half-yearly meeting of 
this Company, under the presidency of Mr. John Armitage, the report 
presented showed that the profits for the six months ended Dec. 31 
were £886, and the amount available for distribution was £3185. 
Dividends of 6 per cent. on the original stock, and 44 per cent. on the 
additional stock were recommended, with £300 carried to the reserve 
fund. The storage had been increased during the half year—a gas- 
holder having a capacity of 264,000 cubic feet having been erected in 
place of one of 95,000 cubic feet. In moving the adoption of the 
report, the Chairman said the revenue account was satisfactory, 
though it only showed a balance profit of £886, against £2118. This 
was accounted for by the extraordinary item for renewing one of the 
gasholders. The sale of gas and residual products and the rental of 
meters had all realized more. The total income was £6094, or £279 
more than a year ago. The year’s working had been satisfactory in 
every respect; and the Company was progressing. The report was 
adopted, and the dividends were declared. A hearty vote of thanks 
having been accorded to the Directors and staff for their services, the 
Chairman, in responding, said the Secretary and Manager (Mr. E. H. 
Hudson) had been approached by the principal of a large firm allied 
with the gas industry, who offered him a very good position. The 
Directors had tried to meet Mr. Hudson by giving him a substantial 
increase of salary; and he had agreed to remain with them, 





Weymouth Gas Company. 


In the absence through illness of the Chairman (Mr. J. G. Rowe), 
the Deputy-Chairman (Mr. Robert Oakley) presided at the recent half- 
yearly general meeting of the Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company. 
The Directors reported that the accounts for the six months ended 
Dec. 31 last showed the sale of gas during that period to have been 
66,532,000 cubic feet, or 692,900 cubic feet less than the quantity sent 
out in the second half of the previous year—being equivalent to 1°03 
percent. For this decrease, the mild weather experienced during the 
winter months was, the Directors said, undoubtedly accountable. 
There having been an increase in the sale of gas during the first six 
months of 1911, the result of the whole year’s working was an advance 
of 1°18 per cent. ; the output being 126,905,900 cubic feet. There had 
been sufficient profit made, after providing for the fixed charge upon 
the debenture stock, to justify the payment of the maximum dividend 
upon the ordinary stock. The amount available, as shown by the 
accounts, was £4708; and the Directors recommended the declaration 
of a dividend for the half year at the rate of 5 percent. per annum, less 
income-tax. In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman ex- 
pressed regret at the absence of Mr. Rowe, who had, he said, prepared 
some remarks which he would read. In the course of them, Mr. Rowe 
said the Directors did not look upon the exceptional occurrence of a 
decrease in the sale of gas in the past half year as being likely to cause 
any apprehension as to the future expansiveness of the Company’s 
operations. When they looked at the figures for the whole year, they 
found matter for congratulation; for they had had, instead of a de- 
crease, an increase of more than 1 per cent. in the quantity of gas sold— 
thus maintaining their unbroken record of annual increases for more 
than twenty years past. Acting upon the advice of the Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. D. F. Colson), the Directors had installed plant of an 
up-to-date nature for charging and discharging the retorts by machinery 
instead of by manual labour. They were assured that this machinery 
would result in improved working, and be the means of effecting eco- 
nomies in the manufacturing department. The report was adopted 
and the dividend recommended declared. The thanks of the meeting 
having been accorded to the Chairman and Directors, a similar com- 
pliment was paid to the Engineer and Manager, the Secretary and 
Accountant (Mr. E. Y. Wood), and the other members of the staff. 





Ottoman Gas Company, Limited.—In the report to be presented 
by the Directors of this Company at the half-yearly meeting next Tues- 
day, they state that the gas-rental for the six months ended Dec. 31 
amounted to £22,889, compared with {£21,956 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1910; and that the net profit was £5878, against £5753. 
The amount standing at the credit of the profit and loss account is 
£15,517, out of which the Directors have transferred {4000 to the re- 
serve fund (increasing it to £28,000), and they recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum on the prefer- 
ence shares (less income-tax), and at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum 
on the ordinary shares (tax free), leaving a balance of £8623. 
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Eastbourne Gas Company. 

Presiding at the half-yearly meeting of the Eastbourne Gas Com- 
pany, Dr. G. A. Jeffery, J.P., said the operations of the past six 
months had been very successful. In consequence of the warm autumn, 
the sale of gas had decreased from 243,504,000 cubic feet in the corre- 
sponding half year to 238,732,000 feet, which represented a falling-off 
of 2 per cent. The net profit was no less than 11,028, as against 
£9408, or an increase of £1620. This was {2242 more than the sum 
required for the dividends, and was only arrived at after an adequate 
sum had been devoted to the upkeep of the undertaking, and {962 had 
been apportioned to the new special purposes reserve fund. ‘The work- 
ing figures showed a great improvement. The make of gas per ton 
of coal was 11,268 cubic feet, against 10,923 feet. Their thanks were 
especially due to the Secretary (Mr. J. S. Garrard) and his staff, the 
Consulting Engineer (Mr. H. E. Jones), and the Resident Engineer 
and Manager (Mr. John Hammond), who had for so long proved their 
loyalty, and done everything in their power to carry out the wishes of 
the Directors and to ensure the Company’s permanent prosperity. 
The report was adopted, and a dividend was declared at the rate per 
annum of 7} per cent. on the “A” stock, 6} per cent. on the “B” 
stock, and 5 per cent. on the preference stock. A vote of thanks to the 
Directors, officers, and workmen was acknowledged by Mr. Jones, who 
remarked that the cheapness of the supply at Eastbourne had led to a 
great demand for gas for cooking, heating, and power purposes. 


— 
—— 





Canterbury Gas and Water Company.—Presiding at the annual 
meeting of this Company, Mr. Henry Hart said the result of their 
operations was satisfactory, as they had sold 4 or 5 million cubic feet 
more gas, in spite of the competition of electricity. He was always 
anxious that the dividend should reach 9 per cent.; and it had been 
a great pleasure to be able during the past year to reduce the price 
of gas by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, from 2s. 9d. to 2s. 8d., and to 
be in a position to pay an extra} per cent. dividend. They had 
erected a new coal-store, and carried out various other improve- 
ments. An experiment had been made lately which anyone could 
verify by going to the show-rooms. A test made with a 1oo-candle 
power incandescent gas-burner and a too-candle power metallic 
filament electric lamp of the latest type, both burning for 42 hours, 
showed the cost of gas to be 5}d., and that of electricity 1s. 54d. 
With equal light, therefore, the cost of the gas was less than one-third 
that of the electric light. Another test had been made between a 300- 
candle power inverted incandescent gas-lamp and a 1oo-candle power 
metallic filament electric lamp of the latest type, both burning for 78 
hours ; and whereas the gas-lamp cost 1s. 84d., the electric light cost 
2s. 97d. So that, with three times the light, gas still cost less than 
two-thirds of what the electric light did. A dividend of 9 percent. was 
declared ; and in proposing a vote of thanks to the staff, the Chairman 
alluded to the good work done by the Secretary and General Manager 
(Mr. James Burch), the Gas Engineer (Mr. H. C. Page), and the Water 
Engineer (Mr. Thomas Buckley). 





Harrogate Gas Company. 


At the annual general meeting of this Company last Wednesday, the 
Directors reported that the profit for the past year was £16,573; and 
they proposed to pay dividends at the same rates as before (absorbing 
£10,080), place {1022 to the reserve, and carry forward the balance. 
The past year was a record one for the quantity of gas sold. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the Secretary and General Manager (Mr. Harry 
Wilkinson) it reached close upon 283} million cubic feet; while the 
total quantity accounted for out of the make of 304,113,200 cubic feet 
was 287,998,900 cubic feet. The dividends proposed for the year were 
17, 144, and 14 per cent. ; and the balance carried to the next account 
would be £20,060. The Chairman (Mr. F. Barber), in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, congratulated the proprietors on 
the steady advance of the business of the undertaking, as shown by the 
increased profits earned. That gas for domestic purposes still main- 
tained its popularity was, he said, evident by the increase of 3,384,300 
cubic feet sold last year as compared with 1910. Having referred 
to the depreciation of the Company’s investments, the effect of the 
National Insurance Act, and the critical position of the coal trade, he 
concluded by complaining of the methods adopted by the Corporation, 
as municipal traders in electricity, in endeavouring to impose upon their 
customers terms which tended to prohibit the use by them of gas for 
the purposes for which they might desire to employ it. He said the 
adoption of such methods by a company enjoying a monopoly would 
be regarded as tyrannous abuse. Resolutions were passed declaring 
the dividends ; and a vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and 
Directors, as well as to the officials and staff. 





Sales of Shares.—Some {50 shares in the Portsea Island Gas 
Company, bearing interest at the rate of 10 per cent., were sold last 
week at {110 each. A parcel of £5 shares (5 per cent.) in the Ports- 
mouth Water Company fetched £6 8s. 6d. apiece. 


Gas Supply in Gloucester and Cheltenham.—According to the 
report of the Gloucester Gas Company for the half year ended the 
31st of December last, it was mentioned that the last reduct ion of 1d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas—bringing it down, with discount 
for prompt payment, to 1s, 10d., and making a reduction of 4d. in the past 
two years—would be a saving of £6000 per annum to t4e consumers. 
The revenue from the sale of gas had advanced satisfactorily. The 
net profit was £6896; and the Directors recommended the declaration 
of the statutory dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. At 
Cheltenham, there was a small increase in the amount received from 
the sale of gas to private consumers; but as the charges to slot-meter 
users, as well as the rates for the hire of cooking-stoves, had been re- 
duced, there was a diminution in the receipts from these sources. The 
amount carried to the profit and loss account was £15,198 ; and the 
balance standing to the credit of this account enabled the Directors to 
recommend the payment of the maximum statutory dividend of 5 per 
cent. per annum, less income-tax. 
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Wolverhampton Gas Company. 


At the ordinary general meeting of this Company last Tuesday, the 
accounts for the half year ended Dec. 31 showed a profit of £10,364 ; 
and the Directors recommended the payment of dividends of £3 per 
cent. upon the preference stock, £5 2s. 6d. per cent. upon the consoli- 
dated stock, and £3 2s. 6d. upon the new ordinary stock. In moving 
the adoption of the report, the Chairman (Mr. B. O. Clark) said the 
works were going on very satisfactorily indeed, and the Directors were 
doing their best to keep them up-to-date. He commented on the im- 
proved lighting, both in Wolverhampton and Tettenhall, which had 
been effected during the past year, and said it was satisfactory to know 
that there had been an increase in the number of cookers and prepay- 
ment meters in use, which, of course, was of considerable financial 
help to the Company. The report was adopted, and the dividends re- 
commended were declared. Replying to avote of thanks, the Manager 
(Mr. P. G. Winstanley) said the Company had had a very good half- 
year’s work. There had been an increase of something like 630 in the 
number of consumers during the year, with 170 more ordinary and 686 
more prepayment cookers, He considered this a fair rate of progress 
when they bore in mind that Wolverhampton had not increased in 
population so fast as some other manufacturing towns. The whole of 
the lamps in the borough, with the exception of about 100 that were to 
be replaced by electric light, had been converted into the incandescent 
system ; and with the exception of Penn, all the lamps in the Com- 
pany’s lighting area had been also converted. He thought all who 
saw them would agree that the improvement had been vast indeed. 


Public Lighting of Liverpool.—tIn the course of the annual report 
presented to the Liverpool Corporation by the Superintendent of 
Street Lighting (Mr. A. G. Smith) it is stated that the total length of 
roads lighted at the end of the year 1911 was 471 miles ; 63 miles being 
by electricity, 455} by incandescent gas, and the remaining 9 (princi- 
pally back streets) by ordinary flat-flame burners. There were 12,078 
reports of failures in the gas supply to public lamps due to the presence 
of naphthalene, which is the largest number on record. Complaints 
were made from time to time to the Gas Company ; and the Superin- 
tendent was assured that every effort was being made to reduce the 
stoppages to a minimum. 

Grays and Tilbury Gas Company.—The ordinary half-yearly 
meeting of this Company was held on Monday last week. The Chair- 
man (Mr. F. E. Bartlett), in moving the adoption of the Directors’ 
report, congratulated the shareholders upon the excellent results of the 
half-year’s working and upon thecontinued prosperity of the Company, 
and drew attention to the further reduction in gas unaccounted for. 
The quantity of gas sold showed an increase of 7°78 per cent. as com- 
pared with the corresponding half of 1910. Dividends at the rate of 
84 per cent. per annum on the “ A” shares and of £5 19s. per cent. per 
annum on the “B” shares (less income-tax) were declared. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the Directors for their services. 








Tonbridge Gas Company. 

In moving the adoption of the report at the annual general meeting 
of the Tonbridge Gas Company on Monday last week, the Chairman 
(Mr. W. Judd) said he had great pleasure in doing so, as never had 
more satisfactory accounts than those accompanying it been presented. 
The past year had been one of solid progress. The consumption of 
gas showed an increase of 4 million cubic feet, and better prices had 
been realized for residuals ; but against this coal had cost more. The 
new machinery for charging and discharging retorts was working very 
satisfactorily, and had effected a considerable saving. In spite of the 
reduction of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas, the revenue 
account showed an increase of nearly {1000 for the year. There was 
every reason to be gratified at the state of affairs as shown in the 
balance-sheet ; and he had great pleasure in proposing that the divi- 
dends recommended—viz., 13}, 10}, and 5 per cent. per annum, on 
the several classes of stock—be declared. The motion was carried 
unanimously. A vote of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman 
and Directors, a similar compliment was paid to the Manager and 
Secretary (Mr. James Donaldson) and the staff. Mr. Donaldson, 
in acknowledging it, said it was always a great pleasure to him to 
come to the meeting with a good balance-sheet. He mentioned that 
the price of gas had been reduced 1s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet since 
he came to the town in 1895, while the value of {100 of the Company’s 
stock had risen in this period from {140 to £226. 





Worthing Gas Company.—The half year ended Dec. 31 last was 
an excellent one with this Company, for, notwithstanding a slight dimi- 
nution in the sale of gas, the receipts reached the sum of £22,009. The 
balance carried to the profit and loss account was £4020; and this ad- 
mitted of an addition of {101 to the amount placed to this account for 
the current six months. The Chairman (Mr. H. H. Gardner) said the 
statement submitted revealed a record half year, notwithstanding the 
difficulties inseparable from the installation of new purifiers, the great 
heat at the time, and the limited storage; and it reflected much credit 
on the Manager (Mr. W. A. Walker) and the staff. A dividend at 
the rate of £5 5s. per cent. per annum upon the consolidated ordinary 
stock was declared. 


Southend Gas Company and the Standard Burner Bill.—At the 
half-yearly meeting of this Company last Tuesday, the Directors 
reported that a sum of £11,053 was available for distribution; and 
they recommended dividends at the rate of 5% and 54 per cent. per 
annum—the former on the consolidated and new ordinary stocks, and 
the latter on the ““B” stock—less income-tax. These would absorb 
£7466, and leave £3587 to be carried forward. The Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. F. Clark) reported that the plant had been maintained 
in a thorough state of efficiency. The report was adopted. At a 
subsequent special meeting, the shareholders sanctioned the promotion 
by the Company, in conjunction with others, of the Bill for the adop- 
tion of the “ Metropolitan ” No. 2 burner. 
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Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas Company. 


At the half-yearly meeting of this Company last Tuesday, the Direc- 
tors reported that for the half year ended the 31st of December, the 
sum available for distribution, including the balance brought forward, 
was £18,932; and they recommended the declaration of the increased 
dividend at the rate of 53 per cent. per annum to which the proprietors 
were entitled under the sliding-scale, consequent upon the reduction of 
2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas from Midsummer last. There 
had been a satisfactory increase of 8°3 per cent. in the sales of gas. 
The Chairman (Mr. R. Garraway Rice, J.P.), in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said the Company’s business still continued 
to develop; and he thought, taking into consideration the very fine 
weather that had been experienced, the increased sale of gas to the 
extent of 8:3 per cent. during the half year was very satisfactory. He 
was pleased to be able to say that in the six months covered by the report 
they had fitted 669 new prepayment and 182 ordinary meters; making 
the total number of the two classes of customers served by the Com- 
pany up to the end of the year 21,017 and 10,755 respectively. The 
report was adopted, and the dividend recommended declared. 


Bristol Water Company.—The revenue of this Company from 
water-rates for the past year was £159,206—an increase of {5109 com- 
pared with 1910, The net sum (including £3342 brought forward), 
applicable for dividend on the ordinary capital was £72,193. Out of 
this an interim dividend at the rate of 7} percent. per annum on the 
ordinary shares and 5} per cent. per annum on the 7 per cent. maximum 
consolidated ordinary stock was paid on Sept. 5, 1911—leaving an 
available balance of £40,197. At the annual general meeting last 
Saturday, the Directors recommended the payment of final dividends 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares and 52 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock, with £6069 carried forward. 


Potteries Federated Council and the Water Company’s Bill.—At 
the meeting of the Stoke-upon-Trent Federated Borough Council last 
Thursday, Mr. A. Brookhouse moved the adoption of the report of the 
Water Committee, which recommended that the opposition to the 
Staffordshire Potteries Water Company’s Bill should be proceeded 
with, and that a conference should be called of the local authorities 
concerned who had petitioned against the Bill with a view to joint oppo- 
sition. Mr. Brookhouse reported the negotiations which had taken 
place with the Water Company since the last meeting, and said the 
concessions they had offered were quite inadequate for the price of the 
withdrawal of opposition. Mr. Sampson Walker moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that the concessions offered by the Company should 
be accepted, and opposition to the Bill withdrawn, providing that the 
40 per cent. reduction asked for by the Corporation in the Chell and 
Goldenhill districts was conceded. He opposed the Committee’s recom- 
mendations on financial grounds. The Mayor (Alderman F. Geen) 
opposed the recommendations of the Committee. After some discus- 
sion, the amendment was carried by 42 votes to 35. 








Liverpool Gas-Workers’ Dispute.—Matters in dispute at the Gar- 
ston Gas-Works were satisfactorily disposed of at a conference which 
was held in the offices of the Liverpool United Gaslight Company last 
Friday. The chief officials of the Company met there the Organizing 
District Secretary of the Gas-Workers’ Union and Mr. Stephen- 
son, of the Transport Workers’ Union, who represented the men. 
Under the terms of settlement, six men who were discharged were to 
be re-instated at once ; and the men who went out in sympathy with 
them were also to resume work under their former conditions. It is 
understood that the acceptance of the recently introduced co-partner- 
ship scheme by the gas workers is to be purely voluntary, and not 
compulsory. 


Salisbury Gas Company.—At the recent half-yearly meeting of 
this Company, the Chairman (Mr. G. Fullford), in moving the adoption 
of the statement of accounts for the six months ended Dec. 31, and 
the payment of the usual dividends on the various classes of shares, 
said the business done and the resulting profit earned was in every way 
satisfactory. Though the light evenings during the autumn, and the 
mild weather experienced in the month of December, were not con- 
ducive to a larger consumption of gas, either for heating or lighting, 
the sales had not only been fully maintained, but had shown a slight 
increase. Residuals had sold well—in some instances at slightly ad- 
vanced prices. The manufacturing, purifying, and distributing plant 
had all been maintained in good order and repair. The maintenance 
of burners department continued to grow; and there was a steady 
demand for new and improved lamps, both for indoor and outdoor 
illumination. The motion was carried unanimously; and votes of 
thanks were accorded tothe Chairman, Directors, and staff of the Com- 
pany. Mr. A. Watson replied for the Board; and Mr. Norton H. 
Humphrys, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., for the staff. 


Rugby Gas Company.—The Directors of the Company, in their 
report for the year ended Dec. 31, stated that the affairs of the Com- 
pany were in a satisfactory condition. The receipts on revenue account 
for the year had amounted to £27,099, and the expenditure to £19,904, 
leaving a balance of £7195. Owing to depreciation in the value of the 
amounts invested in Consols and Birmingham Corporation stock, the 
Directors had written off this loss, and re-invested the amount necessary 
to restore the balance on the insurance and reservefunds. The Direc- 
tors recommended a dividend for the past half year on the original 
share capital of the Company at a rate of 144 per cent. per annum (less 
income-tax), amounting to £2560, and a dividend on the additional 
capital issued at the rate of 114 per cent. per annum for the like period 
(less income-tax!, amounting to £303. They had hoped to have reduced 
the price of gas by 2d. per 1000 cubic feet as from Jan. 1 last; but in 
view of the threatened coal strike, they did not at present feel justified 
in making any definite statement. In the absence through illness 
(which has, unfortunately, since proved fatal) of Mr. A. J. Lawrence, 
the chair was occupied by Mr. A. G. Chamberlain at the annual meeting, 
when the report was adopted. 
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Welsbach Kern 
Pendant Burner 
75 C.P. 3 feet per Hour. 


WELSBACH HOUSE, 
Telegrams: ‘*‘ WELSBACH, LONDON.” 


LSBACH burners. 


KERN PRINCIPLE—PATENTED.) 


The Most Efficient 
and Economical 
Burners 


on the Market. 


WIDE RANGE OF WELSBACH 
UPRIGHT BURNERS TO SUIT ALL CONDITIONS, 


THE WELSBACH LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


KING’S CROSS, 








Welsbach Kern 
Angle Burner 
75 C.P. 3 feet per Hour. 


INVERTED AND 


LONDON. 
Telephone No. 2410 NORTH (4 lines). 








WELSBACH INVERTED MANTLES A SPECIALITY.—WELSBACH UPRIGHT MANTLES ARE: C, CX, AND PLAISSETTY. 
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Keighley Gas Workers’ Demands.—The employees at the Keighley 
Corporation Gas-Works recently forwarded to the Gas Committee a 
list of grievances ; and they were considered last Friday evening by 
the Committee and a deputation from the men. Sundry concessions 
were made which, it is stated, will involve an additional outlay of £800 
perannum. But it is believed the new terms will be accepted. 


A Lower Price at Rossendale.—The sales of gas by the Rossendale 
Union Gas Company for the six months ended Dec. 31 showed an in- 
crease of 2°48 per cent. on the corresponding period of 1g10. The 
income amounted to £22,002, and the expenditure to £15,751—showing 
a profit of £6251. The usual statutory dividends have been paid, rang- 
ing from 10 to 5 per cent. A reduction in the price of gas of 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet for illuminating purposes and 3d. for engines, fires, and 
stoves, came into operation on July 1 last. A further reduction in the 
price for illuminating purposes of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet will be made 
from the quarter ending March 31. 


Lancaster Gas Profits and Rate Relief.—Alderman N. W. Helme, 
M.P., reported to the Lancaster Town Council last Wednesday that 
the Gas Committee, of which he is Chairman, had had a successful 
year. They estimated a profit of £3535, and had made one of £5177, 
or an increase of £1642. There was a decreased expenditure of {210. 
While they desired to assist the Finance Committee by inaking a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the relief of the rates, they felt there 
must be sound finance in the management of the Gas Department. 
Parliament was now objecting to, and curtailing, the application of gas 
profits to the relief of rates; and the Committee would have to limit 
their contribution to about {1500 per annum. This year they were 
promising £4000 ; and while they recognized that special efforts should 
be made to keep down the rates, it was felt that the various depart- 
ments of trading should be subjected to like treatment. 


Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company.—In the report pre- 
sented by the Directors of this Company at the annual meeting last 
Tuesday, they stated that the revenue for both domestic and trade 
supply had been very satisfactory. The consumption for trade purposes 
last year was increased by 210 million gallons, no doubt due partly to 
improved trade and to the additional requirements on the part of 
manufacturers in consequence of the exceptional drought of last 
summer. The gross receipts amounted to £201,875, and the expendi- 
ture to £48,029; leaving a balance of £153,846. Adding the amount 
carried forward ({1990), there was a sum of £155,836 available for dis- 
tribution, Interim dividends at the rate of £5, £6 1os., and 4 IIs. 
per cent. per annum were paid in August; and the Directors recom- 
mended the payment of final dividends at the rates of £5, £8 1os., and 
£5 19s., leaving a balance of £5178 to be carried forward. The Com- 
pany’s mains were extended during the year by 25,649 yards, or 
14 miles 1009 yards. After the report had been adopted, it was inti- 
mated by the Directors that they had sustained a great loss by the death 
of their Chairman, Mr. W. D. Cruddas, which has already been noticed. 


A Gas-Works Flooded.—By the bursting, near Macclesfield, of the 
canal belonging to the Great Central Railway Company, the Bollington 
Gas-Works were flooded last Thursday, and the supply of gas was cut 
off. It is stated that some of the workmen made their escape on an 
improvised raft. 


Hampton Court Gas Company.—Including £5227 brought forward, 
the accounts of this Company for the half year ended Dec. 31 show a 
profit of £10,608, out of which the Directors recommend a dividend at 
the rate of 53 per cent. per annum, as compared with 5% per cent. per 
annum for each of the four preceding half years. 


Slough Water-Works Arbitration.—Last week arbitration proceed- 
ings took place in London, to determine the price to be paid by the 
Slough Urban District Council for the acquisition of the undertaking 
of the local Water Company. The hearing of evidence extended over 
several days ; and the closing speeches of Counsel were reserved. An 
account of what transpired will be given in a subsequent issue of the 
* JOURNAL.” 


Reduction in Price at Altrincham.—Presiding at the annual meet- 
ing of the Altrincham Gas Company last Wednesday, Mr. J. K. Brad- 
bury congratulated the shareholders upon the fact that the undertaking 
had had a very successful year. The profits amounted to £10,773, com- 
pared with {10,022 in the previous year; and the sale of gas had 
increased by over 54 million cubic feet. The full statutory dividends 
of 10 per cent. on the original shares and 7 per cent. on the new 
shares were declared, and a balance of £6370 carried forward. It was 
decided to reduce the price of gas by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, to date 
from Jan. 1 last. This brings the price down to 2s. 7d. 


New Water-Works for Gosberton.—The Lord Mayor of London 
(Sir Thomas Crosby), accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, visited 
Gosberton, Lincolnshire, his native place, on Monday last week, to 
open the new works of the Donnington Water Company. On his 
arrival at Spalding, he was presented with an illuminated address 
of welcome by the Spalding Urban District Council. The party then 
proceeded by motor-car to Gosberton, where, after a special service at 
the parish church, the Lord Mayor opened the works, and expressed 
the hope that they would contribute to the increased health of the 
people. He was then presented with a goblet in glass and silver in- 
scribed : ‘‘ Presented to Sir T. Crosby, Lord Mayor of London, by the 
people of Gosberton.” Subsequently a public luncheon was held, 
which was presided over by Mr. E. C. Welby Everard, and attended 
by the Mayors of the county and many influential residents. The 
Chairman, in proposing the health of the Lord Mayor, spoke of their 
gratification in being able to welcome a native of their parish who had 
attained the highest civic position within the reach of any one in the 
country. The Lord Mayor, in reply, remarked that the rungs of the 
ladder to success were education, industry, and thrift; and all should 
strive to attain it. 











BRADDOCK’S PATENT “SLOT” METERS 





No. 261. 


Dry ‘‘ Slot’? Meter. 


BEST SLOTS 
MADE. 


THE 





Wet ‘*Slot’”’ Meter. 


No. 265. 





J. & J. BRADDOCK (..72°%.c'-0), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, 


Telegrams: “BRADDOCK, OLDHAM.” 


National Telephone No. 815. 


AND 45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegrams: “METRIQUE, LONDON.” 





Telephone No, 2412 HOP, 
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Shortly before ten o'clock last Tuesday night, the electric light 
installation of Wimbledon failed, and the town was in darkness from 
the Common to the River Wandle. After about half-an-hour, the fault 
was remedied, and the town was relighted. 


Now that the time is approaching for the renovation of gas-works 
plant, attention may be called to the current paint and varnish cata- 
logue and to the new season’s paint-brush list which have just been 
issued by Messrs. Parker and Lester, of Ormside Street, Old Kent 
Road, S.E. The firm’s antimony paint is a preparation well known 
to engineers and managers of gas and water works. The second 
pamphlet referred to contains illustrations of various kinds of burning- 
oft lamps, in addition to a large assortment of brushes. 


At the Thatched House Hotel, Manchester, last Tuesday, there 
was offered for sale by public auction, by order of the Receiver for the 
debenture-holders, the plant and business of the ‘‘ Loco” Vapour-Gas 
Light Company, of Paradise Row, Greengate, Salford. The works 
and certain fixtures are held on a lease for the residue of a term of five 
years from Sept. 29, 1910, at a yearly rent of £120. A purchaser was 
found for the lot as a going concern at £4000 ; but this does not include 
foreign patents and machines out on trial or for exhibition purposes. 


At the meeting of John Wright and Eagle Range, Limited, next 
Thursday, the Directors will report that the balance on the revenue 
account for the past year (after augmenting the contingent reserve), 
including £10,484 brought forward, is £66,259. After deducting the 
interim dividends (£18,451) paid in August, there remains for disposal 
the sum of £47,808, which the Directors recommend should be ap- 
propriated as follows : Payment of a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum for the half year on the preference shares, less income-tax, 
£2401 ; also a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share on the ordinary shares, free 
of income-tax, £26,750; placing to the reserve fund £8000; and carry- 
ing forward £10,657. Mr. S. Sanders has resigned the chairmanship ; 
and Mr. H. James Yates has been elected to the position. He is now 
Chairman and Managing-Director. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 





4126.—CrossLeEy, C. W., “ Internal-combustion engines.” A com- 
munication from H. Nasmyth. Feb. 19. 

4132.—DEUTSCHE GASGLUHLICHT AKT.-Ges. AUERGES, “ Control- 
ling devices for gas.” Feb. 19. 

4158.—AkT.-GEs. Brown, 
Feb. 19. 

4167. —GASMOTOREN-FABRIK DeEv7z, “ Internal-combustion engines.” 
Feb. 19. 

4182.—Ricor, G., “ Waste-preventing cock for water.” 

4192.—M'‘Lacuian, R. W., “‘ Gas-governors.” Feb. 20. 

4257-—NEW INVERTED INCANDESCENT GAs Company, LIMITED, 
“‘ Protective rings for glass cylinders of inverted burners.” A communi- 
cation from C. Reiss. Feb. 20. 

4284.—Kinzinc_Er, D. “ Lighting device.” Feb. 20. 

4297.—AuGUSTINE, B, F., “‘ Rotary gas-engines.” Feb. 20. 

4305.—Massip, G., “‘ Gas-pumps.” Feb. 20. 

4320.—PIcKARD, W., and Monks, H., “ Regulating the supply of 
gas to burners.” Feb. 2r. 

4328.—SouTHEY, A. W., “ Producing gaseous fuel.” 

4350-1.—WEDEKIND, C., “ Gas-turbines.” Feb. 2t. 

4357-—RopwWELL, L., “‘ Gas-fires.” Feb. 21. 

4309.—STERLING, F. H., “Lighting and extinguishing lamps ” 


Feb. 21. 
4375.-—Ear_y, S. C. & H.S., “ Compressors.” Feb, 21. 


Boveri, ET Cie., ‘ Gas-pumps.” 


Feb. 19. 


Feb. 21. 


4397-—Ricor, G., ‘‘ Waste-preventing cock for water.” Feb. 21. 
4418.—Dick, P., “ Making air gas.” Feb. 22. 

4420.—APPLETON, J., ‘‘ Stop-valves.” Feb. 22. 

4455.—SouTHEY, A. W., ‘“‘ Generating gaseous fuel.” Feb. 22. 
4482.—BraituwaltE, C. C., ‘“‘ Governing water supply:” Feb. 22. 
4487.—Borrt, S. J., ‘* Universal joints.” Feb. 22. 

4587.—Scuror, A., and RascueEn, J., ‘“* Valves for gas.” Feb. 23. 


4612.—DoxForp, A., ‘“‘ Conveyors.” Feb. 23. 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


Apart from one or two minor troubles—such as Mexican affairs, which 
seemed too far off to matter much—the one dominant factor in Capel 
Court (as elsewhere) during last week was the coal strike. Though day 
succeeded day without the dark prospect being pierced by a single ray 
of hope, it is remarkable how long men clung to their faith that even 
at the eleventh hour a solution would be found, simply because ‘‘ such 
a thing was too bad everto happen.” Even when it did come, markets 
did not tumble to pieces, but went decorously lower. The opening 
was very fair and calm, with a moderately cheerful tone. Home 
Government issues were quiet and steady; and Railways met with 
some support from buyers. Tuesday was quite cheerful, favouring the 
view that strike negotiations would come out all right. Rails were 
active and buoyant ; and the gilt-edged group caught the light infection 
and rose. But Wednesday failed to maintain this attitude; and the 
position of affairs was regarded more gravely. Rails gave way, though 
there were no big falls ; and other markets felt sympathetic. Thursday 
opened shy and sensitive, and a despondent mood ruled for a time. 
But again the optimists came to the rescue, and things recovered before 
the close. This tendency was still alive when Friday opened—business 
quickened up, Government issues strengthened, and Rails went quite 
well for a while. Then the tide set the other way ; and the rise was 
lost. The week had a bad finish on Saturday. Much depression pre- 
vailed. Investors as well as operators were all for selling ; Government 
and other high-class issues were very flat; and Consols closed at 773 


to 77% ex div.—a fall of inthe week. The only firm spot was the American 
Market. In the Money Market, there was a strong demand ; but the strin- 
gency had eased to someextent bythe close. Business in the Gas Market 
was on a fairly average scale of activity. Prices were on the whole 
remarkably firm ; and the coal difficulty imported no weakness—as it 
might have done but for the fact that it is generally understood that 
companies have fortified their stocks of coal so as to tide over tem- 
porary stoppage of supplies. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordi- 
nary was fairly active, but could not quite escape the adverse influence 
of the week; and prices ranged from 103 to 1043—a fall of 1. In the 
secured issues, the maximum was marked at 844 to 85, and the prefer- 
ence at 103} and 104. South Metropolitan was quiet and unchanged 
at 114 to 1154; and the debenture was done at 78? to 794. In Com- 
mercials, the 4 per cent. realized from 108 to tog$ ex div., and the 
debenture 763. Among the Suburban and Provincial Group, Brent- 
ford new changed hands at 197 ex div., British at 453, Brighton original 
at 223 cum div. and 219 ex div., South Suburban at 1214 and 122, and 
Tottenham “B” at 1143 and 115}. In the Continental companies, 
Imperial was quiet and a shade easier at 1894 to 191, Union marked 
834, European 20} and 203, and Tuscan 8. Among the undertakings 
of the remoter world, Bombay was marked at 6}, Cape Town prefer- 
ence at 43, Monte Video at 12%, Primitiva 7} and 73, ditto preference 
at Sis to 5%, ditto debenture at 99, and River Plate debenture at 943 
and 95. 
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TAR PRODUCTS PRICES. 


Representative manufacturers give the following as fair current values for the week ending March 2. 


Prices are net, and they 


include the usual packages and delivery f.o.b., f.a.s., or f.o.r., as customary. 














West Coast, 
Article, Basis, London. —— eg 
Liverpool. Manchester, 
Zar, crage . . per ton — 24/-  28/- 24/6 28/6 — _ 
Pitch . . " 46]- 46/3 46/3 45/- 45/- 
Benzol, 90% . . per gallon 1/o4 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 
Benzol, 50-90% . ” _ -/11 -/11 -/11 -/11 
Toluol,go% . . . > 1/1 -/11 -/11 — a 
Crude naphtha, 30% " _ -15 -144 -/5 -(s 
Light oil, 50% ... . ” — -/42 — -/43 -14% 
Solvent naphtha, 90-160 . es —_ —/11 -/10%4 — ~ 
Heavy naphtha, go-190 ” ne -/11 -/11 _ — 
Creosote in bulk . . » -/34 -|2§ -|235 -(28 -|23 
Heavy oils. . . . ” -138 -13 -|2% — — 
(Carpoliciaciad,Go's. . . . . > 3/- 2/9 2/10 — — 
Naphthalene, crude drained salts . per ton — 45/- 42/6 47/6 47/6 50/- 
» pressed . : ‘ _ 60/- 63/- 60]- 6o/- 72/6 
” whizzed. ” 5 ° — Daa 70|- 72/6 70|- 75I- 
Anthracene . . per unit -/2 -[t4 -/12 -/14 -/13 -|13 


























WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 

ManaGeErR. Lausanne (Switzerland) Municipal Gas 
Works. 

AcCcCOUNTANT-SECRETARY. Dartford Gas Company. ings, W.C 
Applications by March 25. | 

DravuGuTsMaN. No. 5536. 

DRAUGHTSMAN. Redditch Gas-Works. | 

DRavuGHTSMAN. No. 5526. 

DRavGuTsMAN. No. 5527. 

GASHOLDER BUILDER’s Erector. No, 5535. 


| Patent Licences, &c. 
INCANDESCENT MANTLE 


| 

| Stocks and Shares. 

| 

Two o’clock. 

Appointments, &c., Wanted. 
CuemicaL PLumMBeER, &c. No. 5492. | 


CoMMERCIAL MAN (with INVESTMENT IF DESIRED). | 
No. 5529. | 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 


ConDENSERS, WasHERS, &c. Smethwick Gas De- | 

partment. | 
TANK-WaccGons. Burnden Tar Company, Bolton. | 
WEIGHBRIDGE, Burnden Tar Company, Bolton. | 


Two o’clock. 
| Two o’clock. 


Two o’clock. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), Wanted. 
WASHER AND ScrupBeR, &cC. Stanley Gas Company. 
Meeting. 


Orroman Gas Company. No. 59 and 60, Gracechurch 
Street. March 12. 1.15 o’clock. 


Plant, &c. 


Coke. 


March 18, 


tine, Lake, and Co., 7 and 8, Southampton Build- 


INVERTED BurneR Lamps. G. F. Redfern and Co., 
15, South Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


AYLEsBuRY Gas Company. Mart, E.C. March 19. 


LowEstTort WATER AND Gas Company. Mart, E.C. 
March 19. Two o’clock. 
Sourn Essex WaTeR Company. Mart, E.C. March 19. 


WortHinc Gas Company. Mart, E.C. March 19. 


TENDERS FOR 
Coke Handling and Coke and Breeze Washing| Pipes, &c. (Wrought and Cast) 


WARRINGTON Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March9. 


Fire-Clay Goods. 


Tipton Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 11. 
Liwerick Gas Commitrex (Including Labour). Ten- 
ders by March 11, 


Manvracture, &c. Hasel- 


General Stores (Lime, Oils, 
Buckets, Shovels, Tools, &c.) 
RocupaLe Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 13. 


HEBDEN BRIDGE AND MytTHoLMRoyD Gas Boarp. 
Tenders by March 11. 


Paint, Iron, 


Yorktown, &c., Gas Company. Mart, E.C. March 19. Iron and Steel Work, &e. 


SHEFFIELD GASLIGHT Company. Tenders by March 26, 


Lanterns and Fittings, &c, 


CaucurTa CoRPORATION. Tenders by April 29. 


HEBDEN BriIDGE AND MytHotmMRoyp Gas Boarp 
Tenders by March 11. 
RocuDALE Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 13. 


WANDSWORTH AND Putney Gas Company. Tenders by Stoking Machinery, &c. 





WarRINGTON Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March9. 








A Handsome F’Cap Volume giving a complete 
account of the 


GRANTON GAS-WORKS 


OF THE 
EDINBURGH & LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS 
Their 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, 
and EQUIPMENT, 


WITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PLATES, AND 
DETAILS OF COSTS, 
BY W. R. HERRING, M.Inst.C.E., &c. 





The volume consists of 300 pages, embellished with 228 

Photographic and other Illustrations, and 28 large folding 

Plates. In addition, the Appendices give (in full) the Speci- 

fications and detailed Schedule of Quantities of the Brick 

and Puddle Gasholder Tank and of the Four-Lift Telescopic 
Holder at Granton. 


Bound in Cloth, price 16s, net cash, free delivery in 
the United Kingdom. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
INTRODUCTION OF 


GAS LIGHTING. 
BY CHARLES HUNT, M.Inst.C.E., 


Past-President of the Institution oy Gas Engineers. 


Author of ‘*Gas Lighting,’’ which forms the Third Volume of Groves 
and Thorpe’s ** Chemical Technology.”’ 





As a frontispiece the book has a photographic reproduction 
of the portrait of William Murdoch in the Edinburgh Art 
Gallery. There are also portraits of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
F.R.S., James Watt, Philippe Lebon, Frederick Albert 
Winsor, &c.; a reproduction of the picture of ‘‘ Scientific 
Celebrities in 1800’’ in the National Portrait Gallery, in 
which James Watt, Boulton, and Wm. Murdoch are included ; 
and numerous illustrations of various apparatus used in the 
early Manufacture of Gas, with three folding plates repro- 
duced from the original drawings of Messrs. Phillips and 
Lee's Mill and the Gas-Works erected there in 1806. In 
addition to these, there are also views ef Bello Mill Cottage, 
the birthplace of Murdoch, and of the neighbourhood in and 
around Lugar. 














Price 8s. (free delivery in the United Kingdom). 


Orders may be sent through any Bookseller, or direct to the Publisher, 


WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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